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Part I. 


PREFATORY MEMOIR 


VOL I. 


CHAPTER LI. 


INTRODUCTORY — IMPORTANCE OF THE COLONIES — ALTERED 
STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION ON THIS SUBJECT—VIEWS OF 
ADAM SMITH—MR. W. E. FORSTER—LORD ROSEBERY—IMPE- 
RIAL FEDERATION—COLONIES GOVERNEID BY SIR G. BOWEN. 


THERE are few subjects in the arena of political 
debate upon which the minds of the majority of 
Englishmen have so completely changed in recent 
years as that of the relations of the Colonies towards 
the mother-cowntry. There was a time when the 
so-called Manchester school of politicians, together 
with many of their allies among the Statesmen of the 
day, could talk complacently of the final separation 
of Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, from a 
parent who seemed anxious to rid herself of her 
encumbrances. What is still stranger, similar ideas 
were then prevalent even among the bureaucracy of 
the Colonial Office. From the Autobiography of Sir 
Henry Taylor,’ long one of the most prominent and 
influential members of that Department, 1t appears 
that he was strongly in favour of getting rid of the 
greater Colonies, and that Sir Frederic Rogers (now 
Lord Blachford), then the Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State, wrote to him, ‘I go very far with you in the 
desire to shake off all responsibly governed Colonies ; 
and as to North Ametica, I think if we abandon one, 
1 Vol. II. chap. 17. 
B2 
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we had better abandon all.’ Nay more, we find Sir 
H. Taylor writing (in February 1864) to the Colonial 
Minister, the Duke of Newcastle ; ‘ As to our American 
possessions, I have long held, and often expressed, 
the opinion that they are a sort of damnosa hereditas ; 
and when your Grace and the Prince of Wales were 
employing yourselves so successfully in conciliating 
the Colonists, I thought you were drawing closer ties 
which might better be slackened.’ 

The time when such sentiments could be openly 
professed is gone forever. The politicians and officials 
once hostile or indifferent to the Colonies now feel that, 
in the altered state of public opinion, they must (as 
one of the most prominent among them recently 
admitted) ‘assume a virtue, if they have it not.’ The 
distant provinces of the British Empirze are no longer 
in their struggling infancy : they have grown, and are 
still growing, in wealth and population, so fast that 
they have already left behind them, in most elements 
of material prosperity and importance, the secondary 
kingdoms of Europe. The rapid development of 
steam communication has brought our most remote 
provinces practically nearer to us than the Hebrides 
were a hundred years ago; and the old country has | 
begun to realise that distance is not disintegration, 
and that a great colonial city twelve thousand miles 
away is as much British as if it were situated in 
Yorkshire or in Midlothian. Those of us whose work 
hes in Canada or Australia are so frequently revisit- 
ing the ever-welcoming white cliffs, that we who stay 
at home readily forget the space of ocean which parts 
us from the scene of their labours; and there is a 
general feeling of kinship and common loyalty among 
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us all, wherever our place may be in the Empire, 
which hardly existed a generation ago. England 
has at last awoke to the sense of her own greatness. 

Many causes have contributed to this awakening. 
Not the least of these has been the example of our 
powerful neighbours in Europe, who have taught us 
that what we used to undervalue is to them above all 
things to be desired. ‘The nations of Europe,’ said 
the late Mr. W. E. Forster, in 1885, ‘begin to find 
out how important it is for England to have great 
possessions in different parts of the world, and try to 
have their share in such possessions.’ Germany and 
France in recent years have striven at immense cost 
to establish themselves on such spots of the globe as 
still remain open to colonisation. Tongking, the New 
Hebrides, New Guinea, East and West Africa, Mada- 
gascar, are names which testify to the colonising am- 
bition of these powers ; and Italy, the newest of Euro- 
pean kingdoms, has not waited long before making 
an effort in the same direction. Emulation is the soul 
of enterprise, and these endeavours of foreign nations 
have keenly aroused the pride and interest of Great 
Britain in her far-off provinces. 

Even if the example of our neighbours had not. 
stirred us, other reasons led towards the same happy 
result. The Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886, 
and the Colonial Conference of 1887, have exercised 
a salutary influence on the public mind. Moreover, 
the statistics of recent years have proved beyond 
doubt that the maxim that ‘trade follows the flag’ 
is true; and we have learnt that in the fierce and 
ever-increasing competition of commerce our colonial 
kinsmen are our best customers. And if this be 
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thought a somewhat sordid, however necessary, con- 
sideration, let us remember that our Colonies have 
shown themselves one with us not in commercial 
interests only, but in national spirit. They have 
heartily responded to the enthusiasm which the idea 
of a United Empire has aroused in England, which is 
still to every colonist his ‘home’; and they showed 
their eagerness to share in the dangers as well as in 
the glories of the mother-country when they sent their 
volunteers to help us in our war in the Soudan; when 
they contributed with their customary generosity to 
the relief of Indian famines ; and responded in many 
other ways to calls for assistance, often but indistinctly 
heard across half the globe. ‘ But as relates to the 
great question of the future, it would be impossible 
to use more impressive language than that of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton,' while Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in a speech worthy of himself and of the 
subject, delivered on the occasion of a celebration in 
London of the foundation of the Australian Colonies. 
“You, gentlemen of Australia,”said the brilliant orator, 
‘took with you from this country no bitter or angry 
resolutions, no associations of the reigns of the Stuarts ; 
but, on the contrary, you carried with you the feelings 
of affection for a free country, and the tie has been all 
the stronger because it has been more gently felt. The 
time will come when these new Colonies will be great 
States ; when they will find it easier to raise fleets and 
armies than they now find it to raise a police; when 
they will have in their harbours forests of masts and 
navies of their own. It may so happen that in that 
distant day England may be in danger, that the great 


? Afterwards the first Lord Lytton. 
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despotic and military powers of Europe may then 
rise up against the venerable mother of many free 
Commonwealths. If that day should ever arrive IL 
believe that her children will not be ‘unmindful of 
her, and that to her rescue, across the wide ocean, 
ships will come thick and fast, among which there 
will be but one cry, ‘‘ While Australia lasts, England 
shall not perish.” ’? 

Lord Lytton did not live to see the general 
awakening of the national spirit which now presses 
more and more eagerly towards the realisation of 
some such settled scheme of unification as is conveyed 
in the words Imperial Federation,—words which have 
stirred the imagination and roused the sympathies 
and. enlisted the energies and thought of many of 
the leading Séatesmen in all parts of the Empire. 
Mr. W. EK. Forster, whose closing years were much 
occupied with this great subject, defined this Fede- 
ration to be ‘such a union of the mother-country 
with the Colonies as will keep the British Empire one 
State in relation to other States, through the agency 
of (1) an organisation for common defence, and (2) a 
joint foreign policy.’ So the Earl of Rosebery, who 
succeeded Mr. Forster as President of the Imperial 
Federation League, said in a recent speech: ‘The 
cause which we call Imperial Federation is worthy of 
the devotion of the individual lives of the people of 
this country. . . . Ever since I traversed those great 
regions which own the sway of the British Crown 
outside these islands, I have felt that it was a cause 
which merited all the enthusiasm and energy that 
man could give to it. It is a cause for which any 

1 Quarterly Review, 1863, art. ‘ Australian Colonies.’ 
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one might be content to live: it is a cause for which 
any one might be content to die.’ 

In one of the latest letters which Mr. Forster ever 
wrote (in August, 1885), he exhorted his friend Sir 
George Bowen to throw into the scale of Imperial 
Federation ‘the weight of his unmatched experience 
in colonial administration, This prompting was 
in accordance with all that the veteran Proconsul 
had felt during his long career; but coming when 
it did, almost as a voice from the grave of the 
departed Statesman, it moved him deeply. Since 
then, at many public meetings, and especially before 
the Royal Colonial Institute, he has set forth his 
views on the nature and limitations of the future 
Federation to which so many people, both in England 
and in the ‘ Greater Britain,’ look forward with patri- 
otic hope. This is the main reason for the present 
work. Many public men have given their opinion 
that, in view of the present increasing interest and ap- 
preciation of the Imperial relations of Great Britain, 
it would be useful to lay before the British people an 
outline of the work of Colonial government, illustrated 
by despatches and letters, and reaching over many 
years and awide extent of the Empire, together with 
a summary of the official career of one who may 
justly be regarded as the type of a Colonial Governor. 
Five of our chief Colonies have seen Sir George Bowen 
in the highest command ; for more than a quarter of 
a century he has aimed at binding our kindred across 
the seas closer to the Crown and the mother-country ; 
and the record of his official work cannot but throw 
light upon the varied phases of colonial government, 
and upon some of the problems which still await 
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complete solution. Above all, this book will have 
achieved its chief object if it helps to promote the 
movement towards Imperial Federation. The diffi- 
culties which surround this grandest of colonial pro- 
blems are manifold: but assuredly they ought not to 
be beyond the powers of British statesmanship. * 

In the pregnant words of Adam Smith: ‘ There 
is not the least probability that the British constitu- 
tion would be hurt by the union of Great Britain 
with her Colonies. That constitution, on the con- 
trary, would be completed by it, and seems to be 
imperfect without it. The Assembly which delibe- 
rates and decides concerning the affairs of every part 
of the Empire ought certainly to have represen- 
tatives from every part of it. That this union, 
however, coulf be easily effectuated, or that diffi- 
culties, and great difficulties, might not occur in the 
execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard of 
none, however, which appear unsurmountable. The 
principal, perhaps, arise, not from the nature of 
things, but from the prejudices and opinions of the 
people both on this and on the other side of the 
Atlantic.’ ? 

In the same spirit, Professor Seeley observes: 
‘The old colonial system is gone. But in place of it 
no clear and reasoned system has been adopted. 
The wrong theory is given up, but what is the right 
theory? There is only one alternative. As_ the 
Colonies are not, in the old phrase, possessions of 


1 The question of Imperial Federation, and of the relations of the 
mother-country and the ‘Greater Britain,’ are ably discussed in Mr. 
Froude’s Oceana, chap. 21. 

2 Wealth of Natvons, Book IV. chap. 7. 
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England, they must be a part of England; and we 
must adopt this view in earnest. We must cease 
altogether to say that England is an island off the 
north-western coast of Europe, that it has an area of 
120,000 square miles, and a population of thirty odd 
millions. We must cease to think that emigrants, 
when they go to the Colonies, leave England, or are 
lost to England. We must cease to think that the 
history of England is the history of the Parliament 
that sits at Westminster, and that affairs which are 
not discussed there cannot belong to English history. 
When we have accustomed ourselves to contemplate 
the whole Empire together, and to call it all England, 
we shall see that here, too, is a United States. Here, 
too, is a great homogeneous people, one in blood, 
language, religion, and laws, but dispersed over a 
boundless space. We shall see that, though it is 
held together by strong moral ties, 1t has little that 
can be called a constitution, no system that seems 
capable of resisting any severe shock. But if we 
are disposed to doubt whether any system can be 
devised capable of holding together communities so 
distant from each other, then is the time to recollect 
the history of the United States of America. For 
they have such a system. They have solved this 
problem. They have shown that, in the present age 
of the world, political unions may exist on a vaster 
scale than was possible in former times. No doubt. 
our problem has difficulties of its own, immense 
difficulties. But the greatest of these difficulties is 
one that we make ourselves. It is the false precon- 
ception which we bring to the question, that the 
problem is insoluble, that no such thing ever was 
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done, or ever will be done; it is our misinterpre- 
tation of the American Revolution. From that 
Revolution we infer that all distant Colonies, sooner 
or later, secede from the mother-country. We 
ought to infer only that they secede when they are 
held under the old colonial system.’ ! 

‘Those persons,’ said Sir George Bowen, in his 
address at the Royal Colonial Institute in 1886,” *‘ who 
still insist that the Federation of the British Empire 
is zmpossible, even hereafter and in the fulness of 
time, would do well to ponder on the striking prece- 
dents of Germany and America. The federal Con- 
stitution of the United States was long despaired of 
by its strongest advocates, and was not carried until 
1789, thirteen years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in $776. Again, ten short years before 
the proclamation, in 1871, of the federal Empire 
of Germany, before the victory of Sadowa and 
the capitulation of Sedan—that Empire which now 
throws its gigantic shadow across Europe was gene- 
rally regarded as a dream of a few patriotic enthu- 
siasts. Finally, thousands of those who recently 
witnessed the opening by the Queen-Empress of the 
Imperial Exhibition (as it may justly be called), 
which owes so much to the Prince of Wales, the 
President of this Institute, hoped and prayed that 
this grand national spectacle may prove a fore- 
shadowing of permanent union and of future Im- 
perial Federation. Thus we should be brought 
nearer to the prophetic vision of Burke, when “ the 


1 Expansion of England, p. 158. 
? Republished in a pamphlet form by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co., Second Edttron, 1889. 
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spirit of the English Constitution, infused through 
the mighty mass, shall pervade, vivify, unite, and 
invigorate every part of the Empire.” ’? 

A preliminary glance at the sphere in which the 
work of Sir George Bowen has been carried on will 
help towards the realisation of what is meant by ‘ the 
Greater Britain.” The Ionian Isles, Queensland, New 
Zealand, Victoria, Mauritius, Hong Kong, Malta—the 
varied scenes of his public life—comprise a large por- 
tion of our Colonial Empire, and severally illustrate 
many of the salient points of our Imperial rule. Corfu 
and Malta, of which the former marked the commence- 
ment of his career of colonial administration thirty- 
five years ago, while the latter was but last year 
(1888) the theatre of his latest appearance in that 
field—are both striking landmarks in England’s 
route to India, China, and Australia by way of the 
Mediterranean. Mauritius, which Thiers called the 
‘Malta of the Indian Ocean,’ is an essential link in 
our alternative chain of communications with our 
Eastern dominions by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Queensland, the latest formed, and Victoria, 
long the most wealthy and prosperous of the Austra- 
lian provinces, afford typical illustrations of the enor- 
mous extent, of the rapid progress, and of the consti- 
tutional system of government on the parent model, 
which characterise the British Empire in Australia. 
In New Zealand we see the ‘Great Britain of the 
South’; but with glaciers and snowy peaks resem- 
bling those of Switzerland; with geysers and hot 


2 Cf. Virgil, Zin. VI. 726. 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agutat molem, et magno se corpore miscet, 
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lakes worthy of Iceland; and with arms of the 
sea winding among lofty mountains and precipices, 
surpassing the fjords of Norway. And here we are 
brought into contact with the Maoris, the noblest 
race of savages that has ever been absorbed by 
civilisation. Finally, Hong Kong, at once a great 
emporium of trade and a commanding naval and 
military station, brings more especially into promi- 
nence one of the principal factors in our national 
greatness, the commercial as distinct from the Impe- 
rial and Colonial element in the British Empire. As 
our main stronghold in a quarter of the globe which 
contains one-fourth of the entire human race, but 
which long resisted all intercourse with the western 
world, and as the channel through which passes the 
vast trade of the teeming millions of China and 
Japan, the Crown Colony of Hong Kong illustrates, 
perhaps to a fuller degree than any other British de- 
pendency, the commercial instinct which has so power- 
fully pervaded and strengthened the expansion of 
England. 

Thus it will be seen at the outset that a comprehen- 
sive view of those portions of the Queen’s dominions 
with which Sir George Bowen has been officially con- 
nected tends to bring before the mind many of the 
most important considerations and problems affecting 
the past and future history and progress of the British 
Empire. Before, however, entering upon the detailed 
record of his administration of these varied seats of 
colonising and commercial enterprise, it may be useful 
to set down the chief incidents of his life in brief 
outline. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SIR G. BOWEN’S EARLY YEARS—OXFORD—THE IONIAN ISLANDS 
—PUBLICATIONS ON GREECE, ETC.——- TRAVELS IN EASTERN 
EUROPE—VIENNA IN 1848—WAR IN HUNGARY—LORD STRAT- 
FORD DE REDCLIFFE—APPOINTED SECRETARY OF GOVERNMENT 
AT CORFU — MARRIAGE — LORD PALMERSTON AND MODERN 
GREEK—MR. DISRAELI ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. 


GEORGE Fereuson BowEN, though descended from 
an old Pembrokeshire family (Ap-Owen), was born in 
Ireland in 1821. He is the eldest son of the late Rev. 
Edward Bowen, rector of Taughboyne in Donegal, 
and is brother of the present Dean of Raphoe. He is 
wont to state that the earliest public event which he 
remembers was the battle of Navarino in 1827, which 
led to the independence of Greece, and to ascribe 
partly to that fact his active sympathy throughout life 
with the progress and welfare of the modern Greeks 
His education was the good old-fashioned training 
of an English public school and university—-Charter- 
house, and Trinity College, Oxford, where he gained 
an open scholarship in 1840, at the side of the late 
Rt. Hon. Montague Bernard, of the present Bishop 
(Jones) of St. David's, and of Henry Coleridge, 
brother of the Chief Justice. During his career at 
the university he formed many life-long friendships. 
Like many other men who have won success in after 
life, he was a prominent member of the Union, and 
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he enjoyed the rare distinction of having been twice 
elected President of that society. His long vacations 
were generally spent abroad. Asa child he had lived 
with his family for two years in the south of France; 
and this experience, matured by later rambles in 
Brittany, Germany, Italy, and Sicily, explains his 
fluency in European languages. In 1844 he took 
his degree in the first class in classical honours, 
having with him in the same class the present Deans 
of Westminster (Bradley) and Wells (Plumptre); and 
in the same year he was elected to an open Fellow- 
ship at Brasenose College. The political activity of 
his after life has not obliterated the stamp of his old 
Oxford days Classical studies have always retained 
for him their early charm, and have been his solace 
amid official cages. Nor is it unreasonable to presume 
that sympathy with the history of the Greeks, the chief 
colonisers of the ancient world, and of the Romans, 
the first practical exponents of imperial rule—ever 
mindful of the stimulating counsels of Anchises— 

Tu regere impervo populos, Romane, memento ; 

He tibt erunt artes, pacisque tmponere morem, 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos,—! 
may have contributed to his appreciation of the dig- 
nity of Colonial and Imperial administration. The 
first Lord Lytton once wrote to him: ‘It requires a 
Scholar as well as a Statesman fully to appreciate 
what Bacon calls “‘ the heroic work of Colonisation.”’ 
The same remark might be extended to the apprecia- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s maxim that the British 
Empire should be founded on the principles alike of 
imperium and Libertas ;—that is, Imperial control in 

1 Zin. VI. 851-3. 
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matters of Imperial concern, and local self-government 
in matters of local concern. 

After taking his degree, Sir G. Bowen became a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, but he never practised at 
the Bar; his tastes and special capabilities lay else- 
where. In 1847 he was offered a post congenial to his 
Oxford training, the task of reorganising, as President, 
the Ionian University, which had been founded at 
Corfu in 1820 by an eminent scholar and philhellene, 
Frederick North, Earl of Guilford, as the chief centre 
of education for regenerate Greece. In congratulating 
him on this appointment, Dr. Liddell, the present 
Dean of Christ Church, wrote: ‘ for an Englishman to 
preside over the destinies of a Greek University is 
indeed a picture in the words of Aéschylus’ ‘ of great 
and hyperborean felicity.” The manger in which he 
performed his duties at Corfu on this temporary 
mission gained him the approval of the English 
Government and the thanks of the Ionian Senate. 
During his residence there he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of both the Italian and modern Greek 
languages, and made himself acquainted with Greece 
and the Greek provinces of Turkey, through which 
he made two extensive tours on horseback. The . 
knowledge which he thus acquired of these regions 
and their various peoples was embodied in a practical 
form in the ‘Handbook for Greece’ which he con- 
tributed to Mr. Murray’s series; and which, like Ford’s 
‘Handbook for Spain,’ was intended for readers at 
home as well as for travellers abroad. Prefixed to 
this volume are several essays on Greek archeology, 
the Greek Church, and the history and language of 

1 Aischylus, Choeph. 878. 
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modern Greece. Another result of his quasi-Greek 
residence was his ‘Ithaca in 1850,’ which has been 
recognised by Mr. Gladstone and other Homeric 
scholars as a conclusive identification of that island 
with the island of Odysseus ; while his ‘Mount Athos, 
Thessaly, and Epirus,’ was a graphic journal of a ride, 
in 1849, from Constantinople to Corfu across the 
principal provinces of European Turkey, including 
a visit to the celebrated monastic communities of 
Mount Athos, and Meteora, and to many parts of 
Albania, of which it was truly said by Gibbon, ‘a 
country within sight of Italy is less known than the 
interior of America.’ ! 

Several articles on these countries in the chief 
periodicals of the day were contributed by Sir George 
Bowen; and, asa later period, after a visit to the 
Prince of Montenegro, hé wrote an article for the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ (April 1859) which first drew 
general attention in England to the peculiar position 
of that principality, which has maintained its indepen- 
dence for more than four centuries against the Turks, 
‘rising, like Ararat, above the overwhelming flood of 
Mohammedan conquest.’ 

In 1848 occurred one of the most remarkable 
incidents of his life. Having suffered severely from 
Greek fever, he was sent, on medical advice, for 


1 This book was favourably noticed in the Edinburgh Remew 
for January, 1855. 

2 It is curious that Sir G. Bowen has ascended the three famous 
classical mountains of AStna, Olympus, and Parnassus; and that the 
man who went up tna with him, a Polish Count, wasafterwards hanged 
by the Russians for treason ; the man who went up Olympus with him, 
an English colonel, afterwards died of fever ; and that he himself barely 
escaped the same fate after going up Parnassus. He attmbuted his 
recovery to the friendly care of Sir Edmund (afterwards the first Lord) 
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change of air to Austria; and in October 1848 he 
witnessed the celebrated insurrection in Vienna and 
its capture by the Imperial troops under Prince Win- 
dischgritz, and Baron Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, 
who led to the rescue of the House of Hapsburg 
his wild levies from the Debatable Land between 
Christendom and Islam. They were looked upon in 
Vienna much as the Scotch Highlanders who followed 
Prince Charles Edward in 1745 were regarded in 
England. Sir G. Bowen’s narrative of the events of 
which he was an eye-witness was contained in a letter 
to the Principal of Brasenose, who communicated it 
to the ‘ Times,’ wherein it was published, with the 
editorial comment ‘admirably graphic.’ Extracts 
from it were reprinted in the ‘Annual Register’ for 
1848, and a few passages may here be quoted. 

‘The Jagerzeile, the beautiful street leading to the 
Prater, had been the scene of the hardest fighting of 
all, as it had been fortified by the insurgents with a 
succession of barricades, built up to the first-floor 
windows in a half-moon shape, with regular embra- 


Lyons, then British Minister at Athens, with“whom he ever afterwards 
maintained a cordial fmendship. A striking incident of the Crimean 
War was related to him by Lord Lyons when he visited Corfu m 
1858 in command of the Mediterranean Fieet. He had always advo- 
cated a prompt attack instead of a regular siege of Sebastopol after 
the battle of the Alma. In confirmation of this policy, he recited a 
conversation with an old friend, a Russian Admiral, who described 
in graphic language how the chief Russian Commanders had stood 
watching the advance of the Allies from Balaklava, and expecting an 
immediate occupation of the town, which was then almost wholly 
unfortified on the south side; when suddenly the enemy was seen to 
halt and to begin his trenches and parallels instead of marchmng 
directly to the assault. Then Todleben threw his cap into the air, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Nous sommes sauvés! We are to have a regular siege. I 
will raise defences that will be hard to take.’ And how he did 1t 
the history of that weary siege forcibly attests. 
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sures, and planted with cannon. This street was 
strewn with the dead bodies of men and horses; but 
they and the pools of blood all about did not strike 
us so much as the horrid smell of roast flesh, aris- 
ing from the half-burnt bodies of insurgents killed in 
the houses fired by Congreve rockets, which we saw 
used by the Imperial troops with terrible effect. Half 
of the houses in this suburb were thus burnt down, 
while the other half were mostly riddled with shot 
and shell. On every side we could see weeping wives, 
sisters, and daughters picking literally piecemeal out 
of the ruins the mutilated bodies of their relatives. 
‘On Sunday evening, the 29th October, the city, 
dreading a bombardment from the Imperial batteries, 
agreed to surrender; but the capitulation was vio- 
lated, when, early the next morning, the approach 
of the revolted Hungarians to raise the siege was 
signalled from the tower of St Stephen’s cathedral. 
Then came the real crisis. Most of the Imperial 
troops and guns were removed from the Leopoldstadt 
to meet the Hungarian enemy in the rear; while 
the remainder set to work to barricade the bridge 
which connects the suburb with the city, so as to 
prevent a sortie. There was a steady fire from the 
ramparts; and I, for the first time, literally tasted 
blood, which was dashed over my face and clothes 
when a round shot carried off the head of an artillery- 
man by my side. . . . Meanwhile the roar of cannon 
and the rattle of musketry in our rear told us that 
the Hungarians had joined battle to raise the siege ; 
while in our front, from the ramparts and the roofs 
of the houses and churches, the insurgents were firing 
signal guns and waving flags to cheer them on. It 
c 2 
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was a dark, lowering autumn day, and all felt that 
there were trembling in the balance not only the fate 
of the grand old Austrian Empire, An Siegen und 
an Ehren reich,’ the monarchy of Charles V and of 
Maria Theresa, and long the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Turks—but with it the peace and safety 
of Europe. High above the roar of battle and the 
shouts of the combatants swung the solemn peal of 
the great bell of St. Stephen’s, never before tolled 
except at the death of an Emperor, but which now 
seemed, when rung as a tocsin by the insurgents, to 
toll the knell of the Empire... . 

‘ At length the firing behind us gradually slackened 
and then died away; and towards sunset the vic- 
torious Inperialists marched back from the field of 
battle, having utterly routed the Mungarians and 
driven three thousand of them into the Danube, which 
will roll their bodies down to Pesth—fearful tidings 
of their defeat. You may fancy what cheers now 
arose from the Imperialists, and what yells of de- 
spair from the insurgents, whose offers of a con- 
ditional surrender were scornfully rejected. 

‘All that night and the ensuing morning were 
devoted to the rest of the troops, wearied by the 
incessant fighting of the last week. But in the after- 
noon a fierce bombardment began from the batteries 
opposite the Burg Thor; and as it grew dark, Jellachich 
forced his way over the ramparts, his soldiers arriv- 
ing in time to save the priceless treasures of art and 
science in the Imperial Palace, to which the rebels 
had set fire in their baffled rage and spite. ... On 


1 ¢Rieh in victories and honours’: so Austria is desenibed in Arndt’s 
famous national song, Was ist des Deutschen Vatertand ? 


be] 
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that dreadful night of October 31st I saw Jellachich, 
a tall and magnificent-looking man, by the blaze of 
the burning houses and the flashing of a hundred 
cannon, lead his wild Croats to the storm, his white 
plume shining, like Henry IV’s at Ivry, as the pole- 
star of the whole army. He seems to be one of 
those remarkable men who are raised up from time 
to time to sway the destinies of nations.’ ! 

Hardly less impressive was Sir G. Bowen’s journey 
across Hungary im 1849, at the great crisis in the 
history of Eastern Europe when that country was re- 
conquered by the Austrian and Russian armies after 
a resistance of nearly two years. He witnessed the 
siege of Comorn (then held by the Magyars under 
Klapka), and noted the strange variety of tongues 
spoken by thee composite Austrian army; for the 
military orders of the day were printed in some 
twelve languages and dialects of languages—German, 
Italan, Hungarian, Roumanian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Croatian, Dalmatian, Servian, &c. From Buda-Pesth 
he proceeded down the Danube to Constantinople. 
At Vidin he found Kossuth and the other chief 


1 ‘When Sir G. Bowen again visited Vienna, forty years later, in 
May 1888, he accompanied the English Ambassador to the grand 
inaugural ceremony of the monument of Maiia Theresa, erected in 
front of the Palace Gate (Burg Thor), near the very spot where, in 1848, 
he had seen planted the Imperial batteries for the bombardment of the 
insurgent city. A generation had passed away, and in that vast and 
glittering assemblage where the Emperor and Empress stood encircled 
by all that 1s fair and noble in Vienna, 1t seemed vhat there were few but 
he who could explain the traces of the cannon-balls still visible on the 
huge blocks of stone which form the Burg Thor. Here too Sir G. 
Bowen renewed his old acquaintance with Dr. Smolka, still President, 
as he had been in 1848, ot the Austrian Chamber of Deputies. The 
cordial greeting of these two survivors of a social and political state of 
affairs which had well-mgh disappeared, was noticed with interest in 
the Press of Vienna. . 
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Hungarian leaders, who had fled into Turkey after 
the close of the war in Hungary. The Austrians 
and Russians demanded their extradition, to which 
the Turks might have yielded had it not been 
for the energetic interposition of Sir Stratford Can- 
ning (afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), then 
the British Ambassador at the Porte. Hearing that 
there was an Englishman on board the steamer, 
several of the refugees at Vidin came off with their 
wives and daughters, and implored him to take charge 
of a letter for the Ambassador, for, they pleaded, it 
was a matter of life or death. He consented, at some 
personal risk, to take charge of this letter, and de- 
livered it to the Ambassador, whose guest he became 
at his summer residence at Therapia on the Bosphorus. 
The result of Sir Stratford’s actioncis well Known. 
Aided by the French Ambassador, he saved the 
refugees, with vast and far-reaching consequences to 
the eastern world.’ 

In 1854 Sir George Bowen received his first 
political appointment. He was recommended to the 
Queen by the Earl of Aberdeen, then Prime Minister, 
and the Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, for the post, especially important at 
that crisis, of Chief Secretary of Government (under 
the Lord High Commissioner) in the Ionian Islands, 
which were then under the British protectorate. His 
appointment shortly preceded the outbreak of the 
Crimean War in 1854; and during that struggle 
Corfu became the chief point d’appui and place 
a’armes of England in the Levant. The normal 
difficulties of the protectorate of the Ionian Islands 


" 4 Bee 8. Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Canning, Vol. IL, chap. 22. 
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conferred on the English Sovereign by the European 
Treaties of 1815,—always‘a tough and unprofitable 
job’ (as the Duke of Wellington foretold it would 
prove),—were greatly increased by the excitement 
caused throughout the Greek nation by the war 
undertaken by England and France in defence of 
its hereditary foes, the Turks, and against its co- 
religionists and hereditary friends, the Russians. 
The strong feeling in favour of national union was 
further promoted in Greece by the similar feeling 
prevalent in Italy, Germany, and elsewhere. All fair- 
minded Ionians admitted that their English govern- 
ment was a just and efficient rule, and had conferred 
many material and social benefits on their country. 
But they preferred the chance of being even less well 
governed by their own countrymen to any rule what- 
soever by foreigners. The Ionians argued somewhat 
in this fashion: ‘We are thankful to England for 
undertaking our protection at a period when with- 
out such protection we should have fallen under the 
dominion of the Turks. But now that England has 
herself powerfully assisted, by her cannon at Pylos 
(Navarino) and by her influence in the councils of 
Europe, to create an independent Kingdom of Greece, 
we pray that we may be permitted to throw in our 
lot with our countrymen.’ 

This was practically the purport of the Address 
to the Queen unanimously adopted by the Ionian 
Parliament in 1858, when Mr. Gladstone was sent 
out as ‘Lord High Commissioner Extraordinary,’ 
to inquire and report on this complicated question. 
Sir George Bowen strongly advocated, in official 
reports and otherwise, that (if possible, and con- 
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eistent with the faith of treaties), the proper course 
four England to pursue would be to give up to the 
‘Kingdom of Greece the southern Ionian Islands 
(Cephalonia, Ithaca, Leucadia, Zante, and Cerigo) 
which lay along the coasts of that kingdom, and 
where the population and their sympathies were 
purely Hellenic ; and to incorporate with the British 
Empire (like Malta and Gibraltar), Corfu, with, of 
course, its tiny satellite Paxo, which lay off the coast 
of the Turkish province of Albania, and where all the 
upper classes and a considerable part of the general 
population were Italian rather than Hellenic in lan- 
guage, feeling, and customs. Moreover, large sums 
of money had been spent on the fortifications of 
Corfu, whereas there were practically no strongholds 
in the southern islands. Again, he yrged an argu- 
ment which, in the light of later events, is a proof 
of political foresight. He showed that Corfu had 
always been of supreme importance, both in ancient 
and modern times, as a commanding naval and mil- 
tary station, controlling the entrance to the Adriatic 
Sea. Corfu, the Corcyra of old, in the most brilliant 
period of Greek history was the greatest naval power 
in Western Greece, and the natural base of operations 
between Athens and the Greek colonies in Italy and 
Sicily. Here assembled the famous expedition of 
Athens and her allies against Syracuse, which was 
the turning point of the Peloponnesian War. Here 
was the rendezvous of the fleets of Augustus before 
the battle of Actium, and of Don John of Austria before 
the battle of Lepanto—two of the most decisive 
battles of the world. So, in Roman times, Corcyra 
became the chief connecting link, with its opposite and, 
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neighbouring port of Brundusium (Brindisi) between . 
Italy and Greece, the West and the East. In 1859, 
and for many years afterwards, Marseilles was the | 
point of departure and arrival for mails and passengers 
to the East; the Suez Canal had not been completed ; 
and railways did not exist in Southern Italy. But Sir 
G. Bowen foretold that the time would come when the 
overland route to Egypt and the East would resume its 
ancient channel by Brindisi, and that then the posses- 
sion by England of the beautiful and historic island of 
Corfu would mean the practical control of that route. 
The importance of such a position to England needs 
no demonstration. The ultimate result of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mission, however, was the surrender of Corfu, 
together with the southern Ionian Islands, to Greece 
in 1864. Doubéless there were grave diplomatic diffi- 
culties, arising from the jealousy of the other great 
Powers, which obstructed the course preferable for the 
interests of England.’ 

While Secretary of Government in the Ionian 
Islands, Sir George Bowen married the Countess 
Diamantina Roma, daughter of His Highness Count 
Candiano Roma, G.C.M.G., President of the Ionian 
Senate—a nobleman of an ancient Venetian family, 
possessed of large estates in the island of Zante. Lady 
Bowen’s name is a ‘ household word’ in the Colonies 
which her husband has ruled, and is held in grate- 
ful remembrance in consequence of her exertions in 
support of charitable institutions, and of the grace 


1 Moreover, much difficulty was created by the premature publica- 
tion in a, London journal of a copy (purloined from the Colonial Office) 
of a despatch from the Lord High Commissioner (Sir John Young, 
afterwards Lord Lisgar), in which the above-mentioned views were 
advocated. 
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with which she presided over the constant hospitalities 
of the Government Houses. 

During his wedding tour in England, Sir George 
wrote as follows: 


To a political Friend. 
London: July, 1856. 

The most interesting event of my brief stay in 
London was the interview to which I was invited by 
the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston. As I had 
travelled so much in Greece and in the Greek pro- 
vinces of Turkey, and as my official position in the 
Ionian Isles has given me peculiar opportunities of 
observation, I was enabled to answer fully the acute 
questions put to me by him concerning Greek and 
Turkish affairs. He referred also to the famous 
Pacifico case, concerning which his policy and action 
were so powerfully attacked in Parhament in 1850, 
and were regarded unfavourably by many even of his 
political adherents. In his earlier career, when con- 
nected with Canning, the constant friend of Greece, 
he seemed inclined to Philhellenic views; but he has 
now been long ill-disposed towards the Greeks, and‘ 
determined, from policy rather than from personal 
feeling, and from hostility to Russia rather than from 
friendship for Turkey, to support the Turks. I do 
not think it right to place on record, even in a private 
letter, the details of our conversation on political 
subjects; but there can be no reason why I should 
not tell you that, after he had finished picking my 
brains on Greek politics, he turned the conversation 
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to questions of Greek scholarship He remarked, 
very truly, on the many points of similarity between 
the ancient and the modern Greeks; but did not go 
so far as the French Consul at Athens, who assured 
Lord Byron in 1810, that ‘the Greeks are the same 
canaille as in the days of Themistocles!’ He was 
also far in advance of most English scholars of the 
present day in agreeing with me that the modern 
Greek language is practically the same with the 
ancient language, and not a different language, as 
Italian differs from Latin. 

I pointed out, moreover, that it can be proved 
by many arguments, that the ancient Greeks must 
have pronounced the vowels and diphthongs in the 
same way as the moderns; and that the only real 
difficulty is respecting the accents, for modern Greeks 
pronounce according to accent and not according 
to quantity. But then, as a Greek scholar once re- 
marked to me, ‘the accents were first invented in 
the decline of the language, and must have been 
invented to preserve the right pronunciation. Eng- 
lishmen talk as if they were invented only to puzzle 
English schoolboys!’ Lord Palmerston related to 
me, with much glee, the controversy which had arisen 
about the proper pronunciation of the name of his 
mare Llione, well known on the English turf. He him- 
self pronounced it in the Greek way, [idne, whereas 
large bets had been laid that it should be pronounced 
Nlione, and an amusing ballad had been written on the 
subject by, of all people, a Scotch judge (Lord Neave). 
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I observed that we must necessarily pronounce either 
by quantity or by accent ; so Llione, on English princi- 
ples, must be wrong: we must say either lidné accord - 
ing to quantity, or [lidne according to accent. In reply 
to other queries, I explained that the modern Greeks 
pronounce 7, t, et, ot, v, vt, all like the Italian 2, and that 
consequently 7pets, we, and specs, you, are pronounced. 
identically. ‘Ah! they confound we and you, do 
they ?’ said Lord Palmerston ; ‘I fear that is not the 
only way in which modern Greeks confound meum 
and tuum !’ 

I think this is as good a mot as even the best 
of those ascribed to Lord Palmerston ; as, for instance, 
when he advocated granting permission to marry a 
deceased wife’s sister on the ground that ‘a man might 
thus have two wives and only one mother-in-law’ ; or 
when he defended putting some pictures in the base- 
ment story, or cellars, of the National Gallery, on the 
principle that ars est celare artem. 

I may here mention that, in discussing the ques- 
tion of Greek pronunciation with Bishop Wilber- 
force, he told me that he recently had as a candidate 
at one of his ordinations, Mr. M., the son of an English 
merchant settled in Greece. ‘I examined him my- 
self,’ said the Bishop, ‘in the Greek Testament, when 
he used what to me was an unknown pronunciation. 
“Oh! Mr. M.,” I cried, “where did you learn 
Greek?” <‘“ At Athens, my lord,” faltered out the 
trembling candidate.’ 

For other information about the modern Greek 
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language, I would refer you to my remarks on that 
subject in the introduction to the ‘Handbook for 
Greece.’ It will be seen that the English mode of pro- 
nouncing Greek was invented by Erasmus early in the 
sixteenth century, and as a badge of Protestantism ; 
for our Universities were then divided into parties call- 
ing themselves Greeks and Trojans—ie Catholics and 
Protestants respectively. Since that time, says honest 
old Fuller, ‘We English speak Greek, and understand 
each other, which nobody else in the world can.’ 

Differing widely as I do from much of Lord 
Palmerston’s policy, my practical acquaintance with 
the Levant enables me to agree with Mr Disraeli, 
who remarks in ‘ Tancred,’' that ‘ whatever difference 
of opinion may exist as to the policy pursued by the 
Foreign Minister of England with respect to the 
settlement of the Turkish Empire in 1840-1, none 
can be permitted, by those at least competent to 
decide upon such questions, as to the ability with 
which that policy was accomplished’ The policy of 
1840-1 sounded the key-note of Lord Palmerston’s 
subsequent policy in the Levant. 

A propos of ‘Tancred, I may mention that 
Disraeli considered that book to contain the best 
record of his views on the Eastern questions therein 
discussed ; for when a political friend of mine, and 
supporter of his, asked him some question on the 
subject, he replied, ‘ You should read what I say in 
“Tancred ” on that point.’ 

1 Book IIT chap. 6. 
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CHAPTER III. 


PROMOTION TO G.C M.G.—TO QUEENSLAND—TO NEW ZEALAND— 
TO VICTORIA—-ON LEAVE IN ITALY—KING VICTOR EMMANUEL 
-——PIUS IX.—GARIBALDI—KING HUMBERT—LHEO XIII.— THE 
VATICAN AND IRELAND-—ITALIAN POLITICS. 


In recognition of his services in the Ionian Islands, 
Sir George Bowen, who had in 1856 been created a 
KC.MG, was appointed on the recommendation of 
the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, to be the first Governor of the new 
Colony of Queensland in Australia. ‘We shall show 
in subsequent chapters how he helped to raise that 
country from small beginnings to a noble growth. 
In 1860 the Queen promoted him to the Grand Cross 
of St. Michael and St. George in token of approval 
of the manner in which he had organised the new 
Colony ; and he enjoyed the rare honour of having 
the usual term of a Governor's office (six years) 
extended to eight years. At the close of 1867, on 
the recommendation of the Colonial Minister (the 
late Duke of Buckingham), he was promoted from 
Queensland to New Zealand, then the most difficult 
of our Colonial Governments; where the Maori War, 
which had virtually lasted for ten years (1860-1870), 
was brought to a close under his auspices, and a 
durable peace was established between the contend- 
ing races. From 1873 to 1879 he was Governor of 
Victoria, long the most energetic, populous, and pro- 
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gressive of the Australian Colonies, which passed 
safely during his administration through a very severe 
political crisis and parliamentary deadlock, caused 
by a prolonged dispute between the two Houses of 
the Legislature. 

As the Secretary of State, Lord Knutsford, 
observed in Parhament in 1887, Sir George Bowen 
was absent on leave for only eighteen months in the 
aggregate during the first twenty-nine years of his 
service abroad. He left Corfu for six months in 1856, 
on his marriage tour, and he took a year’s leave from 
Victoria in 1875, when his presence in England was 
required on urgent private affairs after a continued 
absence of sixteen years. On his way home from Mel- 
bourne, in 1875, he spent ten days with the Governor 
of Bombay (Sir®hilip Wodehouse), visiting Poona, the 
Caves of Elephanta, &c., and then proceeded to Eng- 
land by Brindisi and Rome. In the Itahan capital he 
was received cordially by Victor Emmanuel and by the 
present King and Queen, then Prince and Princess of 
Piedmont, in consequence of his having entertained 
at Melbourne the Duke of Genoa (Prince Thomas of 
Savoy, the nephew of the King, and brother of the 
Princess Margaret), when in 1873 he visited Australia 
as an officer of the Italian frigate ‘ Garibaldi.’ * 

1 When Sir G. Bowen visited Spezzia, in the spring of 1887, the 
Duke of Genoa was there in command of an Italian ironclad, and 
showed him much courtesy and hospitality. He also telegraphed to 
his Duchess (a Bavarian princess) to invite his friend to dinner at 
Turm when he passed through that city on his return to England. 
The Palace of the Duke of Genoa and the Opera House occupy opposite 
sides of the Royal Palace, untenanted since the King and Queen have 
resided at Rome, but famous for 1ts armoury, probably the finest in 


Europe after that at Madrid. After dinner the Duchess invited Sir 
George to accompany her to the opera in a very striking procession, 
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One of Sir George’s interviews with Victor 
Emmanuel was characteristic of the Re Galantuomo. 
At 8 a.m. he found the King dressed in a shooting- 
jacket in his roughly furnished room on the ground 
floor of the Quirinal After his usual bluff and 
hearty greeting, he made him sit down beside him on 
two common wooden chairs—which, with a plain table 
and two benches for the Ministers when they attend the 
Council, formed the only furniture The conversation 
that ensued was carried on in Italian, and was very 
frank and friendly. His Majesty remarked that he had 
followed the example of the Queen of England with 
regard to her son (the Duke of Edinburgh) in putting 
his nephew the Duke of Genoa into the Royal Navy, 
which he hoped would soon revive the old mari- 
time glory of Italy. He added that he was entirely 
satisfied with both his army and navy; that he was 
aware that some foreigners were of opinion that both 
those forces were maintained on too large and ex- 
pensive a scale for the revenue of the new Kingdom ; 
but that the fact was that they were required not 
only to secure the recently consolidated State in its 
proper position as one of the Great Powers of Europe, 
but also as a school of Italian nationality, in which 
the various component parts of the nation, the 
Piedmontese, Lombards, Venetians, Genoese, Tus- 
cans, Romans, Modenese, Neapolitans, and Sicilians, 
should learn to speak and feel like one people. His 
visitor here remarked that it was delightful for 


preceded by several soldiers of the Guard bearing fambeauz, along 
the dark and silent halls of the Royal Palace, the light of the torches 
playing fitfully on the arms and banners—until the Prmcess with her 
guest reached the full blaze of the lu:mninated theatre. 
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him, as a sincere friend of Italy, to return to Rome after 
an absence of twenty years, and find the country which 
he had formerly known when divided into seven sepa- 
rate States, now united in one.‘ Yes,’ said the King, 
‘our House of Savoy has had great good fortune.’ ‘Will 
your Majesty permit me to say that the House of Savoy 
has had great merit?’ ‘Ah!’ said the King, ‘we have 
been bold (stamo stati audact)’ Here Sir George re- 
marked : ‘What says the great Italian poet Virgil, 
Audaces Fortuna——’ ‘ Juvat,’ added the King. He 
spoke with deep respect of Pope Pius [X., saying ‘We 
are Italians, but we are also Catholics, and we revere the 
Pope as the head of our religion.’ Reference having 
been made to the measures then (1875) being taken 
by Prince Bismarck against the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Prussia, the, King observed with a smile, ‘I fear 
Bismarck does not know how to treat priests as well 
as Ido. One should treat priests much as one treats 
women (Bisogna trattare 1 Prett come si tratta le 
donne); one should treat them with perfect respect, 
courtesy, and indulgence, but one should not allow 
them to have too much money or too much political 
influence.’ When Sir George observed that he sup- 
posed that Bismarck was more hot-tempered (pas- 
sionato) than Cavour, the King replied, ‘ Cavour also 
was passtonato, but I reined him in’—making a 
gesture with his hands as if curbing a mettlesome 
horse. The conversation then turned to the Franco- 
German war and the fall of Napoleon II]. The King 
lamented the imprudent conduct of M. Benedetti, the 
French Ambassador at Berlin in 1870—gquel benedetta 
Benedetti, as he styled him. ‘I warned my friend the 
Emperor,’ continued his Majesty, ‘that his army was 
VOL. I. D 
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not in a fit state to cope with the Prussian veterans 
who conquered at Sadowa; a large portion of the 
French troops had been employed in hunting Arabs 
in Algeria, which really is little better as a prepara- 
tion for European warfare than your hunting kan- 
garoos in Australia.’ At this point, the Ministers 
arrived for a Council, and Victor Emmanuel dis- 
missed his visitor with a hearty shake of the hand, 
saying, ‘Mio caro amico, I thank you once more for 
your kindness to my nephew.’ 

This interview with the King was followed by a 
dinner at the Quirinal. On the next day Sir George 
Bowen had interviews with the Pope and with Gari- 
baldi. The hours fixed for these only allowed just 
time enough to drive from the Vatican to the villa 
outside the walls which was then iahabited by the 
great patriot. So on his visit to Rome in 1881, it 
happened that both King Humbert and Pope Leo 
XIII. fixed the same day for receiving him, and he 
had only just time to drive direct from the Vatican 
to the Quirinal. 

Sir George Bowen had always maintained friendly 
relations alike with the Anglican and with the Roman 
Catholic Bishops in the several Colonies over which « 
he had presided. Some of these latter had mentioned 
his name favourably in their correspondence with the 
Vatican, and the consequence was his admission to 
a private interview with Pius IX. in 1875 and with 
Leo XIII. in 1881. On entering the ante-chamber 
to the former’s private audience-room he was cour- 
teously received by several Cardinals and other digni- 
taries. On his remarking on the fine view over the 
city and the Campagna to the Alban and Sabine 
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mountains from the windows of the Vatican, ‘the 
most interesting palace in Europe,’ a prelate who from 
the accent with which he spoke Italian seemed to 
be a foreigner, exclaimed, ‘ Formerly it was a palace, 
now it is a prison’ (Prima era palazzo, adesso é pri- 
gione). But this exclamation was courteously rebuked 
or excused by the Italian Cardinals and Prelates 
standing by. They seemed to feel that it was im- 
proper to introduce papal politics in the presence of 
a foreigner, whose personal feelings might be froissés, 
and who was for the moment the guest of the Holy 
Father. Sir George related that he remembered how, 
on one of his earlier visits to the Eternal City, in 1846, 
at the time of the election of Pio Nono, the walls 
were covered with huge placards bearing the words 
Gratt nomi, Amnistia e Ferrovia (Pleasant words, 
amnesty and railroad), which form an anagram on 
the name of the new Pope, Giovanni Maria Mastar- 
Ferretti (as the name of Horatio Nelson makes ‘ Honor 
est a Nilo’); and alluded to His Holiness having granted 
two most popular boons, refused by his predecessor, 
a political amnesty and permission to construct rail- 
ways in the Papal States. One of the Cardinals said, 
“IT hope your Excellency will repeat that to the Holy 
Father at your audience, for it will please him.’ 
Accordingly, when admitted, and asked by the Pope 
the inevitable question, ‘Have you been at Rome 
before ?’ his visitor repeated the reminiscence, at 
which the Pope smiled, but said merely: ‘ You have 
a good memory. Pius IX. was then fully eighty 
years of age, but he was still vigorous in mind and 
body—di stupenda salute, as an Italian statesman said. 
He asked several questions about Australia, and 
D2 
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showed more acquaintance with that country than 
is possessed by most English Bishops. It is believed 
that the reports of the Roman Catholic Bishops 
abroad to the Vatican are very complete. Leo XIII, 
Cardinals Howard, Jacobini, and many other Roman 
dignitaries, displayed similarly accurate knowledge 
of the British Colonies. 

It was a sudden and striking change to drive in 
less than an hour from the historic Vatican, and the 
Pope and his ecclesiastical entourage, to the modern 
villa in which Garibaldi—the persistent enemy of the 
temporal power of the Holy Father—sat in his well- 
known ‘red shirt,’ surrounded by many of the rough 
soldiers who had been with him throughout those 
wonderful expeditions that had proved so fatal alike 
to thrones and altars. It need scareely be said that 
the visitor neither told the Pope that he was going 
from him to Garibaldi, nor Garibaldi that he had 
come to him from the Pope. He was received with 
the habitually simple yet dignified courtesy of Gari- 
baldi, who thanked him for his kindness at Melbourne 
to his son Ricciotti, who had married an English- 
woman and emigrated to Australia. He mentioned 
that in 1852 he had himself visited the Australian 
waters in an Italian merchant-ship, and that he had 
ever since taken a warm interest in the progress of 
the British Colonies in Australia. 

Six years later, Sir George Bowen, while Governor 
of Mauritius, was again in Rome; and as we shall 
not have occasion to revert to the affairs of Italy, some 
letters written during this visit may here be quoted. 
They illustrate very clearly the views of the Vatican 
on the Irish question. 
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Lv an English Statesman. 
Rome: January 24, 1881. 
My dear Lord, ... 

Writing from Rome, I may perhaps be expected 
to say something about the affairs of Italy, in which 
I believe you are much interested. I have always 
taken a warm interest in the progress of Italy, and my 
long service at Corfu made me master of Italian, 
without a thorough knowledge of which language no 
stranger can really understand the Italians. I have also 
the advantage of having entertained at Melbourne, 
while I was Governor of Victoria, the Duke of Genoa, 
the ‘sailor prince ’ of Italy, and brother to the reigning 
Queen. Consequently I have received the most gratify- 
ing attentions and hospitality at the Quirinal, and from 
the court generally; while through our ambassador, 
Sir Augustus Paget (my old friend and former school- 
fellow), I am personally acquainted with the leading 
statesmen of all parties. On the other hand, I used fre- 
quently to ask the Roman Catholic Bishop of Mauritius 
to dinner, and from what I hope is more than the pro- 
verbial ‘lively sense of future favours,’ he has repre- 
sented me to the Vatican as a sort of colonial Charle- 
magne! So the Pope will give me a private audience 
next week, and has directed that every facility shall 
be granted me at the Vatican. I have already had 
interviews, and most interesting conversations, with 
Cardinal Nina, the late, and Cardinal Jacobini, the 
present, Secretary of State (i.e. Prime Minister of the 
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Pope), who spoke to me in a very frank and friendly 
way on many subjects. In particular, they both 
asked earnestly what I thought of the Pope’s letter of 
January 3rd ult. to the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
Ireland. Of course I told them that I thought it 
excellent. The Vatican probably has gone quite as 
far as it could safely go in discouraging the present 
agitation in Ireland. Cardinal Jacobini remarked 
that the Fenians were regarded at the Vatican as a 
kind of Communists—a feeling which I encouraged, 
adding that it was everywhere hoped that the 
Vatican would continue to support the cause of law 
and order in Ireland. There was one point in 
Cardinal Jacobini’s remarks which will, I think, 
specially interest you. Mr. Gladstone is regarded 
by the overwhelming majority of Italians as the 
chief foreign founder of Italian nationality, and 
with almost the same sort of affectionate veneration 
as that with which the Americans regard Lafayette. 
But I am free to confess that I was not prepared, after 
certain papers which he published some years back, 
to find that Mr. Gladstone’s name appears to stand so 
well also at the Vatican. And yet Cardinal Jacobini 
spoke to me of the sense entertained there of the 
conduct of the party now again in power in England 
in removing all religious inequalities and Roman 
Catholic disabilities in Ireland, and in allowing full 
liberty in the British dominions to the Jesuits and 
other religious corporations recently expelled from 
France. He gave me the impression that the Vatican 
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feels that it owes a practical return for this conduct 
on the part of the English Government. 

J was very much struck with the statesmanlike 
views of Cardinal Jacobini. He is said to have 
more than the ability, without the equivocal per- 
sonal character and political unscrupulousness, of 
Cardinal Antonelli. Indeed I have heard him de- 
scribed here as the ‘ablest and best Papal Minister 
since Consalvi.” He was for many years Nuncio in 
Germany, and is said to be the only ecclesiastic who 
ever measured swords with any success with Bis- 
marck. Moreover, he is a younger man than most 
papal functionaries, being only forty-nine, which (as 
you will recollect) Aristotle declared to be the prime 
of the intellect, as thirty-five is of the body. 

I have also established friendly relations with 
Cardinal Howard and other prominent ecclesiastics. 
Indeed my ‘ officious’* and personal relations with the 
Vatican are almost as cordial as with the Quirinal. 

There can, I think, be no doubt of the successful 
consolidation of the Italian kingdom and dynasty. 
Of course, there are some codini, or reactionists, 
especially among that portion of the Roman nobility 
which sprang from the papal families. 1 met also 
at Lady Holland’s charming parties at Naples some 
members of the old Neapolitan noblesse, who not 
unnaturally regret, but more, I fancied, in a social 
than in a political view, the loss of the local court 
and corps diplomatique. There is a similar feeling 
among a small clique also at Florence, Turin, and 
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the other disestablished capitals ; but the best judges, 
native and foreign, believe that these feelings will 
pass away with the present generation. 

On the other hand, Garibaldi’s extravagancies 
have destroyed his influence except with a section 
of the people. I have heard several even of the 
advanced Liberals express their regret that he had 
not been, like Victor Emmanuel, feltzx opportunitate 
mortis, when his great work in the unification of Italy 
had been accomplished. 


To the Same. 
Rome, February 21, 1881. 
My dear Lord, 

Since I wrote to you on the 24th‘ultimo, I have 
had another most interesting interview with Cardinal 
Jacobini, and I have also been favoured with a 
private audience by the Pope, who received me in 
the most gratifying manner. His Holiness began by 
saying that he had given me a special audience be- 
cause he wished to tell me that there were on record 
at the Vatican letters from the Catholic Bishops in 
the several Colonies that 1 had governed, and that 
they all expressed a high sense of the good offices 
which they had received from me; and that he 
(the Pope) desired to convey to me the expression 
of his entire satisfaction and thanks (pena sod- 
disfazione e ringraziament). I replied (in Italian) 
that anything I had been able to do in the matter of 
which his Holiness had been pleased to speak in such 
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gratifying terms was simply my duty, and in the 
execution of the instructions, and in carrying out the 
general policy of the English Government. The Pope 
rejoined that he had every reason to be satisfied with 
the instructions issued by the English Government to 
the authorities in the British Colonies with respect 
to their conduct towards the Catholic ecclesiastics, 
Bishops, Vicars Apostolic, and others; and that he 
was confident that these instructions would always 
be faithfully carried out by all the Viceroys and Go- 
vernors as they had been by me. He added that he 
had especial reason to be satisfied with what had been 
done in this way recently ‘at Calcutta and Malta.’ 
I now thought that, after these compliments to my- 
self and my Government, the time had arrived for me 
to say in my turn something pleasant, so I spoke to 
the following effect: ‘Suntissimo Padre, it must be 
very gratifymg to every Englishman to learn that 
your Holiness has been pleased to express yourself 
in terms of satisfaction with the acts of the English 
Government, and of its servants, who, I repeat, have 
“simply discharged their duty by carrying out their 
instructions. On the other hand, though I have no 
special authority to speak on behalf of the English 
Government, I feel confident that every Englishman 
is deeply sensible of the valuable support afforded 
by your Holiness to the cause of law and order in 
addressing to the Catholic Bishops in Ireland the 
excellent letter of January 3rd ult., which cannot fail 
to produce results favourable to public tranquillity.’ I 
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observed that the Pope ‘ pricked up his ears’ (if one 
may use so familiar a phrase with regard to so great 
and sacred a personage) when I mentioned the word 
‘Treland,’ and that he listened to my remarks with 
profound attention, keeping his eyes fixed on mine. 
After a moment’s pause, he replied, in very measured 
and decisive language and tone, nearly as follows: 

‘Yes, I addressed the Irish Bishops in support of 
the cause of order. Let the people of Ireland bring 
forward their grievances and complaints by way of 
petition and by legal and constitutional means ( per 
via dt petizione e con mezzi legal e costituzionals), 
but the Holy See will always support public order 
and discourage all revolutionary measures (ogni 
misura rivoluzionaria).’ : 

The Pope then spoke of other matters ;—of the 
Vatican Library, of which, as a learned theologian 
and accomplished scholar, he is a munificent sup- 
porter ; and of my family, for he had kindly allowed 
me to bring my daughters with me to the audience. 
While speaking to me, he held in his hand, in a most 
gracious and paternal manner, the hand of my young- 
est daughter, a girl of twelve. He finally dismissed us 
with his blessing, laying his hand on the head of each 
of us; and he added that he would send the Apostolic 
Benediction ‘ to the faithful in your island of Mauri- 
tius (a’ fedeli nella vostra Isola di Maurizio),.’ 

I have had long conversations, to the same effect 
with that sketched above, with Cardinal Jacobini, 
Cardinal Howard, and other leading functionaries of 
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the Vatican. All that I see and hear in Rome fully 
confirms the belief that the Vatican would help us as 
far as it can in our Irish difficulties; but the Irish 
priests are nearly all taken from, and dependent upon, 
the mass of the people; and, while they can do a 
good deal to swell the cry against England, they have 
little power if they try to stem the tide of popular 
enmity to us. 

I did not think it right to speak to the Pope on 
a subject which is ‘exercising’ the Vatican consi- 
derably, and on which His Holiness recently spoke 
strongly to a friend of mine—-an English Roman 
Catholic. I refer to the re-establishment of at least 
the former ‘ officious’ diplomatic relations, as carried 
on with the Holy See by.Lord Odo Russell, Lord Lyons, 
and other members of our corps diplomatique. The 
Pope complained to the friend to whom I allude, that 
he was often pressed indirectly to do good offices for 
Ingland with respect to Ireland, the Colonies, and 
otherwise, and yet that the Holy See was not recog- 
nised by the English Government even in the modified 
way of former years. I should much have liked to 
have spoken to the Pope on this point, to which 
Cardinals Jacobini and Howard had directed my 
attention, but I abstained from doing so, partly on 
account of my official position as an English Governor, 
and partly because I have reason to know that my 
friend Sir Augustus Paget is not favourable to the re- 
sumption of any diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
He can, and does, get things done sometimes, chiefly 
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through Cardinal Howard; but Cardinal Howard 
told me, in the strongest language, that he was thus 
placed in a most invidious position; that the Irish 
Bishops and clergy had come to suspect him, as an 
Englishman, of prejudicing the Vatican against Ire- 
land ; and that he was subjected to many slights and 
attacks in consequence. I may mention en passant 
that I frequently see here on friendly terms not only 
Cardinal Howard, but also Bishop Clifford (of Clifton), 
Bishop Vaughan (of Salford), Algernon Stanley (a 
brother of Lord Stanley of Alderley and a recent 
convert), and other English Roman Catholics of good 
family ; and that they all scarcely conceal their dis- 
like for some of the Irish clergy. However, this 
feeling evidently arises, in great “part, from the 
want of sympathy of polished English gentlemen 
for persons whose manners often betray the peasant 
class from which they sprang. One of the most 
prominent of the Irish Prelates is Dr. Croke, now 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, but who was 
Bishop of Auckland while 1 was Governor of New 
Zealand. He dined with me in 1871 while the Duke 
of Edinburgh was my guest in that Colony; when a 
naval officer said of him: ‘ By Jove, Sir George, this 
Irish Bishop has got a brogue on which you might 
hang your hat!’ 

There is undoubtedly a strong feeling at the 
Vatican in favour of the resumption of some kind of 
diplomatic relations with England ; and this feeling is 
shared by the English here who have given attention 
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to the subject; and in particular, by Sir Henry 
Layard, who is spending the winter at Rome, and 
with whom I am carefully studying Roman art and 
antiquities. Of course I am aware of the practical 
difficulties in the way of either establishing ‘ official ’ 
or renewing ‘ officious ’ relations.’ 

You will smile to hear that the King appointed for 
his private interview with me the day appointed also 
for my private interview with the Pope. Cardinal 
Jacobini had given me an order for admission that 
morning to the Pope’s chapel at the Vatican, where 
a solemn service, with the Dies Ira, was performed 
on the anniversary of the death of the late Pope, 
in the presence of his successor and of the College 
of Cardinals. “I had some difficulty in hurrying’ 
from the Vatican in time to present myself at the 
Quirinal at the hour appointed by his Majesty. I 
had a most interesting conversation with the King, who 
spoke much of the progress of Italy, and of his recent 
triumphal tour in Sicily and in the south. ‘Noun cz 
manca altro che i danaro (Nothing but money is 
wanting to us), was his summary of the position of 
his Kingdom. You are aware that the Government 
and Parliament are about to abolish inconvertible 
paper, and to return to what the Americans call 
‘hard money.’ 


1 On a visit to a country house in Ireland in the autumn of 1887, 
Sir George Bowen met Monsignor Persico, whom Pope Leo XIII. 
had sent to inquire and report on Insh affairs, and had much con- 
versation with hum; saying ‘I am confident, Monsignor, that your 
Report to the Vatican will be such that no Englishman will have to 
say with Horace, “ Perstcos odi, puer, apparatus.”’’ (Carm. I. 88.) 
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His Majesty proceeded to refer to English affairs, 
and spoke of Mr. Gladstone. He said that he had 
carefully studied the course of recent parliamentary 
proceedings in England, and that he felt certain 
that Gladstone and his Ministry would triumph over 
Irish disaffection and obstruction. There is evidently 
even less sympathy for the Irish agitators at the 
Quirinal than at the Vatican. I was sorry to see the 
King look worn and weary. He is known to work 
much harder than most constitutional sovereigns. 
He observed that I must have sometimes felt tired of 
my exile of above twenty years from Europe as a 
Colonial Governor, but that he supposed that, like 
himself, I found consolation in the diligent discharge 
of my duty. He added that the day was often too 
short for all he had to do in his cabinet, in visiting 
public institutions, &c., and that his only recreation 
was an occasional day’s shooting or hunting. King 
Humbert is generally regarded, like his father, as a 
thoroughly honest man—re galantuomo; while la 
Perla d@Italia, as the Italians delight to call Queen 
Margaret, is beloved for her grace and goodness, — 
like our Princess of Wales. 

As you are doubtless aware, Roman society is 
divided into Bianchi and Neri, i.e. adherents of the 
King and of the Pope, respectively ; divisions some- 
what analogous to those of the Guelphs and Ghibe- 


1 Tt will be recollected that this letter was wmtten in 1881, and 
that Mr. Gladstone did not change his policy concerning Irish affairs 
tall 1886. 
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lines in Italy in the Middle Ages, and of the Jacobites 
and Hanoverians in England during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. I need scarcely assure 
you that we are strictly neutral, and go one night 
to a Court ball among the Branchi, and the next 
night to a ball of the Neri, among Princes Bor- 
ghese, Altieri, and the other great papal families, and 
the ambassadors accredited to the Pope. It is be- 
lieved that the Jacobite feeling will die out gradually 
in Italy, as in England. The younger Roman princes 
are gradually succumbing to the smiles of the Queen 
and the brilliancy of the Quirinal. What a revolu- 
tion it is! When I was first at Rome in 1845, how 
little I dreamed that I should live to dine with a 
King of Italy in the old palace of the Popes! 

There can, I think, be no question of the success 
of constitutional government in Italy. I attend fre- 
quently the debates in both Houses of the Italian 
Parliament (in which, by the way, I am always given 
a place of honour, as an English Governor—a distinc- 
tion not accorded at home to English Ambassadors 
aud Governors). The proceedings of the Italian 
Senate are as decorous as those of the English House 
of Lords. As an Italian Statesman remarked to me 
yesterday, Non abbiamo una Irlanda nel nostro regno.’ 
The speeches of the leading members of both sides 
are practical and businesslike; without, I think, much 
pretension to eloquence. A fortnight ago there was 
a meeting at Rome of delegates of the Radical party 
from all parts of Italy ; avowedly in favour of universal 
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suffrage, but really with republican objects. The 
Government prohibited the meeting taking place on 
the Capitol, as the promoters wished, and the whole 
thing was a ludicrous fiasco, the Romans treating the 
entire movement with contemptuous indifference. 
The Italians are very proud of their showing them- 
selves so much more capable of steady Parliamentary 
self-government than the other chief nations of the 
Latin race—the French and the Spaniards. I have 
asked several Italian Statesmen to what they ascribe 
this unquestionable superiority. ‘ They ascribe it partly 
to their historical traditions of the old Roman consti- 
tution, and still more to their long training under 
their municipalities in modern times. I fancy that 
they are more indebted than they would like to 
admit to the strong admixture of Teutonic blood in 
modern Italy, through the Lombards, Normans, and 
other northern invaders, and through the vast number 
of northern captives imported by the old Romans. 
The modern French are more Gauls, i.e. Celts (like 
the Irish) than Franks; and the modern Spaniards 
more Iberians (i.e. probably Basques) than Visigoths. ° 
I was at a ball last night at the German embassy on 
the Capitol (the house inhabited by Niebuhr and 
Bunsen when Prussian ministers at Rome), and it was 
interesting to hear this Teutonic theory strongly ad- 
vocated in the old Roman fortress and sanctuary on 
the top of the Tarpeian Rock. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON LEAVE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA—ENTERTAINED AT A PUBLIC 
DINNER IN LONDON WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN THE 
CHAIR — VARIETIES OF LIFE IN ENGLAND, OCANADA, AND 
THE UNITED STATES —LORD DUFFERIN—PRESIDENT GRANT— 
AMERICAN POLITICS—THE MORMONS—BRIGHAM YOUNG—BSAN 
FRANCISCO—‘ THE STARS AND BARS ’—MISS LEE OF VIRGINIA 
——-RETURN TO MELBOURNE. 


To return to 1875. Sir George Bowen travelled 
from Rome direct to London, stopping only for a day 
or two at Paris, to see the British Ambassador, Lord 
Lyons, whom he had known twenty years before at 
Athens, where he began his distinguished career as 
Attaché to his father, then British Minister in Greece, 
but afterwards the Admiral commanding our fleet 
during the Crimean War. On his arrival in London, 
Sir George Bowen was entertained at a public dinner 
attended by nearly three hundred leading Statesmen 
and politicians of all parties, and prominent Colonists 
trom all quarters of the Empire, with the Duke of 
Edinburgh in the chair. We believe that this was the 
first occasion on which any one of the Queen’s sons 
presided at an entertainment given to an individual.’ 

Lockhart, in his Life of Scott,? remarks that 
the range of the society in which Sir Walter mixed 


1 In the chapters on Victoria and Mauritius will be found a full 
report of this banquet, and also of that given to Sir George Bowen at 
Paris in 1881 by the French planters of Mauritius. See Vol. II. chaps. 
28 and 81. 2 Vol. VI. (first Edition) chap. 11. 
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on his visits to London is strikingly exemplified 
in the record of one day, when we find him break- 
fasting at the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park, and 
supping in ‘ honest Dan Terry’s house like a squirrel- 
cage’ above the Adelphi Theatre. A single day of 
Sir George Bowen's social life puts even this versa- 
tility into the shade. It began with a reception by 
the Queen, and luncheon at Windsor Castle. The 
same evening he was present at a dinner given in 
London by the members of Trinity College, Oxford, 
of which he had been a Scholar. Lord Selborne, the 
late Lord Chancellor, who had also been a Scholar of 
Trinity, was in the chair. Later on the same night, 
Sir G. Bowen had accepted an invitation from Mr. 
Henry Irving to attend the representation of ‘ Faust’ 
at the Lyceum Theatre, and afterwards to a supper 
on the stage. He got back from Windsor just in 
time for the Trinity dinner, and he effected his retreat 
from the dinner just in time to see the last act of 
‘Faust,’ and to be received on the stage by Mr. Irving 
in the costume worn as Mephistopheles. On his ex- 
plaining why he had to leave the dinner before the 
company dispersed, a prominent politician present 
said : ‘You certainly have had an eventful day. You 
lunch with the Queen, you dine with the Trinity, and 
you sup with the Devil!’ 

This was in 1886; but similar crowded days 
occurred during his visit to Eugland in 1875. On one 
day he was invited to dinner by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Tait) and by the Prime Minister (Disraeli). 
The ecclesiastical invitation came first and was ac- 
cepted, so the bidding of the Premier had to be de- 
clined. Mentioning this to Mr. Robert Lowe (now 
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Lord Sherbrooke), who supposed that the Archbishop 
would of course be thrown over for the Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir George declared that he should stick to the 
prior engagement. ‘ How unwise!’ said his friend. 
‘What possible good can an Archbishop be to a 
Governor? Oh! I see how itis. You are tired of 
being a Colonial Governor and wish to become a 


Colonial Bishop !’ 


In September 1875, Sir George Bowen, attended 
by his A.D.C. Major Pitt, R.A , left England to return 
to Victoria by way of America; his family proceeding 
shortly after by the less fatiguing Suez route, and 
rejoining him at Melbourne. At New York he re- 
mained a week and saw some of the best American 
society ; thence*he proceeded up the Hudson and by 
railway to Stockbridge in Massachusetts, a beautiful 
village with an ivy-covered church—hke a country 
village and church in England—where he was the 
guest of Mr. Dudley Field, the eminent New York 
lawyer; thence to Boston, where he had letters of 
introduction to Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Russell Lowell, and other eminent men; and where, 
°as an Oxford scholar, he was entertained by the 
President of Harvard University. A letter written 
from Washington gives some further account of this 
tour in Canada and the United States. 


To the Earl of Carnarvon. 
Washington, November 22, 1875. 
My dear Lord, 
Mr. Herbert may probably have laid before you 
the letter which I wrote to him last month, while I 
E2 
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was staying with Lord Dufferin in Canada. I had 
then seen New York, Boston (where I found the 
literary society very brilliant, the talk at Harvard 
University being better, but the dinners worse, than 
at Oxford); Quebec, which quite deserves its repu- 
tation for beauty and interest ; Montreal; and Ottawa, 
that wintry Washington of Canada. I have since 
seen Toronto, Niagara, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, and Washington. To-morrow I shall start on 
my way across the continent, ved Chicago, the Salt 
Lake City, and San Francisco, and reach my post at 
Melbourne at the expiration of the twelve months’ 
leave granted me after my sixteen years’ continuous 
service as a Colonial Governor. 

Lord Dufferin and I have compared opinions on 
many subjects of colonial interest, not, as he said, 
without mutual advantage. I have seen all the lead- 
ing public men of Canada and the United States, and 
I have collected a mass of information and precedents 
of all kinds, which cannot fail to be of practical use 
to me hereafter. Public men in Canada are of much 
the same calibre as in Australia, but Canada is a poor 
and cold country when compared with Australia. A 
Canadian politician remarked to me, ‘We spend 
half of our short summer in providing for the 
subsistence of ourselves and of our cattle during 
our long winter.’ The revenue of the single Colony 
of Victoria is equal to that of the entire Dominion 
of Canada. 

At Toronto I frequently saw my old Oxford friend 
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Goldwin Smith. He has married a rich Canadian 
lady, and they make their very pleasant home a 
sort of Holland House for America. The news- 
paper edited by him is the oracle of the American 
doctrinaires. His idea would seem to be to make 
Canada independent of England, and to form it into 
a sort of American Belgium, a small Parliamentary 
State, near the great American Republic or Empire. 
A man must have visited the United States and con- 
versed with all classes to understand how right Lord 
Dufferin was in showing that there is much more real 
and practical democracy (in the classical sense) under 
British institutions; and how well justified Louis 
Napoleon was in stating in one of his last speeches to 
the French legislature, that the institutions of France 
under the Empire and of the American Republic 
were somewhat similar, with the exception that im 
France there is an hereditary President. Americans 
are rather fond of boasting that their President and 
the Emperor of Russia are now the only two personal 
rulers among Christian potentates. As Kinglake 
(in his ‘ History of the Crimean War’) puts it: ‘ They 
alone can ring a bell and tell an aide-de-camp 
to order an army to march.’ All American Presi- 
dents and State Governors, as incarnations of the 
popular will, and dictators ne guid detriment: capiat 
respublica, are expected to veto, according to their 
personal discretion, all acts of the Federal and State 
legislatures to which they may personally object. 
Many Americans now rather distrust some of their 
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legislatures owing to the corruption which they 
believe to be as prevalent as in the English Parliament 
in the days of Walpole. I may mention one illustra- 
tion. I have seen a great deal of General Bristow, 
the Secretary to the Treasury (that is, the Finance 
Minister) of the United States. I asked him if he 
thought the United States Government would return 
to ‘hard money.’ He replied: ‘Our Congress is not 
your House of Commons: the Executive here does 
not care ten cents for its acts, and the President will 
go on as he has done, steadily vetoing all “soft money ” 
Bills.’ An English friend said, ‘Only fancy our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer boasting that the Queen 
would go on steadily vetoing all money bills.” The 
late Attorney-General (Mr. Evarts) told me that he 
dared not advise what he thought would be the best 
course with regard to the proposed trial of Jefferson 
Davis, for the late President, Andrew Johnson, would 
have turned him out, and replaced him by a more 
compliant lawyer. The Cabinet of the President, of 
course, are not responsible advisers, and constitution- 
ally hold a status little higher than that of Permanent 
Under-Secretary in England. 

I found that the great majority of Canadians are 
averse to Goldwin Smith’s idea of a Canadian Belgium. 
They are loyal to the Crown, but say that if their 
connexion with England should be severed, they will 
prefer incorporation with the United States. They 
feel that the age of small States is past, and they are 
determined to be either Britons or Americans. Lord 
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Dufferin is generally, and most deservedly, popular 
in Canada, and his speeches have made a great im- 
pression in the United States. 

Lord Houghton and I, and the English Minister, 
Sir Edward Thornton, were invited last week to a 
very interesting dinner at Mr. Hamilton Fish’s (the 
Secretary of State’s). There were present, Presi- 
dent Grant and his Cabinet, with the principal 
heads of the public departments ; the Chief Justice 
of the United States (Mr. Waite); Mr. Bancroft (the 
historian); indeed most of the principal official men 
of this country. There was excellent badinage. Lord 
Houghton humorously talked so much in favour 
of polygamy, that the President said, with a grim 
smile, that he teally thought he must make him 
the next Governor of Utah. At this dinner at Mr. 
Fish’s, I suggested, as I frequently do in conversing 
with Americans, that Lord Stanhope is right in 
the opinion stated in his History, that if England had 
not pursued so insane a policy towards the British 
Colonies a hundred years ago, the revolution would 
‘never have taken place. The President and his 
Cabinet, like most other Americans, agreed that if Eng- 
land had adopted in the eighteenth century her present 
colonial policy, and, as a high functionary present 
politely remarked, ‘ sent out such good Governors as 
Lord Dufferin and Sir George Bowen,’ we should 
possibly still be all members of one United Empire; 
only, as the Attorney General added : ‘ Now that the 
great majority of the Anglo-Saxon race is on the west 
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side of the Atlantic, we Americans would claim that 
the Queen should reside, at least partly, on our side.’ 
All agreed also that if the Queen were to visit the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876 at Philadelphia, she 
would receive such a triumph as the world has 
never seen. All Americans will be greatly disap- 
pointed if one of our Princes does not come over on 
this grand occasion. There is already a picture of 
George IV. in the Independence Hall at Philadelphia, 
where the famous Declaration was adopted on July 
4, 1776; and the President of the Exhibition Com- 
mission told Lord Houghton and me that heis trying 
to get a statue of George III. to put up in the place 
of honour in the central hall of the Exhibition. 

I sat next President Grant at the‘dinner to which 
I have referred, and had much interesting conversa- 
tion with him. He is a modest and unassuming man, 
and told me many curious anecdotes of his early 
career, as well as of his great campaigns. Alluding 
to the luxurious habits of the young men of the 
present time, he observed: ‘My son often does not 
get up before ten o’clock; and I told him the’ 
other day that when I was at his age I had to 
rise before daylight to milk a cow and clean a 
horse.’ ‘ May I ask, sir, what your son answered ?’ 
‘Oh! he said that “your father was not so good to 
you as you are tome.”’ ‘He might have replied,’ I 
rejoined, ‘that your father was not President of the 
United States.’ It was very interesting to hear simple 
anecdotes of this kind from one of the great soldiers 
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of the century, and who now is also one of the 
greatest potentates in the world. 

Turning to American politics, he told me that 
his own opinion inclined to agree with those who 
think that the President ought to be elected for six 
years, and to be afterwards ineligible. However, 
most Americans think that General Grant would be 
probably elected for a third term if it were not for 
their almost superstitious reverence for the unwritten 
law of the protest of Washington against any such 
prolongation, which he declined to accept for him- 
self. There is a general feeling that Grant saved the 
Union in the late war; that he is a man of deeds, not 
words, and that he will also steadily veto any measure 
adverse to ‘hard money’ and to the secular system of 
public instruction, which is a favourite article in the 
political creed of the majority of Americans. I asked 
the President and other American Statesmen what 
they thought of the idea of a future alliance or 
confederation of the Anglo-Saxon race, such as Mr. 
W. E. Forster has often shadowed forth, and especially 
in his recent speech at Edinburgh. They all say that 
they like’ the idea, though of course they do not 
pledge themselves to any details ; and looking to the 
recent utterances of some of our English politicians 
and journalists, they doubt if England at present 
really desires anything of the kind. 

Lord Houghton and I were much interested in our 
visit to Richmond and the battlefields near it, the 
bloodiest in all history. The chief men in the South 
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still speak of the Union Government much as the Irish 
Home Rulers speak of the English Government, while 
the Southern ladies are all as fierce rebels * as the Jaco- 
bite ladies in Scotland a hundred and fifty years ago. 
All however agree that there is no chance of another 
attempt being made to break up the Union, at least 
in the present generation. The Americans now feel 
themselves a nation and not a bundle of States. The 
war of Secession has done for their nationality what 
the war with France has done for German nationality. 
They are now less sensitive, while we are more re- 
spectful; they are like a successful young man who 
is no longer bumptious when he feels his position in 
the world to be secure. The statue of the Confederate 
General, Stonewall Jackson, was lately set up at 
Richmond with much ceremony, and a great parade 
of English flags, and of sympathy with England. No 
doubt, as the ‘Times’ said, it was very indiscreet in 
any body of Englishmen to send it over; and their 
indiscretion, some years ago, might have led to grave 
consequences. But the Americans have now out- 
erown the sensitiveness of their national youth; they 
know that they have waged a war in which they had, 
from first to last, and on both sides, more than two 
millions of men under arms; they feel the great 
position which they now hold in the eyes of the world; 


1 Sir G. Bowen was told at Washington that General Lee once met 
with a fiag of truce some Northern Generals to arrange for a cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners; and that alluding to the term ‘ rebels’ as 
applied to the Confederates, he said, ‘Gentlemen, I propose a toast 
which we can all accept: “ The first Reser, George Washington!"’ 
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they are almost as proud of their victory in law and 
diplomacy at Geneva in the ‘ Alabama’ case, as of 
their warlike triumphs at Richmond and Charleston ; 
in short, they are in good humour with themselves, 
and consequently with us. They really seem to care 
as little about a rich Englishman sending over a 
statue of Jackson to Richmond, as we should care 
if some rich American were to set up a statue of 
Cromwell at Worcester or Naseby. 

According to my observation, the typical Yankee 
is now as nearly extinct as the typical John Bull. 
The overflowing kindness and courtesy everywhere 
accorded this year to Lord Houghton and myself, are 
meant as demonstrations of national good will to our 
country. In Lord Houghton they had one who com- 
bined two capacities which they like and admire, 
that of an English peer, and an English man of letters ; 
and when Ii have remonstrated against some of the 
flattering attentions showered upon myself, I have 
been told that I am the first Colonial Governor they 
have had amongst them for along time, and that they 
‘desire to show their respect and sympathy for one 
who represents alike the Queen and also that British 
Colonial Empire to which their fathers belonged. 
Colonel Scott, the ‘ Railway King’ of America, insisted 
on sending me and my aide-de-camp across America 
_from Philadelphia to San Francisco in a most com- 
fortable ‘President’s car,’ containing drawing-room, 
dining-room, bedrooms, and excellent kitchen and 
attendants. In fact, it was an hotel on wheels. 
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It was very interesting in the course of this tour 
in Virginia to see the many traces of the Civil War 
in the capital of the Confederate States and its 
immediate neighbourhood. The Mayor drove Lord 
Houghton and Sir George Bowen over the battlefields 
near Richmond, many of which then resembled an 
Australian goldfield, for they presented a surface of 
crumbling earthworks, which had been pushed on 
by the contending armies so close to each other that 
in many cases the Northern and Southern soldiers 
fought with their bayonets over the ridges of their 
trenches. The drivers of the Mayor’s carriages and 
all the hack drivers of Richmond were liberated slaves 
—cheery, laughing negroes, who seemed often to look 
back with sympathy to their old masters and former 
homes. In a letter which Sir George Bowen after- 
wards received from Lord Houghton, it was said: ‘I 
shall never forget the party to which we were invited 
at Richmond by the Governor of Virginia, a former 
Confederate general, who had been wounded in 
battle; how much I was touched by a charming 
American lady suddenly striking up my own song, 
Strangers yet; and how, when the Governor apolo- 
gised to us for retiring early, because he had a ball 
in his back, you remarked to me that “such an arriére- 
pensée was a sufficient excuse ;” a mot which I often 
repeat in England as one of the most amusing I ever 
heard.’ 

On their return to Washington, the travellers 
visited together Washington’s old home at Mount 
Vernon, which resembles some of the early settlers’ 
houses in Australia. On crossing the Potomac, a 
question was raised about the story related in some 
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of the popular biographies of Washington, viz. that 
he was so strong that he could throw a dollar across 
the Potomac, which is there far wider than the Thames 
at Westminster; for legends have already grown up 
about him as if he had been an early Christian saint. 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, on his tour in America 
some years later, was escorted to Mount Vernon by 
the Attorney-General of the United States, who when 
asked if this legend was true, replied : ‘ Well, my Lord, 
if you have read that story, 1 suppose it must have 
some foundation. At all events, it is not for me to 
belittle the Father of my country; but your Lordship 
will please to recollect that a hundred years ago the 
dollar went much further than it goes now!’ 

From Washington Sir G. Bowen returned to 
Philadelphia, apd thence crossed the continent to 
San Francisco in the ‘ President’s car’ attached to the 
express train. He stopped for one day at Chicago, 
and for four days at Salt Lake City. 


To an English Statesman. 


Salt Lake City : December 3, 1875. 

This is a glorious place in point of scenery—as fine 
as anything in Switzerland. Moreover, when I say that 
the Great Salt Lake, surrounded by its amphitheatre 
of snowy mountains, varying in height from 8,000 to 
12,000 ft., reminds me of Lake Wakatipu in New 
Zealand, and of the mountains of Otago, I mean that 
it reminds me of some of the most magnificent 
scenery in the whole world. But after all, ‘the 
proper study of mankind is man’; and I have just 
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returned from an interview with Brigham Young, 
who received me cordially, and with an evident desire 
to make a favourable impression on a British Go- 
vernor. ‘Oh, I do hope,’ he said, ‘that the time 
will come when England, whence we receive so many 
of our brethren and sisters, will do us the justice which 
America withholds.’ And speaking of the next contest 
for the Presidency, he remarked: ‘What we really 
want for President of the United States is a man like 
one of your stout old English admirals, who has no 
theories, and will stand no nonsense.’ I had a letter 
of introduction to the Governor of the Territory of 
Utah, a sharp lawyer from Boston, and he took me a 
drive in the afternoon. I asked him what he sup- 
posed that Brigham Young meant” in his remark 
about British admirals ; when, after stroking his beard 
for some minutes in deep reflection, he replied : ‘ Well, 
Sir, I reckon that Brigham has read the life of your 
Lord Nelson, and believes that vour “ stout old British 
admirals” (as he calls them) would not object to a 
plurality of wives so much as does our General Grant.’ 
In appearance and manner Brigham Young re-‘ 
sembles a cross between a Methodist parson and an 
American sea-captain. He has the white tie, the 
black clothes, and the unctuous manner of the first, 
and the clear cold eye, and look of habitual command 
of the other. All, however, admit that the Mormon 
prophet is a man of extraordinary personal influence 
and skill in organising labour and colonisation. His 
followers worship him much as the old Greek colonists 
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worshipped their (kists ;——as the Moses, who in 1846, 
after the assassination, or, as they call it, the ‘ mar- 
tyrdom,’ of Joseph Smith, led their Exodus across 
the American desert, through wild tribes of hostile 
Indians, over the Rocky Mountains, and through 
every species of danger and hardship, to their 
Canaan, or ‘Sion,’ which then formed part of Mexico, 
and lay beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. 
But the railroad, that Iron Horse more powerful than 
the American cavalry, has followed them up, and 
now there is a strong force of United States troops en- 
camped on the hill above the city, whose guns (as the 
commanding officer said to me) ‘ could soon make it 
_hot for the Mormons, if they should resist the law.’ 
The position of affairs here is very curious ; as you 
are aware, a ‘Territory’ is analogous in its constitu- 
tion to a‘ Crown Colony.’ Although the population of 
Utah is now 150,000 (of which number 10,000 are 
‘ Gentiles,’ 1.e. non-Mormons), and although Nevada, 
California, and other former Territories have been 
erected into States when their population was much 
smaller, the Congress steadily refuses to make Utah a 
State so long as the Mormon organisation continues ; 
for if the Mormons had full powers of self-government, 
they would of course have a Mormon Governor, and 
Mormon Executive Officers, Judges, &c., and would 
pass laws establishing polygamy, and rendering their 
country uninhabitable except by Mormons. While 
Utah remains a Territory, the Governor is appointed 
by the President from Washington; and he has an 
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absolute veto on all acts of the local legislature, which 
is entirely Mormon. All the Judges and chief public 
officers are also appointed by the President, and 
use the United States troops as a posse comitatus to 
execute their decrees ; nay more, the Governor is by 
law Commander-in-Chief, and he refuses to allow the 
Mormons to parade or be drilled with their own 
rifles. Brigham bitterly complained to me, with the 
tone and air of a pious confessor or martyr, of the 
bondage in which his people are held, as ‘ worse than 
that of the Israelites in the Land of Goshen.’ On 
the other hand the few ‘Gentiles’ in Utah say that 
their lives would not be safe if things were otherwise, 
and that in the country districts even now, apostate 
Mormons have ‘disappeared’ (#davicOnoav, in the 
phrase of Thucydides’), under the hands of the 
‘ Avenging Angels,’ or ‘ Danites,’ as the secret police 
of the ruling priesthood is called. They are said to 
have perpetrated murders and massacres in the 
disguise of Indians. 

Many people believe that this strange theocracy 
will break up on the death of Young; but that is not 
the opinion of the Missionary Bishop of the Anglican 
Church in the United States, who has a small congre- 
gation in Salt Lake City. He believes that the organi- 
sation has been so successful as a colonising power, 
that so many personal interests have grown up under 
it, and that it is worked by so many other able men 
besides Brigham Young, that it will not be easily de- 

1 Thucydides, III. 838. Cf. IV. 80. 


ry 
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stroyed. It is recruited every year by several thousand 
emigrants, chiefly from the labouring classes of Wales, 
Scotland, and Sweden, who find comfortable home- 
steads provided for them, while their women are (for 
peasant girls) luxuriously lodged in the houses of the 
rich Mormons. Polygamy in Utah, as in Turkey, is 
necessarily practised only by comparatively wealthy 
men. The Bishop told me, among many other curious 
facts and anecdotes, that Brigham Young often asks 
clergymen of various communions, who visit. Utah, to 
preach in the ‘Tabernacle,’ as his large, theatre-like 
church is called ; warning them, however, that if they 
should say anything against the ‘ peculiar’ institution 
(polygamy), he reserved to himself the right of reply- 
ing at the end ofthe sermon. Mr. Newman Hall, the 
well-known Baptist Minister, was thus invited, and 
preached on the parable of the ‘ Rich Man and Laza- 
rus.’ In the course of his sermon, he brought in an 
attack on polygamy, but wound up with the hope that 
all present, whether polygamists or monogamists, 
would meet at last in ‘ Abraham’s bosom.’ When he 
sat down, Brigham rose up, and merely said: ‘My 
Mormon brethren, our reverend friend, Mr. Newman 
Hall, has forgotten in his eloquent sermon to remind 
us of one little fact, and that is that Abraham himself 
was a polygamist.’ 
San Francisco: December 8, 1875. 

After crossing the Rocky Mountains by railway 
at a point higher than the convent of Mount 8&t. 
Bernard, i.e. more than 8,000 ft. above the sea, and 
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being whirled along for two days among snowy 
peaks, we descended to the soft Italian climate and 
perpetual summer of the Pacific coast, and reached 
San Francisco, the New York of the West. Cali- 
fornia closely resembles Australia in climate, pro- 
ducts, and the general appearance of the country; 
while San Francisco has about the same population, 
though it is not so handsomely or solidly built, as Mel- 
bourne. A box at the principal theatre was this even- 
ing placed by the Mayor at my disposal, and, on my 
entrance, ‘God save the Queen’ was twice played by 
the orchestra, having been encored by the large 
audience, which received it with enthusiasm. But 
this is only a fresh proof of the respect and courtesy 
which the Americans are prepared fo extend to every 
English official. 


Nothing could be more gratifying personally, or 
more satisfactory on public grounds, than the recep- 
tion accorded in the United States to Sir G. Bowen as 
a British Governor representing the Queen in one 
of the most important provinces of the Empire. This 
good feeling continued till the last moment of his 
stay on the soil of the Great Republic; for on em- 
barking on board the mail steamer for Australia, the 
Directors of the Company gave a lunch in the cabin 
in his honour, inviting several of the chief residents 
of San Francisco to meet him. As he stepped on 
the deck, the American flag was hoisted, but by some 
mischance the rope gave way, and the flag falling 
enveloped in its folds a young lady standing near 
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him. Sir George advanced to, as it were, unveil the 
lady, saying, ‘I am sure it will do no harm to any 
American to be enveloped in the Stars and Stripes’ 
A voice came from under the flag: ‘Sir, I perceive 
you are a Britisher. What have / to do with the 
Stars and Stripes? J am for the Stars and Bars’ (the 
flag of the Confederate States). Her rescuer for a 
moment thought that in his last moments on Ameri- 
can waters he might be a witness of what Americans 
call ‘a difficulty,’ that is, some sharp-shooting with 
revolvers. But a captain in the American navy, 
whose acquaintance he had recently made, stepped 
forward and said, ‘Sir George Bowen, permit me to 
introduce you to Miss Lee of Virginia, the daughter 
of the famous Confederate General, Robert Lee; and 
now you will ufiderstand why she prefers the old 
Confederate flag, though the country is now reunited 
under the National banner.’ Such was his first 
acquaintance with Miss Lee, who afterwards became 
his guest in Australia, and whom he has since met 
at Rome, London, Paris, Hong Kong, and elsewhere. 

The ‘ City of San Francisco ’ conveyed Sir George 
on a prosperous voyage back to his government of 
Victoria. There was but one stoppage, at Honolulu, 
before Sydney was reached. Here he found in the 
British Commissioner and Consul-General, an old 
Oxford friend, Mr. James Wodehouse. From Sydney 
he proceeded, after staying there for three days with 
the Governor, Sir Hercules Robinson, to Melbourne, 
where he was welcomed by his Ministers, and by the 
Mayor of Melbourne, who gave a banquet in his honour 
on his return, as he had done on his departure on 
leave of absence twelve months previously. 

¥ 2 
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CHAPTER V. 


MAURITIUS—-HONG KONG— CHINA — JAPAN — INDIA — ‘ DUFFERIN 
BURMANICUS ’— SIR EDWIN ARNOLD — PRIVY COUNOCILLOR— 
HON. D.C.L. OXFORD— HON. LL.D. CAMBRIDGE—RETIREMENT 
-~—MALTA, 


From 1879 to 1883 Sir George Bowen was Governor of 
Mauritius, the beautiful island of ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ 
where, as in Canada, English is blended with French 
colonisation; and where he succeeded in leaving all 
races, creeds, and classes of the population in amity 
and contentment.! 

In 1883, after more than thirty years’ continuous 
service, he thought of asking permission to retire, 
when it was proposed that he should undertake the 
government of Hong Kong, ‘the Malta of the Far 
East,’ where serious difficulties of various kinds 
required the care of an experienced and conciliatory 
ruler. We shall show in subsequent chapters how, 
in two years, he had reconstructed the Colonial 
Legislature, and established friendly relations with 
the leading actors of all nations in the historical 
drama then playing in that quarter of the globe. In 
the beginning of 1885 he had reluctantly obtained 
leave, on medical certificate, to visit England; but 
the embarrassments consequent on the prolonged 
Franco-Chinese hostilities and on the then threatened 

1 See Vol. II., Part V. 
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war with Russia convinced the Governor that it was 
his duty to remain at his post, at whatever risk of 
health. The Colonial Minister (Lord Derby) signified 
in an official despatch his ‘high appreciation of the 
public spirit which led him to this decision.2. When 
peace was finally restored, his leave of absence was 
renewed; and Lord Stanley of Preston, the Colonial 
Minister who had succeeded Lord Derby, addressed 
the Acting Governor in the following terms: ‘I have 
pleasure in availing myself of this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my sense of the energy and ability with which 
Sir George Bowen has devoted himself to the adminis- 
tration of the important government of Hong Kong.’! 

Sir George Bowen returned from Hong Kong by 
way of British India, and was the guest at Calcutta of 
his friend from Oxford days, Lord Dufferin. He made 
the acquaintance, while the guest of the Viceroy, of 
many of the Indian Princes, and of the high func- 
tionaries of Government. Lord Dufferin, having 
announced at an official dinner that the Imperial 
Government had approved by telegraph his annexa- 
tion of Burma, was saluted by his guest in the old 
Roman fashion, as Dufferin Burmanicus ;—an antici- 
ation of the title of Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
afterwards conferred on him by the Queen. Sir 
George afterwards made a very interesting tour m 
India, visiting Benares, Agra, Gwalior, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, and Delhi, where he was present with 
the Viceroy at the grand review of January 1886, 
when 40,000 troops marched past. He afterwards 
proceeded through Jeypore and Rajpootana to Bom- 
bay, where he was the guest of the Governor, Lord 

1 See Vol. IT., Part VI. 
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Reay, as he had been of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces, Sir Alfred Lyall, at Allah- 
abad. He enjoyed, of course, special opportunities 
of personal observation, and of learning the views of 
many of the leading men of India, both English and 
native. He refers in his pamphlet on Imperial Federa- 
tion (pages 13, 14) to the question as to how India 
should be treated in any general scheme of Federa- 
tion. ‘I said above that I did not, in this paper, 
reckon India with the Colonies. That great depen- 
dency might be treated as still (so to speak) an statu 
pupillart to the Imperial Crown and Legislature. 
Personally, however, I am inclined to believe that it 
should beregarded as a Crown Colony on a grand scale; 
and that former members of the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta, including a certain proportion of native 
princes, should hereafter be delegated by that body, or 
selected by the Crown, to represent India in any new 
Imperial Council at London It should be borne in 
mind that, with regard to the gradual communication 
of the chief rights of British citizens to the natives of 
India, there is the example of Rome. Cicero considered 
the liberality of the Romans in admitting foreign 
nations to the rights of Roman citizenship as the main 
cause of the rapid extension and consolidation of the 
Roman Empire.” From what I myself saw and 
learned, I believe that we have a just right to apply 


1 ¢ Tilud vero sine ulld dubitatione maximé nostrum fundavit 
ampertum, et popula Roman nomen auzit, quod prunceps ille creator 
hujus urbis Romulus fadere Sabuno docwut, etcam hostrbus recipi- 
endis augerit hance civttatem oportere ; cujus autoritate et exemplo 
munguam est intermissa a majgortbus nostris largitio et communti-« 
catro eyitatia.’ (Pro Balbo, c. 18.) The liberality of the Romans in 
this respect was contrasted by Dionysius with the exclusiveness of the 
Greeks (Ant. tom. II. 17.) 
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to the British Empire in India those noble verses 
in which the Roman poet Claudian described the 
Imperial policy of Rome: 

Hac est nm gremium victos que sola recepit, 

Humanumque genus commune nomine fovrt, 

Matris, non domina, ritu ; civesque vocavit 

Quos domurt, nexuque pio longungua revinait.’ } 


Sir George Bowen returned from Bombay to 
England by Suez, Cairo, Brindisi, Rome, and Florence. 
On the voyage to Suez there were in the P. & O. 
steamer a distinguished company of Anglo Indian 
Generals and Civilians; and also Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the accomplished author of the ‘ Light of Asia.” We 
subjoin the graceful verses addressed by him to Sir 
G Bowen: 


Lightly wg talked, in our British way, 
On the dancing deck, day after day, 

Of times and peoples, and fair old sayings 
From Grecian legend and Latin lay. 


You, with the laurels of many a year 
Nobly crowning your silvered hair, 
Five times Consul, faithfully guarding 
England’s majesty, far and near. 


King—for the Queen—in Queensland, long, 
King—for the Queen—Victorians among; 
Ruling New Zealand, ruling Mauritius, 
Governing pig-taiuls in far Hong-Kong. 


1 De Secundo Consulatu Strlechonis, V. 150-153. Claudian (tbidem, 

V. 154-9) speaks of the facilities of intercourse introduced by the 
Romans into their vast empire, partly by the maintenance of peace, 
and partly by their roads—a passage which has been reduced to sober 
truth by railways and steamers in the Bntish Empire :-— 

Hujus pacvicis debemus morrbus omnes 

Quod velutr patris regionibus utetur hospes ; 

Quod sedem mutare lecet ; quod cernere Thulen 

Lusus, et horrendos quondam penetrare recessus ; 

Quod cuncte gens una sumus. 
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I a poet, and scribe of the press, 

Stealing a pause from its daily stress, 
“To wander once more in the Land of my boyhood, 
India, wonderful,—measureless ! 

Swiftly those sea-leagues glided by, 

Shortened by friendliest company ; 

Faitlentes vter—we cheated old Ocean 

Of half his weary monotony. 

But you—of five royal colonies chief, 

What room is left for a myrtle leaf, 

Vir nulla non donande lauro! 

In your wreath of honour? Yet here receive 
One shipmate’s word of the thanks and praise 
Which England owes, and England pays 

For great work wrought for the Commonwealth 
In watchful midnights and burning days! 

Nor deem you will come to the Mother-land 
Unloved—unwelcomed, though placemen stand 
Silent and foolish! The nation knows! 
Securus judicat populus! And 

History writes you in letters of gold 

With those who have compassed the art to hold 
Imperial mother and lordly children 

In free affection ; their pride t’enfold 


In bond of amity. You, who see, 

Teach us that large simplicity 

Which voices of wisdom, and great dead heroes, 

And kinship, enjoin, ‘ One Britain be!’ 

So resting, Good Friend ! from toils sublime, 

Rude donatus,—the latter time 

Shall burnish the gold of your heaped-up honour, 

And sunset be brighter than noon’s broad prime. 
Epwin ARNOLD. 


P. & O. Steamer ‘Siam.’ In the Indian Ocean. March 16, 1886. 
Not long after his return to England in 1886, Sir 


G. Bowen was sworn in before the Queen at Windsor 
as a member of the Privy Council;—an emphatic 
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recognition of public services which has been granted 
to very few other Colonial Governors. Annexed is the 
letter addressed to him on this occasion by the Rt. 
Hon. Edward Stanhope, then Colonial Minister. 


Colonial Office, November 26, 1886. 
My dear Sir George Bowen, 


I saw with regret the premature announcement 
in the Gazette, because I wished to be one of the very 
first to write to you and express my deep sense of 
satisfaction that your long and honoured services 
should have been recognised by Her Majesty the 
Queen. Speaking for myself, and for the Govern- 
ment with which I am connected, I should like to say 
that our sense of the value of those services, and of 
the example whfch you have set to the whole body of 
men engaged in the work of Colonial Government, is 
real and abiding; and by enrolling you in the select 
list of those Governors who have been summoned to 
the Privy Council in recognition of their worth, the 
Queen gives encouragement to your successors to 
follow in your footsteps. 

Thanking you for your personal kindness and 
consideration towards myself, publicly and privately, 
I hope you may be given long years of health to 
enjoy the honours you have so justly earned. 

Believe me, dear Sir George Bowen, 
Yours very truly, 
EDWARD STANHOPE. 


It should be mentioned that, as Knights Grand 
Cross of St. Michael and St. George are entitled to 
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supporters to their family arms, the Heralds’ College 
assigned to Sir George Bowen two Maori Chiefs, in 
remembrance of his having engaged their aid to 
fight for the Crown; with the motto Jmperi Porrecta 
Majestas. The lines of Horace from which this motto 


is taken,! 
Per quas Latinum nomen et Itale 


Crevere vires, famaque et Imperi 
Porrecta majestas ad ortum 
Solis ab Hesperio cudrir, 


are still more applicable to the British than to the 
Roman Empire. 

We must not omit to record that the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge respectively have conferred 
on Sir George Bowen their honorary degrees of D.C.L. 
and LL.D. The Latin speeches with which he was 
presented in the Sheldonian Theatre and in the 
Senate House both referred to his literary as well as 
to his official reputation; and he was received on 
both occasions with loud and general applause. 

Towards the close of 1886, on account partly of 
ill-health in his family, and partly in consequence of 
a desire manifested in many quarters that his experi- 
ence should be rendered available in Parliament, Sir 
George Bowen tendered the resignation of his office. 
Sir George Strahan, the Governor of Tasmania, was 
selected as his successor at Hong Kong; but on the 
sudden death of that officer, early in 1887, it was pro- 
posed to the former, in the most gratifying manner, 
by Her Majesty’s Government, that he should resume 
his government ; when he at once signified his readi- 
ness to place himself at their disposal. But the hope 


1 Carm. IV. 15. 


RETIREMENT—MALTA 19 


of a seat in Parliament induced him finally to ask 
permission to retire, unless his services should be 
‘absolutely required by an early prospect of war or 
other grave difficulties in the Far East. This per- 
mission was granted by Sir Henry Holland, now Lord 
Knutsford, who had succeeded Mr. Stanhope at the 
Colonial Office, and who wrote in the following terms 
(June 24, 1887): ‘I have read with interest the re- 
capitulation of the important services which it has 
been your good fortune to be enabled to render in the 
Governments which you have successively filled; and 
I fully concur im the expressions of appreciation and 
approval with which my immediate predecessors in 
this office have referred to those services. Those 
communications are so recent that I need not now 
repeat at length the sentiments which they contain.’ 

Sir George Bowen took a prominent part in the 
public ceremonies which marked the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition of 1886, and the Colonial Con- 
ference and Jubilee celebrations of 1887. Having 
such long and varied experience in the administra- 
tion of both Crown and self-governing Colonies, he 
has become a special authority on many questions 
affecting the ‘Greater Britain.’ 

Although he had formally retired from the perma- 
nent service of the Crown, the veteran Governor re- 
mained ready and eager to be employed in any mission 
in which his experience might be useful. A few 
months after his retirement such an occasion arose; 
and he was appointed by the Queen, in December 1887, 
to be the chief of a Royal Commission sent to Malta, 
to inquire and report on the arrangements connected 
with the new constitution granted to that island. The 
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principal parliamentary papers connected with this 
mission will be found in a subsequent chapter.’ It 
will be seen that the two Commissioners, Sir George 
Bowen and Sir George Baden-Powell, received through 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies the thanks of 
the Queen for their ‘care and ability’; and that all 
their recommendations were adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government 
Such, in brief, are the main features of the public 
life of Sir G. Bowen,—a life devoted to the service 
of his country. The fuller record of his work, 
to which the preceding sketch is introductory, has 
been compiled from the materials furnished by his 
public reports and addresses, and from a selection of 
his semi-official correspondence, and of his letters to 
his numerous friends among politicians and literary 
men of eminence. It will be easily understood that 
in so large a mass of documents, it has been found 
‘necessary to make many omissions and abridgments. 
In particular, care has been taken to avoid the 
reproduction of any part of his despatches which 
was of a confidential nature, or which could reason- 
ably give pain or offence to any classes or individuals 
in the Colonies. The principal end which has been 
kept steadily in view has been to record in a per- 
manent form, and to render more widely available 
for reference, the long and varied experience of his 
life, as a contribution to the history of the Colonies ; 
and as a support to those statesmen who, rising 
above the strife of party politics, are labouring to 
establish on a firm and solid basis the unity of the 
British Empire. 
1 See Vol. II., Part VIL 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BIR G. BOWEN APPOINTED FIRST GOVERNOR OF QUEENSLANIT-— 
LETTER FROM SIR E. BULWER LYTTON—ENTHOUSIASTIC RECEP- 
TION AT BRISBANE—ADDRESSES AND REPLIES—REPORT TO 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND HIS REPLY. 


From Corfu to Queensland is a gigantic leap, not in 
space alone, but in habits of thought and traditions 
of government. If political life in the Ionian Islands 
was not all that might have been wished, at least 
there was a settled system of administration, and 
principles of gdévernment founded upon ancient pre- 
cedents and not inglorieus records. In Queensland 
there was nothing of the sort ; and if ever a State was 
entitled to the happiness which is said to belong to 
the nation that has no history, that State was the 
district of Moreton Bay, now, in 1859, on the petition 
of its inhabitants, to be severed from the maternal 
care of New South Wales, and to begin a separate life 
- of its own in the commonwealth of nations. As Chief 
Secretary in the Ionian Islands, Sir G. Bowen had won 
the approval of the Home Government in circum- 
stances of no little difficulty ; and his appointment to 
be the first Governor of the new Colony of Queens- 
land was a proof of their confidence. But no one 
knew better than himself how abrupt would be the 
transition from the official guidance of a few small 
islands to the government of a country half the size 
of Western Europe; and from the maintenance of a 
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constitution which had prevailed for over forty years, 
and was itself a survival of a far older system, to the 
inauguration of a State where the whole machinery 
of government and legislation had to be created. 
Only the leading men resident in the Colonies 
really know how great and pervasive is the influence 
of a Governor who understands and performs his 
duty; how many—even in Colonies which have long 
enjoyed representative institutions—are the delicate 
crises to be smoothed away, and how serious the 
constitutional and imperial interests to be guarded— 
, always, however, with the gloved hand and sheathed 
sword—by the Queen’s representative. All such 
problems and difficulties naturally present themselves 
in the crudest shape in the first years of a new State, 
however well disposed towards its Governor, and 
desirous to learn those lessons of moderation and 
compromise which are of the essence of successful 
self-government. The responsibility of a first Gover- 
nor is immense, but so is his reward. Few rulers 
‘ enjoy so fully the high recompense of seeing their 
work shape itself beneath their touch as the Proconsuls 
of England’s younger Colonies. As in a tropical 
climate the grain seems to stir and the fruit to ripen 
almost as soon as sown, and the husbandman has the 
happiness of speedily garnering the harvest which his 
own toil has prepared, so a generation in Australia 
effects more transformation than a century in Europe 
or a ‘cycle in Cathay’; and the founder of a Colony 
may witness more national growth in a dozen years 
than the oldest Statesman in the old world can hope 
to survey; while, great as is the achievement of the 
present, the possibilities of the future are boundless. 
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The first Lord (then Sir Edward Bulwer) Lytton, 
as Minister for the Colonies, gave Sir George Bowen 
sound advice on the duties and bearing of a Colonial 
Governor in a characteristic letter which is here 
reprinted.’ It comprises a code of public principles 
without which no Governor in a free Colony can 
hope for success; and is a proof of the practical 
statesmanship of the poet-philosopher. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir E. B. Lytton to Sir G. F. Bowen. 
Great Malvern: April 29, 1859. 
Dear Sir George Bowen, 

I have the pleasure to inform you that the Queen 
approves of your appointment to Moreton Bay, which 
will henceforth bear the appellation of Queensland. 
Accept my congr&tulations and my assurances of the 
gratification it gives me to have promoted you to a 
post in which your talents will find ample scope. 

There is not much to learn beforehand for your 
guidance in this new Colony. The most anxious 
and difficult question connected with it will be the 
‘Squatters.’” But in this, which is an irritating con- 
test between rival interests, you will wisely abstain 
a8 much as possible from interference. Avoid taking 
part with one or the other. Ever be willing to lend 
aid to conciliatory settlement ; but, in order to secure 
that aid, you must be strictly impartial. Remember 
that the first care of a Governor in a free Colony is to 
shun the reproach of being a party man. Give all 
parties and all the Ministries formed the fairest play. 

Mark and study the idiosyncrasies of the com- 


See Speeches of Edward, Lord Lytton, edited by his Son, Vol. L. 
_page 121. 
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munity ; every community has some peculiar to itself. 
Then, in your public addresses, appeal to those which 
are the noblest: the noblest are generally the most 
universal and the most durable. They are peculiar 
to no party. 

Let your thoughts never be distracted from the 
paramount object of finance. All States thrive in 
proportion to the administration of revenue. 

You will as soon as possible exert all energy and 
persuasion to induce the colonists to see to their self- 
defence internally. ‘Try to establish a good police ; 
if you can then get the superior class of colonists to 
assist in forming a militia or volunteer corps, spare 
no pains todo so. It is at the commencement of 
Colonies that this object can be best effected. A 
Colony that is once accustomed te depend on Im- 
perial soldiers for aid against riots, &c., never grows 
up into vigorous manhood. Witness the West Indian 
Colonies. 

Education the Colonists will be sure to provide 
for. So they will for religion. 

Do your best always to keep up the pride in the 
mother-country. Throughout all Australia there is a 
sympathy with the ideal of a gentleman. This gives 
a moral aristocracy. Sustain it by showing the store 
set on integrity, honour, and civilised manners; not 
by preferences of birth, which belong to old coun- 
tries. 

Whenever any distinguished residents in your 
Colony come to England, give them letters of intro- 
duction, and a private one to the Secretary of State, 
whoever he may be. This last is not sufficiently 
done in Colonies; but all Secretaries of State who 
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are fit for the office should desire it. You may quote 
my opinion to this effect to my successors. 

As regards despatches: Your experience in the 
Tonian Islands will tell you how much is avoided in 
despatches that may be made public, and done in 
private letters. This practice is at present carried to 
inconvenience and abuse. Questions affecting free 
Colonies may come before Parliament, of which no 
documents whatever afford the slightest explanation. 

The communications from a Government should 
be fourfold :— 

(1.) Public Despatches. 

(2.) Conjidential :—Intended for publication, 7 at 
all required. 

(3.) Confidential:__Not to be published unless 
absolutely necessary for defence of measures of the 
Governor or of the Home Department. 

(4.) Letters strictly private :—These, if frank to a 
Minister, or to an Under Secretary, like Mr. Merivale, 
should be guarded to friends; and should touch as 
little as possible upon names and parties in the 
Colony. A Government may rely on the discretion 
of a Department, never on that of private corre- 
spondents. 

As you will have a free press, you will have 
some papers that may be abusive. Never be thin- 
skinned about these; laugh them off. Be pointedly 
courteous to all editors and writers—acknowledging 
socially their craft and its importance. The more 
you treat people as gentlemen the more ‘they will 
behave as such.’ ! 

_ ? The present Lord Lytton, in his Prefatory Memoir to his edition 
of his father’s speeches (page 124), makes the following comment on this 
@2 
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After all, men are governed as much by the heart 
as by the head. Evident sympathy in the progress 
of the Colony ; traits of kindness, generosity, devoted 
energy, where required for the public weal; a pure 
exercise of patronage; an utter absence of vindic- 
tiveness or spite ; the fairness that belongs to magna- 
nimity—these are the qualities that make Governors 
powerful, while men merely sharp and clever may be 
weak and detested. 

But there is one rule that I find pretty universal 
in Colonies. The Governor who is the least huffy, 
and who is most careful not to over-govern, is the 
one who has the most authority. Enforce civility 
upon all minor officials. Courtesy is a duty which 
public servants owe to the humblest member of the 
public. © 

Pardon all these desultory hints; and, wishing 
you all health and enjoyment in the far land, 

Believe me, yours very truly, 
E. B. Lytron. 


P.S.—Get all the details of the Land Question 
from the Colonial Office ; and master them thoroughly. 
Convert the jealousies now existing between Moreton 
Bay and Sydney into emulation. Your recollection 
of the old Greek States will tell you what strides 
States can take through emulation. 

You are aware that since I have been the Secre- 
text: * This was the instinct of his nature; and in it is the explanation 
of all that was both Liberal and Conservative in his political aspirations. 
Not to pull down the highest, but to exalt the lowest class of the com- 
munity; to elevate the soul of the whole nation; to induce every man, 
born the free citizen of a great empire, to feel that he is by birth . 

great gontleman.’ 
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tary for the Colonies I have changed the old Colonial 
uniform for the same as that worn in the Imperial 
service. I consider it a great point to assimilate the 
two services in outward emblems of dignity. The 
Queen’s servant is the Queen’s servant, whether at 
Westminster or at the antipodes. 

EH. B. LL. 


If their first Governor was deeply impressed with 
the gravity and responsibility of the trust confided 
to him, the people of Queensland were not less alive 
to the importance of this epoch in their existence or 
less sanguine in their anticipations of the golden age 
which was to open before them. What they thought 
and hoped will be best understood from some passages 
in the local press. The work of a Governor, it must 
be remembered, is not to be traced in his despatches 
alone: it is largely made up of public ceremonies 
and interviews, face to face with the Colonial Legis- 
lature and with all classes of the community ; and to 
understand his influence one must not only see him at 
his desk, but follow him to receptions and deputations, 
hear his speeches and replies to addresses, and read 

etheir effect in the public records and journals of the 

time. The feeling of the people of Queensland on the 
arrival of their first Governor on December 10, 1859, 
is faithfully represented in the following extracts from 
the ‘Moreton Bay Courier’ :— 

‘The great event of our history stands recorded. 
A new epoch in the annals of Australia has come to 
pass; “our era” has commenced; and the delays 
and disappointments of the past are amply com- 
pensated for by the triumphant successes of the 
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present. We have, as a free and independent people, 
welcomed amongst us the first representative of 
royalty to whom the task of governing our young 
State has been allotted ; and never was welcome given 
with heartier zest. . . . 

‘Yesterday week, the 5th instant, was the first 
day upon which the arrival of H.M.S. “ Cordelia ” 
was looked for, and upon that account a series of 
holidays, lasting over four days, was commenced. 
Steamers went down to the bay, visitors poured in 
from the country, and flags waving by day, and fire- 
works by night, gave a glimmering idea of the en- 
thusiasm held in check until the actual landing. On 
Friday evening, about sunset, the troopers who had 
been upon the look-out at Sandgate rode with “ hot 
haste” into the town, and announcef that the “ Cor- 
delia ” was coming across the bay. Flags were every- 
where hoisted as the glad intelligence spread like 
wild-fire through the city, and other demonstrations 
of joy were also made. 

‘On Saturday morning the “ Breadalbane” started 
for the bay, having on board Captain Wickham 
(Government Hesident), Mr. Justice Lutwyche (of 
the Supreme Court), Colonel Gray, Mr. Pring (the 
Attorney-General elect), and several ladies and gen- 
tlemen. After we were moored alongside, Captain 
Wickham appeared at the gangway of the “ Cordelia,” 
and said that Captain Vernon Harcourt would be 
happy to see any one who wished to come on board. 
The invitation was no sooner given than accepted 
by the majority of the “‘ Breadalbane’s ” passengers, 
and we had scarcely reached the deck of the “ Cor- 
-delia’ when we were informed that his Excellency 
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was desirous of having everyone presented to him. It 
became evident in the course of this improvised levée 
that his Excellency had not failed to obtain informa 
tion relative to the place previous to his arrival, for 
many of those who were introduced had already be- 
come known to him both by name and reputation. 
In the happy countenance of his Excellency were 
to be recognised the peaceful termination of all 
our struggles for independence, and the hope of a 
prosperous future. 

‘Various compliments were paid on the passage 
up the river, which were all noticed and acknowledged 
by his Excellency ; but it was not until the arrival of 
the steamer at the Botanical Gardens in Brisbane that 
the grand expression of feeling was evinced. Upwards 
of 4,000 persons were congregated on the banks, 
and the cheers that were given were worthy of any 
assembly of loyal Britons all the world over. His 
Excellency was received at the landing place by the 
Mayor and Corporation of the city of Brisbane ; and 
as he stepped on shore a salute of twenty-one guns 
was fired. At the same moment a party of twelve 
young ladies, uniformly dressed in white, presented to 
Lady Bowen a bouquet of choice flowers. Passing 
under the triumphal arch, his Excellency and Lady 
Bowen entered the viceregal carriage, and a pro- 
cession was formed to escort them to Government 
House. Along the whole line of route his Excel- 
lency was cheered after the genuine English fashion, 
and the procession that followed was of very credit- 
able length and appearance. The banners carried by 
the various bodies of working men were especially 
noticeable for their-appropriateness to the occasion, 
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and the flag adopted as the Queensland ensign was 
frequently to be seen along the line of the cortége. 
The Union Jack, blended (out of compliment to Lady 
Bowen) with the Greek flag, waved on every side, 
and all the windows and balconies were filled with 
enthusiastic spectators.’ 

‘The administration of the customary oaths of 
office to the Governor, and the reading of the procla- 
mation of the new Colony from the balcony of the 
Government House, concluded the formal proceedings 
of the day. Sir George then came forward and 
said :—“ Gentlemen,—I thank you all for the warm 
and hearty welcome which you have this day given 
me. Ishallnot fail to represent to our gracious and 
beloved Sovereign the loyal greeting with which 
you have received Her Majesty’s first representative 
among you. I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
again at the pavilion at ten o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, and, till then, I bid you all good-bye.” An en- 
thusiastic outburst of cheers followed the delivery of 
these few words, and the large crowd quietly dis- 
persed, leaving his Excellency to enjoy the peace and 
comfort of his new home, and the fine scenery of 
which Lady Bowen and he had already frequently. 
expressed their admiration.’ 


1 A writer in the Edunburgh Review (October 1868) states that 
the city of Brisbane ‘ stands upon a scene of surpassing beauty. The 
noble mver, which winds almost underfoot, and appears and dis- 
appears, and appears again, as it pursues its tortuous course to the sea, 
presents ever and anon points of view surpassingly beautiful; the 
thick brush on its banks, with the majestic Moreton Bay pine over- 
topping all the other giants of the forest, indicating the spots of 
extraordinary fertility, where the hand of man is erecting his future 
dwelling, and transforming the wilderness into smiling farms and 
fruitful fields.” It should be obseryed that very vivid sketches of the 
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The Governor's first reception at the Botanical 
Gardens on Monday, December 12, 1859, was attended 
by fully four thousand persons; and a large number 
of addresses of welcome were then presented to him. 
The first was from ‘the people of Queensland ’ :— 


‘May it please your Excellency. 

‘We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, have 
the honour to convey to your Excellency the con- 
gratulations of the inhabitants of Queensland on 
your arrival in the Colony, and to welcome your 
Excellency to your seat of Government. 

‘Suffering, as we have been, from the evils con- 
sequent upon a distant Legislature, which, however 
well disposed, could not, from the nature of the case, 
either understamd or provide for our requirements 
with sufficient promptitude, we hail the advent of 
Separation and your Excellency’s arrival with feel- 
ings of heartfelt gratitude to our beloved Queen. 

‘We desire to convey through you, her Repre- 
sentative, our love and devotion to our Sovereign. 
We see in your Excellency’s presence amongst us 
another instance of Her Majesty’s earnest desire to 
promote the welfare and happimess of her subjects; 

keeping this steadily in view, it shall be our con- 
stant aim to prove ourselves worthy of the privileges 
ceded to us, and to render the Colony of Queensland 
not alone prosperous and happy in itself, but at the 
same time worthy of its Queen and mother-country.’ 


scenery of Queensland and of ‘ Life in the Bush’ will be found in some 
of the novels of Mrs. Campbell Praed, who was born in the Colony, 
being a daughter of Mr. Murray Prior, one of the earliest settlers, and 
afterwards a member of the Parliament and Ministry. 
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‘Gentlemen, 

‘I have received with most sincere gratification 
your cordial welcome and your loyal address. I 
thank you with my whole heart for your good wishes, 
and for the assurance of your personal regard for 
myself and my family. Those good wishes and that 
personal regard we warmly return. Like myself, 
Lady Bowen contemplates with unalloyed satis- 
faction a residence of many years among you, ina 
country where the charm of the climate and the 
beauty of the scenery vividly recall the land of her 
birth. 

‘It will indeed be a pleasing and honourable duty 
for me to convey to the Queen, my august Mistress, 
your loyal expressions of heartfelt” gratitude, love, 
and devotion. I know that our Sovereign will re- 
ceive most graciously, and with cordial satisfaction, 
the many proofs which I shall be able to lay before 
her of your growing welfare and happiness. And 
here, gentlemen, let me announce a fact which I 
know you will all hear with delight. Queensland, 
the name selected for the new Colony, was entirely. 
the happy thought and inspiration of Her Majesty 
herself. Other designations had been suggested to 
her, but the Queen spontaneously determined to con- 
fer her own royal title on this new province of her 
Empire. It should assuredly, then, be the constant 
aim of us all to show ourselves not undeserving of 
this signal mark of the favour and sympathy of our 
Sovereign, and (to quote your own well-chosen 
phrase), “to render the Colony of Queensland not 
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only prosperous and happy in itself, but at the same 
time worthy of its Queen and mother-country.” 

‘In your address (as in other addresses which 
have been presented on my arrival among you), your 
kindness has assigned to me many gifts and qualities 
that I only wish I could more confidently appropriate. 
But it is only simple justice to attribute to me the 
most lively sympathy and the most abiding interest 
in all that concerns the welfare of the great and 
rising Colony in which the Queen has been graciously 
pleased to name me Her Majesty’s first representative. 

‘Supported and strengthened by the Legislature 
and population, as I am confident, from the warmth 
of your greeting, that I shall be, it would be unpar- 
donable if I were ever to neglect the duties which I 
have undertaken to perform, or ever to spare the best 
exertions of which I am capable towards promoting 
your happiness and prosperity. 

‘I rejoice to witness around me the obvious pro- 
gress alike of material industry, of mental activity, and 
of moral and physical well-being. Everything may be 
expected from such signs as these. They are strong 
proofs to our Queen and countrymen at home that 
.the foundations of a mighty and flourishing province 
of the British Empire have already been laid im this 
part of Australia.’ 

In reply to the address of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Brisbane, the Governor said :— 


‘Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 

‘I request that you will accept my warmest 
thanks for the cordial and generous welcome to Bris- 
bane which your address conveys to me. From my 
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reception here I have derived deep personal grati- 
fication, and the most favourable impressions of the 
loyalty and good feeling that animate all classes of 
the community. 

‘I esteem it no ordinary privilege to be permitted 
to watch over the progress of this city and Colony, at 
a period so full of promise as that of the inaugura- 
tion of local self-government. My object here, as in 
the other principal settlements of Queensland (all of 
which I hope to visit within the next twelve months), 
will be to see and judge for myself—to ascertain the 
real wants and wishes of the inhabitants of all classes, 
in order that the views and measures of the Governor 
may harmonise with the voice of the people. Candid 
expressions of opinion and full information on all 
important topics of local interest, yn the addresses 
which may be presented to me, will materially con- 
duce to this end. You may rest assured that all 
suggestions emanating from public bodies—such as 
the Municipality of Brisbane—will at all times com- 
mand my attention. 

‘It has invariably been held by the highest 
authorities, that the system of local government by 
municipalities has been one of the main elements of. 
our national greatness, and of the stability of the 
British Constitution. I rejoice, therefore, that the 
city of Brisbane has set the example of applying for 
incorporation—an example which I hope will be 
extensively followed throughout Queensland. I am 
anxious to draw general attention to the conclusions 
on this subject, arrived at, after deliberate considera- 
tion, by the practical and experienced Statesmen who 
form the Privy Council of Great Britain. In their 
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report on the political institutions to be granted to 
the Australian Colonies, which was presented to the 
Queen in 1849, I read as follows :— 

‘We are of opinion that the existence in Aus- 
tralia of municipal bodies in a state of efficiency is 
scarcely less necessary to the public welfare than the 
existence there of representative legislatures. <A 
large part of the benefit to be derived from such 
legislatures seems to us to depend on the simultaneous 
establishment and co-existence of incorporated muni- 
cipalities. It is the only practical security against 
the danger of undue centralisation. It is the only 
security for the vigilant and habitual attention by the 
local legislature to the interests of the more remote 
localities. It is by such bodies alone that in those 
secluded societies public spirit is kept alive, and skill 
in the conduct of public affairs acquired and exer- 
cised. It is in such corporations that the colonists 
are trained to act as legislators in a larger sphere. 
By them and by them alone can any effectual resist- 
ance be made to the partial and undue dedications of 
the public resources to the advantage of districts 
peculiarly fortunate in the zeal and authority of their 
representatives in the legislature.” 

‘These, gentlemen, are wise and weighty words. 
Still, this, like all other political questions, in a free 
country, must ultimately be decided by the people 
themselves. Far be it from me to attempt to press 
on the inhabitants of any portion of this Colony un- 
welcome duties under the name of municipal privi- 
leges. It has been rightly observed that “if such 
duties are not undertaken with alacrity, and per- 
formed with zeal, and controlled by public vigilance, 
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and rewarded by public applause, they would be 
undertaken to no good purpose.” 

‘But, Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, you may very 
probably consider that I have already said too much, 
while I myself am painfully conscious that I have said 
too little on a topic of such vital importance. I will, 
therefore, conclude by again thanking you, in the 
name of the Queen, for your loyal greeting to Her 
Majesty’s first representative among you; and by 
assuring you that you will at all times find in me a most 
willing coadjutor in all public works and measures 
that can conduce to the improvement and prosperity 
of the port and city of Brisbane.’ 

Other addresses from the Clergy and from several 
public bodies followed, and were duly acknowledged. 
Then came a numerous deputation ef working men, 
whose foreman said :— 


‘ May it please your Excellency, 

‘We, the representatives of the working-men of 
Brisbane, loyal subjects of the British Crown, would 
respectfully offer your Excellency our sincerest con- 
gratulations on your safe arrival on these shores as 
the first Governor of Queensland. We feel thankful , 
that a gracious Providence has brought your Ex- 
cellency and your family in safety to this the land of 
our adoption. 

‘We desire to record our gratitude to our illus- 
trious Sovereign, Queen Victoria, who (with her 
Ministers) hath laid this young and rising community 
under the deepest and most lasting obligations. 
‘When we reflect on the calm and deliberate attention 
evinced by Her Majesty’s Government, during this 
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movement in the Northern district, which has eventu- 
ally ended in separation from New South Wales: 
when we mark the unwearied assiduity, the strict 
and impartial justice, the total disregard of all the 
sinister influences brought to bear on the struggle by 
the neighbouring Colony, it affords another evidence 
of that liberal and enlightened policy which has cha- 
racterised Her Majesty’s reign, and under the shade 
of which the Anglo-Saxon in this southern hemisphere 
may dwell contented and happy. 

‘We now welcome your Excellency as the lawful 
representative of our Sovereign and the first Governor 
of Queensland. We hail your arrival on our shores 
with the utmost satisfaction. We look on this day 
as one of the brightest in the existence of the young 
Colony, and take it as an earnest of good things to 
follow. Starting into existence as another of that 
belt of Colonies, which at no distant day is yet destined 
to encircle this great island continent, there is much 
that necessarily remains to be done, in developing the 
varicus resources of the Colony, in opening up the 
interior, in working out the problem of responsible 
government; in cultivating literature, science, and 
the arts; in short, in everything calculated to raise a 
virtuous population— 

-A happy band, 


To stand a well of fire 
Around our much-loved land. 


These are works that require clear heads, strong 
hands, and above all, honest hearts; but if we speed 
onward, earnest and eager, though great the struggle, 
yet glorious will be the success. 

‘We now wish that your Excellency’s connexion 
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with this new colony may be long and prosperous, 
with tranquillity in your Government and happiness 
in your personal and family relations.’ 


His Excellency replied : 

‘Gentlemen,—I have already received so many 
addresses since my arrival in this Colony that it is 
difficult for me to vary the expression of my thanks 
for the loyal spirit in which they are all conceived 
towards our gracious and beloved Queen, and for the 
kindly feeling which they all evince towards my 
family and myself. 

‘Gentlemen, this work of self-government by a 
free people is indeed, as you so well express it, “a 
work requiring clear heads, strong hands, and, above 
all, honest hearts.” It is easy to see, that you fully 
understand and appreciate the privileges, and I am 
confident that you will conscientiously perform the 
duties entrusted to you. 

‘I perceive, gentlemen, that you characterise 
your address as proceeding from ‘‘ Working Men.” 
I feel certain, however, that you do not mean by that 
phrase to imply that you belong to any separate 
class, whose feelings and interests are adverse to, or 
even distinct from, the feelings and interests of any 
other class of the inhabitants of this colony. In a 
new and free country, hike that in which we are 
living, where there are no paid idlers or sinecurists, 
every man—Governor, Judges, Magistrates, Clergy, 
and all—every man, I repeat, is emphatically a 
“ Working Man.” Let us, then, all unite cordially in 
advancing our common interests. Capital is power- 
less without labour, and labour is unprofitable with- 
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‘out the aid of capital. Without good government 
and good laws, impartially administered and cheer- 
fully obeyed, neither capital nor labour is safe. 
These are old, but they are true and wise, maxims. 

‘The whole life of every active man in a free 
country is necessarily a life of labour and com- 
petition. It is a life of competition with those who 
are running the same race, of struggle with circum- 
stances, often of fight against that adverse fortune 
which may now and then befall us all. But he who 
enters into the work with that dogged perseverance 
which is the peculiar characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, is sure to bring out successfully those 
talents with which nature may have endowed him. 
Whatever may be the amount of his abilities and 
opportunities, sugh a man will always be sure to im- 
prove those abilities and opportunities to the best 
advantage, and to apply them as successfully as cir 
cumstances will permit. 

‘ Rest assured that I shall always remember with 
gratitude this flattering mark of your esteem and 
respect ; and that you will at all times find me your 
zealous fellow workman, in all that may tend to pro- 
mote the happiness and welfare of the people of 
Queensland.’ 

Replying to the address of the inhabitants of one 
of the principal towns, Sir George laid special stress 
on the importance of maintaming amicable relations 
with the parent Colony of New South Wales :— 

‘You allude in your address to your recent 
struggle for separation from New South Wales. In 
that struggle you are now victorious. In gracious 
compliance with your own wishes, the Queen has 

VOL. I, It 
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conferred upon you to the fullest extent, the privilege 
of local self-government. Let all, then, forget hence- 
forward any feeling of ill-will engendered by the 
recent controversy, now happily terminated in your 
favour. I wish these words to apply, not only to 
those who now hear me, but throughout the length 
and breadth of Queensland. If any inhabitant of 
this Colony cherishes any lingering jealousy towards 
the Colony of New South Wales, let him convert that 
jealousy into emulation. Let us all unite in a gene- 
rous rivalry with the neighbouring provinces. Let 
us emulate them, In reverence for our religion, in 
loyalty to our Queen, in obedience to the laws, in 
energy, in enterprise—ain a word, in all those qualities 
which have made the British Empire what it is. 
Such are the arts which have enabled us, the great 
English nation, to overrun the earth from one end of 
it to the other. It is thus that we have spread our 
race and language over the North American Con- 
tinent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is thus 
that we have annexed to Britain that India which 
eluded the grasp of Alexander. It is thus, finally, 
that we are now fast peopling our own Australia, that 
“Great Southern Land” which lay beyond the ken 
of the ancient world.’ 


The proceedings of December 12, 1859, are 
memorable in many ways. ‘To the people of Queens- 
land the moment was of vital importance; and the 
impression produced by their Governor’s speeches 
was very favourable. ‘His welcome is no noisy 
tribute of lip service, but a manifestation that comes 
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from the heart.’* The whole community accepted 
Sir George Bowen's advice in the friendly spirit in 
which it was obviously tendered. They realised that 
he ‘ thoroughly appreciated their position’; and they 
were willing to listen to the counsels of a Governor 
‘whose reputation must hereafter be estimated by 
the success or failure of his administration in Queens- 
land’: that he would lay ‘on broad foundations the 
happiness and prosperity of the colony ’ was, they felt, 
‘guaranteed by the good sense of his language.’ ? 

Sir George’s own impressions of his reception are 
recorded in the subjoined despatch : 


To the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 


Government House, Brisbane, Queensland : 


- 


December 19, 1859. 


¢ 


My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to report, that on the 10th 
inst. I landed at Brisbane; and that, after taking 
the usual oaths before Mr. Justice Lutwyche, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, I assumed, in obedience to the 
¢Queen’s commands, the office of Captain-General and 
Governor-in-Chief of the Colony of Queensland and 
its dependencies. My reception was very gratifying 
to me personally, and eminently satisfactory on public 
grounds, as proving the excellent spirit with which 
all classes of the inhabitants of the new Colony are 
animated towards their Queen and mother-country. 
From a yariety of motives, similar to those which 


a 


1 Moreton Bay Courier. 2 North Australian, Dec. 20, 1859. 
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actuated the people of the Colony of Victoria before 
its separation from New South Wales, and which 
it would be superfluous in me to recapitulate, the 
inhabitants of Moreton Bay districts have, during 
several years, petitioned the Queen to be formed into 
a separate Colony. My arrival as the first Governor 
was a tangible proof that the prayer of their peti- 
tions had been granted and their long deferred hopes 
fulfilled ; and the people of Queensland appear to have 
determined, as one man, to evince their ‘ heartfelt 
gratitude, love, and devotion towards their Sovereign,’ 
and ‘their affectionate attachment to Her Majesty’s 
person and government,’ by uniting in a hearty 
welcome and loyal greeting to Her Majesty’s first 
representative among them. , 

The address from the people of Queensland (to- 
gether with several other addresses from various 
public bodies) was presented to me shortly after my 
arrival, in a pavilion erected for that purpose in the 
Botanical Gardens of this city, and in the presence of 
(at the lowest estimate) 4,000 of the inhabitants of 
Brisbane and its vicinity. In my reply I took occa- 
sion to mention that ‘ Queensland, the name selected 
for the new Colony, was entirely the happy thought 
and inspiration of Her Majesty herself. Other de- 
signations had been suggested to her, but the Queen 
spontaneously determined to confer her own roval 
title on this new Province of her Empire.’ The 
announcement of this simple fact was received by 
the 4,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects who formed my 
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audience, with an emotion rarely witnessed in so large 
a concourse ; it was received with tears of joy, and 
shouts of ‘God save the Queen!’ 

These expressions of love and loyalty to the Queen, 
and the cordial welcome given to Her Majesty’s first 
representative, are far from being mere phrases or 
empty compliments. The reception of a new Governor 
in other Colonies is, generally speaking, simply an 
affair of ordinary military display on the part of the 
garrison, and entails neither expense nor trouble on 
the inhabitants. But there is not a single soldier in 
Queensland. Here all preparations were made by a 
‘reception committee,’ appointed at a public meeting 
of the inhabitants ; and the whole cost, including the 
hire of several steamers engaged to escort me up 
the river Brisbane from Moreton Bay to the seat of 
Government, and the purchase of cannon to fire 
salutes, was defrayed by public subscription. 

It is an honourable duty for me to solicit your 
Grace to lay before the Queen not only the assurance 
of the devoted loyalty and gratitude of Her Majesty’s 

»subjects in this Colony, but also the manifold proofs 
which my official correspondence will afford of their 
growing welfare and happiness, and of the rapid pro- 
gress here, alike of material industry, of mental activity. 
and of moral and physical well-being. ‘ Everything,’ 
as I ventured to express my hope in one of my ad- 
dresses, ‘may be expected from such signs as these. 
They are strong proofs to our Queen and country- 
men at home that the foundations of a rich and 
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flourishing province of the British Empire have been 
laid in this part of Australia.’ 

T enclose printed copies of the addresses presented 
to me on my assumption of office, and of my replies. 
It will be perceived that I have somewhat deviated 
from the set. form of such compositions. A Governor 
may be of much use here by explaining and adapting 
the social and political institutions, the feelings and 
habits, of the mother-country; in short, by looking 
at Australia with English and at England with Aus- 
tralian eyes. Accordingly, I seized the opportunity 
presented to me of offering observations and advice 
on some of the idiosyncrasies which distinguish this 
like all other communities. Thus, I reminded the 
people of Queensland in my reply fo their address, 
that an arduous and responsible, but most important 
and interesting, task awaits them ; for the attainment 
of self-government is an epoch in the life of a State, 
resembling the attainment of his majority in the life 
of an individual. So again I pointed out to the 
Mayor and Corporation of the city of Brisbane the 
many direct and indirect advantages of municipal‘ 
institutions, which have been somewhat neglected in 
Australia; confirming my own views by a quotation 
from the report of the Privy Council on the Austra- 
lian Colonies, presented to the Queen in 1849. So 
again, in addressing the ‘ representatives of the work- 
ing men,’ I deprecated the use of that phrase in any 
sense which could imply that it belongs exclusively 
to any separate class, whose feelings and interests 
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Were adverse to, or even distinct from, the feelings 
and interests of any other class of the inhabitants of 
this Colony. I reminded my hearers, moreover, that 
in a new and free country, every man,—Governor, 
Judges, Clergy, and all,_every man is emphatically a 
working man. Let us, then, I continued, all unite 
cordially in promoting our common interests. I con- 
eluded by assuring my hearers that they will at all 
times find me their zealous fellow workman in all that 
may tend to promote the happiness and welfare of 
the people of Queensland. Finally, I took advantage 
of some expressions of irritation made use of in one 
of the addresses against the neighbouring Colony of 
New South Wales, to exhort my audience to convert 
such jealousies ifito emulation. 

I trust that your Grate will approve the tone and 
matter of my replies. They certainly mace a most 
favourable impression in this country, as appears 
partly from the applause with which they were re- 
ceived at the time of their delivery; partly from the 
comments of the rival organs of the colonial press, 
*which have discovered a common ground of agree- 
ment in their praise; and partly from the sensible 
diminution which I am happy to believe is already 
observable in the virulence of party spirit, and of 
local and personal jealousies. 


In his reply (April 11, 1860) the Duke of New- 
castle wrote : 
I have received your despatch of December 19, 
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accom panied by copies of several addresses presented 
to you on your assuming the Government of Queens- 
land, and by copies of your answers. I have laid 
this despatch with its enclosures before the Queen. 

The expressions of loyalty to our Sovereign and 
of goodwill to yourself, contained in the addresses 
presented by the mhabitants of Queensland on their 
reception of their first Governor, were highly satis- 
factory to Her Majesty. I cannot do otherwise than 
approve of the sentiments embodied in your replies. 

I trust that the new Colony has before it a long 
career of internal prosperity and of friendly and 
advantageous relations with the other communities 
in Australia. 


405 


CHAPTER VII. 


ORGANISATION OF THE PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS—LETTERS TO SIR 
E. BULWER LYTTON—TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE—TOUR 
ON THE DARLING DOWNS-—RAPID BUT SOLID PROGRESS OF 
SETTLEMENT. 


THE first three months after his arrival in Queensland 
were devoted by Sir George Bowen to the task of 
organising the various departments of the new 
Government, studying the condition of the people 
and the resources of the Colony, and generally 
mastering the carfe du- pays. In consequence of 
the wording of the Order in Council creating the 
new province, the Parliament could not assemble 
till May, and the interval was not a day too long 
for the multitudinous administrative details to be 
thought out and elaborated. As has been said, 
every part of the machinery of government was only 
*in posse when the Governor arrived, and waited 
to be formed and set in motion by his own hand. 
Besides such constructive labour, he had the no 
less difficult work to accomplish of learning the 
needs and resources of the entire community. 
Several burning questions had to be studied: the 
land question foremost of all; then the improvement 
of agriculture and the introduction of such new crops 
as cotton and sugar; with many other matters of 
serious moment. A close attention to these subjects 
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coupled with unremitting administrative toil kept 
the Governor closely engaged at Brisbane until 
March, when he was for the first time free to make 
a tour of visits among the inland districts of the 
Colony. His reflections upon the various problems 
lying before him are contained in the following letter 
to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and in a despatch to 
the Secretary of State. 


To the Rt. Hon. Sir EH. Bulwer Lytton, Bart , Al P. 
Brisbane, Queensland. March 6, 1860. 
My dear Sir Edward Lytton, 

When I was your guest at Knebworth shortly 
before I left England last year, you told me that 
you would always be glad to hear from me, though 
you were no longer in office. 

I have now been nearly three months in Queens- 
land. My official despatches to the Secretary of 
State contain a full account of what I have done; 
with proofs that my humble efforts to promote 
their well-being are satisfactory to the people of this 
Colony. My reward will be complete if I should‘ 
be so fortunate as to deserve the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and, let me add (whether this 
letter finds you in office or out of it), of yourself, 
whose confidence placed me in my present position. 

In congratulating me on my promotion to this 
Government, the Duke of Newcastle (who had for- 
merly appointed me to the Chief Secretaryship at 
Corfu) wrote that ‘the task of guiding the destinies 
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of one of the Australian Colonies was worthy the 
ambition of any man whom duties at home do not 
prevent from undertaking it.’ My position is, cer- 
tainly, full of interest and encouragement. I have 
more of creation and discovery than falls to the lot of 
most Colonial Governors. Every department in this 
great and rising Colony may almost be said to be the 
work of my own hands. 

A district within Queensland, covering about the 
area of the British Islands, is already studded with 
the stations of our ‘shepherd kings’; and beyond 
those limits there are regions equal to the aggregate 
extent of two of the other principal monarchies of 
Europe. Fresh bands of pastoral settlers, driving 
their thousands ‘of cattle, sheep, and horses before 
them, are fast pushing out into the wilderness; and 
it is confidently expected that, in the course of the 
next five years, there will be a chain of stations from 
Moreton Bay to the Gulf of Carpentaria; and thence 
a line of steamers to Singapore, opening up commerce 
with India and China, and with the Dutch and 
Spanish colonies in the Eastern Archipelago. The 
Queen might say of her loyal Queenslanders, as 
Jupiter said of the Romans of old: 


His ego nec metas rerwm nec tempora pono ; 
Impertum sine fine dedi.) 





While zealously developing the resources of the 
districts already settled, I shall be able to do much 


! Virgil, 4in. I. 278. 
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for geography and science in the vast and still unex- 
plored regions comprised within Queensland. The 
charm of the climate and the beauty of the scenery 
in this part of Australia are hardly known in England. 
At Brisbane, we have the climate of Naples, without 
malaria or sctrocco. We are also free from the ‘ hot 
winds’ blowing from the central desert which occa- 
sionally afflict Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 
This district, too, is, in point of vegetation, a sort of 
debatable land between the temperate and tropical 
zones. The productions of both grow with equal 
luxuriance. In the gardens, potatoes and pineapples, 
cabbages and bananas, are flourishing side by side. 
But I need not expatiate on these topics to the author 
of ‘The Caxtons.’ : 

I will not trouble ‘you with statistical figures. I 
will only say that our English population is at present 
calculated at about 25,000 souls. There are no 
materials as yet for forming an accurate estimate of 
the Chinamen, Aborigines, Indian coolies, &c., within 
the limits of the colony. A regular census will be 
taken in 1861, so that the periods may coincide with 
those of the census in the United Kingdom. The 
Treasurer estimates our revenue at about 180,0002, 
for the current year; so that, if I mistake not, 
Queensland, at her first start, takes the twelfth place 
among the forty-eight British Colonies. 

Your name as that of the creator of this Colony 
enjoys the same sort of respect and popularity in 
Queensland which was paid to the otxurrys of a 
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Greek settlement. The future port of Brisbane on 
Moreton Bay has already been called Lytton; and I 
have directed the Surveyor-General to call a rising 
township Knebworth. This is only following the pre- 
cedent of the Colonies now forming the United States 
of America, where so many geographical names were 
derived from English sovereigns and statesmen. I 
am going to have a Pakington and a Westwood, in 
honour of my friend Sir J. Pakington.' I find there 
is already a Gladstone, a Pelham, and a Clinton. 
When the native names are tolerably euphonious, I 
shall preserve them. 

After the general disaffection of the Ionian 
Islands (a feeling exactly akin to the sentimento 
naztonale which England fosters in Italy), it cer- 
tainly is very pleasant to find one’s self among so 
loyal a population as that of Australia. Whatever 
inconveniences may attend what is called ‘respon- 
sible,’ but should rather be called ‘ parliamentary ’ 
government in our Colonies, it is certain that it has 
had the effect of greatly tightening the bonds of 
‘pride and affection which unite the Australians to 
their mother-country. Since the full establishment 
of local self-government, the colonists no longer ‘ feel 
the collar,’ to quote the phrase of a popular leader 
here, who was formerly supposed to be disaffected, 
but is now enthusiastic in his loyalty. If you grant 
representative institutions without responsible govern- 
ment, you ‘light the fire and stop the chimney,’ as 


1 Afterwards Lord Hampton, G.C.B. 
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Charles Buller said. Witness the Ionian Islands. I 
question if there is any practical or logical locus 
standt between the form of government in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, and the form of government in Vic- 
toria and New South Wales. 

My Parliament is to meet in May, on the 90th 
anniversary of the discovery of Moreton Bay by Cap- 
tain Cook. That I may know something of the 
carte du pays before I convene the legislature, I am 
about to start on two tours, one of three hundred 
miles on horseback, and another of about one thou- 
sand miles by sea, touching at the settlements on the 
coast. I shall ride about thirty miles every day, and 
shall be comfortably lodged at night in the houses of 
the principal ‘squatters,’ or pastoral settlers, whose 
stations average that distance from each other. 
‘These gentlemen live in a patriarchal style among their 
immense flocks and herds, amusing themselves with 
hunting, shooting, fishing, and the exercise of a plenti- 
ful hospitality. I have often thought (especially in 
reading Thackeray’s novel, ‘ The Virginians ’) that the 
Queensland gentlemen-squatters bear a similar relation 
to the other Australians that the Virginian planters 
of a hundred years back bore to the other Americans. 

But there is a perfectly distinct class of people in 
the towns. Brisbane, my present capital, must re- 
semble what Boston and the other Puritan towns of 
New England were at the close of the last century. 
In a population of 7,000,’ we have fourteen Churches, 

1 Now, mm 1889, the population of Brisbane 18 above 70,000. 
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thirteen public-houses, twelve policemen. The lead- 
ing inhabitants of Brisbane are a hard-headed set 
of English and Scotch merchants and mechanics; 
very orderly, industrious, and prosperous; proud of 
the mother-country; loyal to the person of the 
Queen; and convinced that the true federation for 
these Colonies is the maintenance of the integrity of 
the Empire, and that the true rallying point for 
Australians is the Throne. 

I hope that you will approve the tone and sub- 
stance of my replies to the addresses presented to me. 
You will perceive that I have attempted to look on 
England with Australian and on Australia with Eng- 
lish eyes; and to tender some advice on the idiosyn- 
crasies which di&tinguish this like all other societies. 
In fact I have guided myself in this, as in all else, by 
the precepts of the letter (wonderful for a States- 
man who has never lived in a Colony) which you 
wrote to me on the 29th April last. One phrase 
which I borrowed from you has become a household 
word in Queensland: ‘ Let us convert our jealousies 
into emulation.’ There is another sentence of yours 
in a published despatch to another Governor, which 
is often on Australian lips: ‘ Wherever England ex- 
tends her sceptre, there, as against the foreign enemy, 
she pledges the defence of her sword.’ We are 
to have only one or two officers of the army m 
Queensland to organise the volunteer force which I 
have called into existence in compliance with your 


1 See above, page 81. 
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recommendation. We have splendid materials for 
yeomanry cavalry. 

The great question to be settled when the Parlia- 
ment meets is the land question. It threatens in all 
these Colonies to become an irritating contest between 
rival interests—between the towns and the country— 
like the corn laws in England, and the agrarian laws 
in ancient Rome. Howexactly the squatter question 
resembles the strife between the patricians and _ ple- 
beians about the ager publicus! We want an Aus- 
tralian Licinius Stolo. I think I remarked to you 
once before that it is also curious that ‘runs’ (the 
colonial term for wide ranges of pasture) should 
seem a literal translation of the Spdyou evpdes of 
Homer,’ where Greek shepherd king's fed their cattle 
in a climate similar to that of Australia. How 
refreshing amid my daily cares are these classical 
parallels ! 

If I had not already exhausted your patience, 
there are many topics on which I might possibly in- 
terest you, and on which I have thought long and 
deeply myself. Such are—the division of the public 
debt between New South Wales and Queensland ; 
the advantages and disadvantages of elective and 
nominated Upper Houses in these Colonies ; the state 
of education; the best: methods of promoting immi- 
gration, geographical discovery, and intercourse with 
India and China; and of ameliorating the condition 


of the aborigines. 
1 Od. IV. 605. 
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To the Duke of Newcastle. 


Government House, Brisbane: January 6, 1860. 


My Lord Duke, 

Although I have been incessantly occupied since 
my assumption of office on the 10th ult. in creating 
and organising the several departments of govern- 
ment in this new Colony, I have not omitted to turn 
my attention to the vast, but as yet very partially 
developed, natural resources and productive capa- 
bilities of Queensland. In my despatch of November 
28th ult , I alluded briefly to the valuable supplies of 
timber, and of minerals of various kinds, which await 
here the further introduction of labour and capital ; 
and in a despatch of even date herewith, I have 
furnished some information as to the prospects of 
the cultivation of sugar within this Colony. I shall 
return to each of these subjects separately in future 
reports. 

For the present there is no need that I should 
enlarge on the capabilities of this soil and climate for 
grazing purposes. It is a well-known fact that the 
wools exported from the Moreton Bay districts rank 
highest, and command the best prices in the European 
markets. A rich pasture land, extending in length 
from north to south about 120 miles, with an 
average width of 50 miles, was discovered so 
far back as in 1827 by that distinguished botanist 
and traveller, the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, and 
was named by him the ‘Darling Downs,’ in honour 
of General Darling, at that time Governor of New 

VOL I. I 
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South Wales. The description which its discoverer 
wrote of this district is also, to some extent, applicable 
to other pastoral regions which have since been 
explored and occupied within the limits of the new 
Colony :— 

‘These extensive tracts of clear pastoral country 
commence about the parallel of twenty-eight degrees 
south latitude. Deep ponds, supported by streams 
from the highlands immediately to the eastward, 
extend along their central lower flats The lower 
erounds thus permanently watered present flats which 
furnish an almost inexhaustible range of cattle pasture 
at all seasons of the year; the grass and herbage 
generally exhibiting in the depth of winter an extreme 
luxuriance of growth. From these central grounds rise 
downs of a rich black and dry soil, and very ample sur- 
face, and as they furnish abundance of grass, and are 
conveniently watered yet perfectly beyond the reach 
of those floods which take place on the flats in a sea- 
son of rain, they constitute a valuable and sound 
sheep pasture with a most beautifully diversified land- 
scape, made up of hill and dale, woodland and plain.’ 

Although the ‘Darling Downs’ had been dis- 
covered in 1827 by Mr. Cunningham, it was not until 
1839 that the first sheepowners’* drove their flocks 
before them into that region, over the ‘dividing 
range’ of hills which forms the watershed of Eastern 


1 One of these pioneers was Mr. Hodgson, now Sir Arthur Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G., well known by his exertions at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, who still holds the ‘run ’ which he first occupied in 1839, 
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Australia, and separates the districts of the coast 
from those of the interior. The success of the early 
pioneers encouraged a host of followers The history 
of this settlement relates how flock after flock and 
herd after herd came pouring in until the Downs 
were fully occupied, and the more adventurous and 
enterprising settlers found themselves constrained 
to push further out into the unexplored wilderness 
Nearly two years agoit was computed that within the 
limits of the districts now comprised within the Colony 
of Queensland there were not less than 3,500,000 
sheep, 450,000 horned cattle, and 20,000 horses ; and 
the annual export of wool, tallow, hides and skins, 
was valued at above half a million of pounds sterling 
It is probable that the census of the next year will 
show a notable increase; for already flocks feed 
within the tropics far to the northward of Port Curtis 
and Keppel Bay; and a region (all within the new 
Colony of Queensland), stretching nearly 600 miles 
from north to south, and about 300 miles from east 
to west, and enjoying a serene and salubrious climate, 
‘is studded with the stations of the pastoral settlers 
Nor is, perhaps, the general expectation too sanguine 
which predicts the establishment within the next few 
years of a chain of settlements from Moreton Bay to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and the consequent opening of a 
rapid and easy communication with India and China 
by the way of Java and Singapore.’ 


! These anticipations have been far more than realised (1889) ; 
and the trade and general wealth of Queensland have increased even 
more rapidly than the population. 

12 
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The subject of cotton engrosses at the present 
moment a large share of the attention of the press, 
and of the public generally in this Colony. It is 
felt that nothing more fortunate for the s.eady 
prosperity of Queensland could occur than that, 
while pastoral settlers spread over the highlands 
and downs of the interior, some enterprising capi- 
talist, or association of capitalists, should introduce 
on an extensive scale the cultivation of cotton on the 
eastern seaboard and along the banks of the rivers. 
The peculiar adaptation of the climate and soil of 
this part of Australia for the growth of the most 
valuable description of this plant, the Sea-Island 
cotton, has long been a fact far removed from all 
doubt by frequent and successful experiments; and 
the demand in England, now chietly supplied by the 
produce of American slave-labour, is practically 
insatiable. The whole of the low lands and alluvial 
plains near the mouths of the rivers of Queensland, 
as well as a seaboard of at least 600 miles along the 
shore of the Pacific, could be rendered almost im- 
mediately available for the production of this lucra- 
tive, because necessary, article of commerce. There 
is a succession of harbours at intervals along the coast, 
so that the cost of carriage to the port of shipment 
would be comparatively trifling. I will only allude to 
the advantage of rendering the English manufactures 
less dependett on foreigners for their supply of cotton 
and to the discouragement of slavery which would 
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accrue from the successful cultivation of that plant by 
free labour. 

It appears to me, that the cultivation of cotton 
might be carried on with success in Queensland on 
two different plans. In the first place, in the tropical 
districts of the Colony, where the climate is unfavour- 
able to European fieldwork, on large plantations, and 
with Asiatic labour ; and, in the second place, in the 
temperate districts, on small farms occupied by 
English emigrants and their families. 

With regard to the former plan. I presume, 
that the Government of British India would sanction 
the emigration of coolies to Queensland (should the 
Legislature of this Colony make proposals for that pur- 
pose), on conditiéns similar to those carried out with so 
much success at Mauritius. Why should not English 
capital and free Indian labour do for cotton in 
Northern Australia what English capital and free 
Indian labour have done for sugar, with so great ad- 
vantages both to the employers and the employed, in 
the similar climate of Mauritius? Onthis part of the 

‘subject, I beg to refer your Grace to ‘ A Letter to the 
Colonists of Queensland,’ recently published in London 
by Mr. Marsh, M.P. for Salisbury, and a large pro- 
prietor in this Colony. That gentleman argues that 
the introduction of Asiatic labour would be to North 
Queensland what machinery has been to England, 
‘elevating the [European] labourer to the rank of a 
mechanic, and the mechanic to that of an employer, 
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and contributing in a large degree to the well-being 
of every class of society.’ 

With regard to the second of the two plans pro- 
posed above, there appears no sufficient reason why, 
in the vicinity of Brisbane and Maryborough, and, 
generally, throughout the temperate districts of this 
Colony, cotton-growing should not be brought under 
the conditions of European labour, and made to form 
a part of the industry on small farms. This is done 
in Texas by German farmers, in a climate not less 
sultry, and infinitely less healthy, than that of 
Queensland The whole subject, therefore, is as de- 
serving of the attention of small farmers as of large 
capitalists; for it seems capable of proof, that cotton 
growing can not only be prosecuted' with success on 
extensive plantations, and with Asiatic labour, but 
can also be made a profitable part of a yeomanry 
agriculture In fact, the cultivation of cotton is one 
of the least expensive of all agricultural operations, 
especially in Australia, where, owing to the absence 
of severe winter frosts, the plant is perennial, and not 
as in North America, an annual. The women and' 
children of English emigrant families could be em- 
ployed in the light labour of picking the pods in 
harvest time. 


As soon as the administrative machinery was fully 
organised, and the several departments were at work, 
the Governor set out upon a tour into the interior. 
So far, he had seen only the seaboard; he now 
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ascended to the magnificent stretches of undulating 
table-lands and prairies, the southern portion of 
which is famous in the annals of sheep-farming as 
the ‘Darling Downs.’ These noble plains, extend- 
ing within the tropics, but elevated some 2,000 feet 
above the sea-level, spread from the southern limits 
of Queensland, for a distance of over 1,000 miles, 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and their breadth from 
east to west is from 400 to 500 miles, giving a 
total area of at least 400,000 square miles. ‘The 
whole of this area, with the exception of two partial 
interruptions, may be described as a succession of 
wide open downs, enclosed each within small sub 
sidiary basaltic ranges traversing the great plateau. 
These downs are each of immense extent, and con- 
tain deep and most excellent agricultural soil, at pre- 
sent clothed with the richest grasses, growing 1n won- 
derful luxuriance. They are in a great measure 
destitute of trees, but the bases of their enclosing 
ranges are furnished with a very handsome and 
stately description of pine, behind which, and re- 
tiring into their recesses, are found very valuable 
cedars. These recesses are plentifully supplied with 
«numerous springs and rills, which trickling down the 
slopes of the ranges, and traversing the enclosed 
plains, unite and form the abundant network of 
rivers by which this immense plateau is watered. 
Travellers through these vast plains all concur in 
their admiration of the luxuriance of the soil, the 
coolness and salubrity of the climate, and the love- 
liness of the entire landscape.’ ! 

That Sir George Bowen was keenly appreciative 

1 Kdinburgh Review, No. 248, Oct. 1863, art. ‘ Queensland.’ 
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of the beauty of the Darling Downs is shown im the 
subjoined letter, in which he describes his first intro- 
duction to the homes of the pastoral Tenants of the 
Crown, commonly known by the American nickname 
of ‘ squatters.’ 


To Herman Merivate, Esq., C_B., Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Government House, Brisbane: April 10, 1860. 
My dear Merivale, 

I have just returned from a very interesting and 
gratifying tour in the interior, during which I spent 
nearly a week in the ‘ County Merivale.’ You should 
feel proud of being the eravvpos of one of the most 
picturesque and probably (putting gold out of the 
question) richest districts of all Australia. 

I ascended from the terra caliente of the coast 
to the table-land of the Darling Downs, of which your 
county comprises the southern portion, through Cun- 
ningham’s Gap, a cleft between mountains of por- 
phyry and basalt ; which, though not equal, as some 
enthusiastic Queenslanders imagine, to ‘anything in 
the Alps,’ is certainly finer than anything that I ever 
saw in the British Isles. There is, however, a cascade 
falling three hundred feet into a chasm resembling 
the crater of a volcano, which would make the for- 
tune of any valley in Switzerland. 

Some of the squires, or ‘ squatters,’ of Merivale had 
descended into the lowlands to meet and escort me to 
their houses; so we formed a very picturesque caval- 
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cade as we wound up through the luxuriant forests 
of the Gap. On the summit I was greeted with loud 
cheers, which made the rocks re-echo as they prob- 
ably had never sounded since the dawn of creation ; 
and there 1 found another batch of hospitable 
squatters, with a cold collation and plenty of cham- 
pagne and hock, spread on the grass at the top of the 
pass, nearly 3,000 feet above the sea. The view from 
this point is most interesting and magnificent ; on one 
side the undulating hills and waving forests of the 
semi-tropical littorale, with the Pacific beyond; on 
the other the broad downs, intersected by wooded 
ridges, of the table-land The Larisse campus opime 
of Horace ' rose to my lips, for I assure you that the 
Darling Downs cfosely resemble the general aspect of 
Thessaly ; and the river Condamine is a good substitute 
for the Peneus There are indeed no Pelion and Ossa 
‘flourishing side by side,’ but the hills which encircle 
the basin-like plains vividly recall the lower ranges of 
Pindus and Olympus. Show what I say to Fortescue,” 
who has seen Thessaly ; he will recollect the splendid 
‘variety of birds and butterflies there. This is another 
. point of similarity. The woods on the Darling Downs 
are full of birds of brilliant plumage and strange voices; 
while stately bustards and emus stalk over the plains, 
and wildfowl of all kinds frequent the streams. ‘The 
residences of the squatters, however, afford a striking 


' Carm., I. 7. . 
2 The Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the Colonies, afterwards 
Lord Carlingford. 
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contrast to the lodgings to be procured in Greece. I 
found carpets and curtains, plate and pianos, cham- 
pagne and crinoline, in places where fifteen years 
before the face of a white man had never been seen. 

If their country is like Thessaly, the squatters of 
Merivale are complete Centaurs. The cavalcade of 
well-mounted horsemen that everywhere came out to 
meet the first Representative of their Queen eclipsed 
anything of the kind that could be exhibited im 
ancient Greece, or indeed, in any part of the world, 
except in Englaud or in Australia I was escorted 
into your county town of Warwick by 400 horsemen. 
IT rode one day, to the delight of the Centaurs—I mean 
of the Squatters,—and without the slightest fatigue, 
seventy miles in eight hours—of coufse, with a change 
of horses. You should never send a Governor here 
who cannot ride and shoot. His performances across 
country are one of the secrets of Sir W. Denison’s 
success as Governor of Tasmania and of New South 
Wales successively. 


In such a colony as Queensland was in 1860, be« 
fore railways had penetrated into the interior, an 
active Governor, who was also a good horseman, was 
indispensable. Such official tours as those made by 
Sir George Bowen are among the greatest pleasures 
and also the most important duties of aGovernor. It 
is only by such visits that he can see with his own 
eyes the needs of his people, and that the people can be 
brought into direct relations with the representative 
of their Sovereign. This tour in the south-eastern 
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districts was eminently successful. On all sides the 
Governor was welcomed with enthusiasm; and even 
while confronting some of the keenest jealousies and 
prejudices of the time and place, his replies to the 
addresses presented to him at Warwick and the rival 
towns of Drayton and Toowoomba evoked none but 
golden opinions. 


To the Duke of Newcastle. 


Government House, Brisbane. April 7, 1860. 
My Lord Duke, 


I have the honour to enclose copies of the ad- 
dresses presented to me at the three towns of Warwick, 
Drayton, and Toowoomba, which I visited during an 
official tour of inspection from which I have lately 
returned. It wifl be satisfactory to the Queen, and 
to Her Majesty’s Government, to receive these further 
proofs of the affectionate loyalty of the people of this 
Colony to Her Majesty’s throne and person; and 
(1 may, perhaps, be permitted to add) of their con- 
fidence in the arrangement made, under Her Majesty's 
favour, for their government. 

My recent journey extended through those dis- 
tricts of Queensland which have been longest settled 
and are most thickly inhabited. I was everywhere 
received with cordial hospitality by the principal 
settlers, and with loyal enthusiasm by all classes of 
the community. 

As it was during your Grace’s first administration 
of the Colonial Department that the wishes of the 
Australian colonists were crowned by the concession 
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of responsible government, I will take leave to draw 
your attention to a paragraph in one of the enclo- 
sures, which expresses a sentiment generally enter- 
tained by this people. After stating that ‘ the journey 
of his Excellency has been one continued ovation 
from beginning to end’; that ‘all classes have vied 
in doing honour to the representative of the Queen’ ; 
and that ‘all little sectarian differences, petty jealou 
sies, and presumed rival interests have been merged 
in the laudable wish to give our first Governor a 
hearty welcome,’ the ‘ Darling Downs Gazette’ pro- 
ceeds as follows: ‘Not the least pleasing reflection 
that suggests itself, when reviewing these demonstra- 
tions of general joy, is the confirmation of the fact, 
now so long and in so many lands ‘established, that 
those descended from the old stock at home, to whom 
self-government has been a timely concession, not a 
charter wrung from the mother-country by the force 
of arms, still recognise and revere the grand old 
institutions which have made England the greatest 
power on earth.’ 

There cannot in my opinion be a greater mistake’ 
than the view which some public writers in England 
appear to hold, viz. that the Governor of a Colony, 
under the system of responsible government, should 
be merely a rot fainéant. So far as my observation 
extends, nothing can be more opposed than this 
theory to the wishes of the Anglo-Australians them- 
selves. The Governor of each of the Colonies in 
this group is expected not only to act as the head of 
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society ; to encourage literature, science, and art; to 
keep alive by personal visits to every district under 
his jurisdiction the feelings of loyalty to the Queen, 
and of attachment to the mother-country, and so to 
cherish what may be termed the Imperial sentiment ; 
but he is also expected, as head of the administra- 
tion, to maintain, with the assistance of his Executive 
Council, a vigilant control and supervision over every 
department of the public service. In short, he is in 
a position in which he can exercise an influence over 
the whole course of affairs exactly proportionate to 
the strength of his character, the activity of his mind 
and body, the capacity of his understanding, and the 
extent of his knowledge. 

In accordance with this view of the duties of my 
office, I took occasion, in my reply to the address of 
the town of Warwick, to explain the principal objects 
of my official tours. ‘The chief motive,’ I said, ‘ by 
which I am actuated, is an earnest desire to perform 
honestly and efficiently that portion of the work 
which the constitution has allotted to me in the ad- 
Vancement of this great Colony. All contribute to 
the revenue; all should benefit by its application. 
As it rests with the Governor to propose, with the 
advice of his Executive Council, the estimates which 
will be submitted for the decision of the Parliament 
of Queensland, it will be my constant endeavour to 
ascertain, by personal observation, the wants and 
wishes of the people of every district; and so to 
frame those estimates as to bring home to all an 
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equitable share of the advantages which the rapid 
development of your almost inexhaustible resources, 
due to your own skill and industry, will each year 
enable the Government to extend.’ 

The warm coast land of this Colony is admirably 
adapted for the growth of cotton, of sugar, and of all 
semi-tropical fruits and productions. Queensland, like 
Mexico, has a terra caliente, or hot region, near the 
sea, from which there is an ascent through fine 
mountain passes to the cool tableland of the interior, 
which is eminently fitted as well for pastoral settle- 
ment as for European agriculture. I have described 
in a former despatch that rich pastoral district of 
the table-land which 1s known as the ‘Darling 
Downs.’ Many large fortunes have been amassed 
there during the last fifteen years.' Some idea of the 


1 An extract from a letter of Sir G. Bowen to a friend in England 
illustrates this statement . ‘ Some of our larger squatters are owners of 
from 50,000 to 300,000 sheep ; and there are menin Australia who have 
above half-a-million. A successful Queenslander, who became a member 
of the House of Commons, where he supported Lord Palmerston, was 
invited to one of the political receptions of Lady Waldegrave at Straw- 
berry Hill. That accomplished hostess prided herself on her informa-, 
tion about her guests; and on the arrival of the gentleman referred to, 
she 1s said to have greeted him with ‘Oh, Mr. ——, I am very glad to 
see you. I hear that you have as many sheep and cattle as the 
Patriarchs, that, in short, you are a second Job.’ Her guest rephed : 
‘I hope, Lady Waldegrave, you do not mean to compare me to Job, 
who, as we learn from the Bible, had only 7,000 sheep, whereas I have 
300,000. Job was a mere sirungy-barker.’ It should be explained 
that young settlers, on beginning sheep-farming in the interior, with 
only from 5,000 to 10,000 sheep, cannot generally afford to build at first 
houses of wood or stone; and are obliged for some time to content 
themselves with comfortable huts made from the bark of the so-called 
‘stringy-bark’ eucalyptus. So they were often known to the great 
squatters by the sobriquet of ‘stringy-barkers.’ Many now wealthy 
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value set upon the stations on the Darling Downs may 
be gained from the fact that during the past year the 
leases of several of the tenants of the Crown in that 
quarter have been sold for prices ranging from 
20,0002. to 50,000/. sterling, although these leases 
will expire in about six years from this time, and 
it is most improbable that they will be renewed on 
conditions equally favourable. While the impression 
created on my mind by my journey across the Dar- 
ling Downs was still fresh, I stated in my reply to the 
Drayton address that ‘it had filled me with surprise 
and admiration. Even before I left England I knew 
by report the rich natural resources and the pictu- 
resque beauty of this district. But I confess that 
IT was not fully prepared for so wonderfully rapid an 
advance in all that can promote and adorn civilisa- 
tion, an advance which has taken place during the 
fourth part of an average lifetime. Not only have I 
seen vast herds of horses and cattle and countless 
flocks of sheep overspreading the valleys and forests, 
which, within the memory of persons who have yet 
; scarcely attained to the age of manhood, were 
tenanted only by wild animals and by a few wan- 
dering tribes of savages; not only have I travelled 
over roads beyond all comparison superior to the 
means of communication which existed less than a 
century ago in many parts of the United Kingdom ; 
‘shepherd kings’ look back with pleasure to the old days when they 


lived in huts, and, in the absence of ready money, used to play whist 
with each other for Sheep pounts and a bullock on the rubber. 
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not only have I beheld flourishing towns arising in 
spots where, hardly twenty years back, the foot of 
a white man had never yet trodden the primeval 
wilderness ; not only have I admired these and other 
proofs of material progress, but I have also found in 
the houses of the long chain of settlers who have 
entertained me with such cordial hospitality all the 
comforts and most of the luxuries and refinements of 
the houses of country gentlemen in England. The 
wonderful advance of this portion of the Colony dur- 
ing the last ten years is due to no sudden and fortui- 
tous discovery of the precious metals; it 1s derived 
wholly from the blessing of Providence on the skill 
and energy of its inhabitants in subduing and reple- 
nishing the earth. Assuredly I have observed during 
the past week very remarkable illustrations of the 
proverbial genius of the Anglo-Saxon race for the 
noble and truly Imperial art of colonisation.’ 

I will add in conclusion a striking proof of the 
singularly rapid progress of this district. A public 
banquet was given in my honour in the large and 
handsome ball-room attached to one of the three 
hotels which Toowoomba, itself the creation of the 
last ten years, already possesses. About 120 persons 
sat down to a dinner, very well appointed, and pro- 
vided with as good music, wine, and viands as would 
be exhibited on a similar occasion in the majority 
of country towns in England. One of the principal 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who happens, more- 
over, to be a candidate for the representation of Too- 
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woomba in the Queensland Parliament, reminded his 
hearers, in a speech delivered in the course of the 
evening, that he had himself been the first white man 
who had settled in that district, and that just fourteen 
years previously he had encamped in the then unex- 


plored forest on the very site of the hall in which he 
was addressing them. 


VOL. [. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FIRST PARLIAMENT—-THE FIRST ELEOCTIONS—THE FRANCHISE 
—RESULTS OF VOTE BY BALLOT AND MANHOOD SUFFRAGE— 
MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT—SPEECH OF THE GOVERNOR; 
AND ADDRESSES OF BOTH HOUSES—-ADDRESSES TO THE QUEEN 
AND HER MAJESTY’S REPLY—THE ‘ TIMES’ ON QUEENSLAND. 


THE nearer the time for the elections for the first 
Legislative Assembly of the new Colony approached, 
the more sanguine grew Sir George Bowen’s antici- 
pations of the coming experiment in parliamentary 
government. He had now seen enough of the 
Queenslanders to be convinced of their loyalty, 
good feeling, and public spirit. 


‘Pray tell the Duke of Newcastle,’ he wrote, to 
Mr. Herman Merivale, in a letter (April 10), of which 
part has already been quoted, ‘ that all our elections 
will pass off with quiet and good-humour, in spite of 
the disfranchisement of one-third of the men who 
voted at the last general election, and that the Parlia- 
ment will meet at Brisbane before the end of May. 

‘Doubtless we shall have our crises ministérielles, 
like our elder colonial sisters; but I have yet to 
learn that they need cause any trouble or anxiety to 
the Home Government. Nay,more, I have yet to 
learn that the rapid succession of Ministries in New 
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South Wales and Victoria has materially retarded the 
progress of those Colonies. It is certain that the 
progress of Australia depends less on the skill and 
wisdom of its law-makers than on the energy and 
industry of the population. People who declaim 
against responsible government should recollect 
that, if it had not been conceded, these Colonies 
would soon have separated from the mother-country, 
or have been kept down only by force of arms in 
what you call in your book on the Colonies “ un- 
lovely and inglorious subjection.” ’ 


The partial disfranchisement alluded to in the 
above letter is explained in the following despatch. 
That it did notecause serious complications at the 
very outset of the representative organisation of 
Queensland speaks volumes for the good sense of 
the people. 


To the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, Brisbane: February 6, 1860. 
My Lord Duke, 
" Tt has long been known that a large proportion 
of the animal and vegetable productions of Australia 
is distinguished by characteristics directly the reverse 
of what is familiar in Europe. It would almost 
appear that an anomaly of similar nature exists in 
the influences exercised at the antipodes by certain 
political institutions. 

I find that it is a very general opinion among 
competent authorities that vote by ballot and man 
Kk 2 
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hood suffrage, as compared with open voting and a 
low property qualification, are, in this community, 
institutions of a conservative character, and cal- 
culated to give increased influence to the landed 
proprietors and rich settlers in the country districts, 
as opposed to the mixed population of the towns. 

In Australia, aristocratic influence cannot be said 
to exist, but the ballot protects the voter against 
the occasional violence and dictation of democratic 
opinion. Again, energy and industry, with the 
prosperity consequent on those qualities, are so 
common among the Australian settlers, that in the 
towns and villages of Queensland there is hardly a 
working man who does not possess at least the 
property qualification required by the New South 
Wales Constitution Act of 1853. In fact, the 
majority of our labouring classes live in their own 
houses, built on their own land. In the towns and 
villages therefore, manhood suffrage may almost be 
said to have practically existed before it was formally 
enacted (with slight modifications) by the Electora] 
Law of 1858. 

If a general view be taken of the important 
question now under consideration, it will appear that 
vote by ballot and manhood suffrage are not likely 
to lead, in this Colony, to those dangers and incon- 
veniences which have been apprehended from similar 
institutions in older, more thickly-peopled, and less 
universally prosperous communities. 

In the first place, distress and pauperism, those 
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comprehensive terms so frequently used in European 
politics, are unknown in Queensland. All classes of 
this community appear to be thoroughly imbued with 
the love of law and order, and the other virtues 
which naturally grow up with the acquisition of 
property, however small, and with the enjoyment of 
that prosperity which is the legitimate reward of 
honourable industry. 

Again, in an Australian Colony there exist none 
of those classes and institutions to which vote by 
ballot and manhood suffrage are supposed to be 
antagonistic. Here there are no paid idlers or sine- 
curists ; every man, from the Governor downwards, is 
emphatically a working man. Nor have we a Church 
establishment, a Flouse of Lords, or hereditary privi- 
leges of any kind to which democratic sentiments and 
prejudices are hostile. 

But in this colony there is a numerous class of 
shepherds, stockmen, and agricultural labourers set- 
tled on the pastoral stations of the interior. Though 
equally trustworthy and prosperous, in most cases, 
with their fellow workmen in the towns, these men 
were excluded from the electoral roll by the pro- 
visions of the Constitution Act of 1853, because they 
are regarded, in some degree, as hired servants living 
in houses belonging to their employers. They ac- 
quired the franchise by the introduction, in 1858, of 
the principle of manhood suffrage, and are stated ta 
have usually exercised their new privileges, when 
well treated by their employers, as those employers 
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recommended. This class of men are now again 
disfranchised, in consequence of the construction 
put upon the Order in Council of June 6, 1859,' 
by Sir William Denison’s legal advisers, and many 
of our great pastoral settlers (‘squatters’) consider 
that they have thereby lost a large amount of poli- 
tical influence. 

The most important consideration of all yet 
remains to be stated. In several British depen- 
dencies, in the Ionian Islands, in parts of British 
India, and elsewhere, the full concession of political 
power to the people would have the unfortunate 
effect of arming alien and disaffected races against 
British supremacy. But next to an enlightened and 
reasonable attachment to the principles of local self- 
government, in analogy to the usage of the British 
constitution, the strongest political feelings of the 
overwhelming majority of the population of Queens- 
land—-let me say, of all the Australian Colonies—are 
undoubtedly at the present moment loyalty to the 
person of the Queen and pride in the mother-country. 
Speaking of Queensland in particular, I might say 
that the feelings to which I allude almost approach, 
in a large proportion of the inhabitants of this Colony, 


1 It was pointed out at the time by Mr. Justice Lutwyche that the 
drafting of this Order in Council by the Colonial Office was faulty. As 
the Law Officers of the Crown in England, when consulted by the 
Duke of Newcastle, confirmed this opinion, an Act of the Impenal 
Parliament was passed to correct the error of the department, and to 
place beyond doubt the legal validity of the Constitution of the new 
Colony. It was properly left entirely to the Queensland Parliament to 
settle what the electoral franchise should be in the future. 
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to that ‘maladie du pays, that passionate love of 
England,’ which an acute writer of extensive colonial 
experience (Mr. Gibbon Wakefield) foretold thirty 
years ago would be the result of allowing the Aus- 
tralian Colonies to manage in their own way their own 
internal affairs. As Lord John Russell wrote in 1855, 
the avowed desire of the Australian colonists to assimi- 
late their institutions as far as possible to those of the 
parent country is in itself a proof that their sympathy 
with that country 1s ‘not merely the expression of 
a common sentiment arising from a common origin, 
but is connected with a deliberate attachment to the 
ancient laws of the community from which their own 
has sprung.’ 
@ 

The Governor’s prediction was verified: the elec- 
tions for the twenty-six seats in the Legislative 
Assembly passed off in perfect order and quiet, and 
his own Ministers were among the most popular 
candidates. No better proof could be given of the 
satisfaction with which the people of Queensland re- 
garded the first steps taken by the Governor and his 
‘Executive Council, in ordering the affairs of the new 
State. At the same time the Legislative Council, 
consisting of fifteen leading settlers nominated by 
the Governor, was appointed, with Sir Charles 
Nicholson as its first President. On Sir Charles's 
departure for England, Sir Maurice O'Connell became 
his successor; and the new Council derived much 
benefit from being presided over by two gentlemen 
of their position, experience, and high character. 
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To the Duke of Newcastle. 
Government House, Brisbane: May 18, 1860. 
My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to report that the elections for 
the first Legislative Assembly of Queensland began 
on the earliest day allowed by law, that is, on the 
27th ult., and that they are now all over, having 
been everywhere conducted with perfect order, de- 
corum, and good feeling. I am assured that the 
quiet of the elections was exceeded only by their 
purity, and that there is no complaint even of that 
species of political hospitality which is technically 
termed treating ; and which, if it could be excusable 
anywhere, would be so in a country where voters 
often have to ride more than fifty miles to the 
poll. 

This result of the elections will appear still more 
creditable to the inhabitants of Queensland when 
certain peculiarities of our position are called to 
mind. In the first place your Grace will recollect 
that most of our electorates are only just created, 
and that the majority of the electors therein had’ 
never previously exercised their privilege. They 
had, consequently, to control the excitement of 
novelty and inexperience. In the next place, in the 
electorates which existed before the separation of 
this Colony from New South Wales, manhood suffrage 
had been introduced in 1858 ; and a large proportion 
of the electors who had voted under that system at 
the last elections for the Parliament at Sydney, now 
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find themselves disfranchised, through no fault on 
their part, but owing to a legal interpretation of the 
Order in Council of June 6, 1859, of which they find 
it difficult to understand the equity. Again, Queens- 
land is the only Colony in the Australian group— 
indeed it is the only Colony of importance in any 
part of the Empire—where (not to speak of defence 
against external aggression) the dignity of the Crown 
and the authority of the law are entirely deprived 
of the support and prestige of a detachment of Her 
Majesty’s troops. On my first assumption of office it 
could hardly be said that any public force whatso- 
ever existed in Queensland. By dint of personal 
exertion and influence, I have now succeeded in or- 
ganising a poliée corps, and also a body of rifle 
volunteers. Still, in the majority of the electorates, 
there was nothing but their own individual respect 
for the law, as authoritatively interpreted, to prevent 
a large number of the electors from insisting (if so 

isposed) on exercising the franchise of which they 
coRgider themselves unjustly deprived. 

i: the cases where the elections were contested, 
the choice of the constituencies has generally fallen 
on the candidates whom I am glad to see in the 
Assembly ; so far indeed as I have any choice among 
gentlemen, who, however much they may differ on 
points of purely colonial interest, appear to vie with 
each other in loyalty to the Queen, in cordial respect 
for Her Majesty’s representative, and in attachment 
to the mother-country. 
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It 18, however, very gratifying to me to be en- 
abled to report that all the three members of my 
Executive Council have been elected to the Assembly. 
Mr. Herbert, the Colonial Secretary (whom I brought 
with me from England),* received invitations from 
three separate constituencies, and has been returned 
without opposition for the Leichhardt district. Mr. 
Pring,’ the Attorney-General, also received requisitions 
from two electorates, and his return for the Eastern 
Downs was unopposed. Mr. Mackenzie,’ the Colonial 
Treasurer, offered himself for the Burnett district, 
where there were already several candidates in the 
field, and came in at the head of the poll by a trium- 
phant majority. This result, 1 venture to submit, is 
an irrefragable proof that, on my first arrival here, I 
called to my councils men who already possessed, or 
who, while serving under my directions, have since 
acquired a large share of public confidence. It 
would appear also an indirect testimony of approval, 
on the part of the people of this Colony, of the 
manner in which I have administered the Govern- 
ment during the last six months, while surrounded 
by many difficulties, and deprived, owing to the 
peculiarity of my position, of the advice and. assist- 
ance of a constitutional Legislature. 

1 Now Sir Robert G. W. Herbert, K.C.B., Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. 
2 Afterwards a judge of the Supreme Court of Queensland. 


3 He became afterwards (through the death of his elder brother) 
Sir Robert Mackenzie, Bart, of Coul, N.B. 
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To the Duke of Newcastle. 


Government House, Brisbane: May 21, 1860. 
My Lord Duke, 


I have the honour to transmit herewith copies 
of the Proclamation summoning the first Legislative 
Council of Queensland. It will be composed of 
fifteen gentlemen, who have been carefully selected 
from among the leading colonists to represent in fair 
proportion the different districts and the chief interests 
of the Colony. 

After full consideration I am inclined to the 
opinion that, looking to the number at present fixed 
for the Assembly, namely twenty-six, fifteen will 
be a fair proportion for the Legislative Council. In 
fact, I have had some difficulty in properly filling up 
even that number, for all the more active and in- 
fluential politicians desire seats in the Lower House. 
My own experience already tends to confirm in some 
degree an observation of Earl Grey,’ to the effect 
that the attempts hitherto made to create in the 
Colonies a substitute for the House of Lords have 
been followed by very moderate success. ‘ Legis- 
lative Councils composed of members appointed by 
the Crown have, in general, had little real influence 
over public opinion, while they have been attended 
with the great disadvantage of rendering the 
Assembly less efficient, by withdrawing from the 


1 The number of members in both Houses was gradually increased 
with the progress of wealth and population. 
® Colonral Polecy, Vol. IT., p. 98. 
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scene where their services might be most valuable, 
some of the persons best qualified, by the enjoyment 
of a certain degree of leisure, by their character and 
their ability, to be useful members of the popular 
branch of the Legislature. The number of such men 
in the circle of colonial society is necessarily limited ; 
hence it seems inexpedient that any of them should 
be taken away from the Assembly which must always 
exercise the largest share of power and influence.’ 
Two remedies have been ventilated rather than 
proposed in this Colony, for the inconveniences to 
which Earl Grey alludes in the above-quoted passage. 
In the first place, it is argued by some that under the 
present circumstances of Queensland the effect of 
dividing the Parliament into two separate chambers 
is to substitute two comparatively ineffective bodies 
for one of a superior character; and that it would 
be well for us to revert, at all events for some 
years, to a single Council (lke that which formerly 
existed in New South Wales), one-third of which 
should be composed of persons appointed by the 
Crown, and two-thirds of representatives elected by 
the people. But I greatly doubt if this system would 
work well now that responsible government has been 
introduced, and I feel certain that the Queensland 
Parliament will never be induced to take what 
would be represented as a retrograde step. On the 
other hand, there is in some quarters a popular cry 
in favour of making the Upper House here (as in 
Victoria and some other Colonies) elective equally 
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with the Lower, but by a different and more re- 
stricted constituency. I again agree with Earl Grey 
that ‘if an Upper Chamber could be constituted in 
such a manner as to have substantial weight and 
authority, and to be thus capable of exercising a 
salutary check upon the Representative Assembly, 
while at the same time effectual provision were made 
against the machine of government being brought to 
a stand by differences between these two bodies, the 
advantage of such a constitution of the Legislature 
could not well be contested. But to accomplish this 
is a problem not yet solved by any colonial constitu- 
tion of which I am aware.’ I will not trouble your 
Grace with my own suggestions on this subject until 
it shall have become of more practical interest. In 
the meantime, the Legislative Council, as at present 
constituted, will prove an obstacle to any too hasty 
legislation. All the members have, individually, a 
large stake in the welfare of this Colony, and I place 
implicit reliance on their local knowledge and ex- 
perience, as also on their patriotism and loyalty. 

I have, moreover, the satisfaction of informing 
your Grace that Sir Charles Nicholson has, at my 
request, and entirely from a sense of public duty, 
and a desire to render useful services to this Colony, 
consented to undertake, during the first session, 
the office of President of the Legislative Council 
of Queensland. On my arrival in Australia I soon 
perceived (and my views were confirmed by Sir 
William Denison), that it would be of great import- 
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ance to the best interests of the new Colony, if its 
first Parliament could be inaugurated under the 
presidency of a gentleman of the tried ability, long 
official experience, and high character of Sir Charles 
Nicholson; who had been created a baronet, as a 
mark of the Queen’s approbation of the manner in 
which he had, during eleven years, and at an eventful 
period in colonial history, filled the office of Speaker 
of the first Legislative Council of New South Wales. 


On May 22, 1860, the first Parliament of Queens- 
land met at Brisbane. The Legislative Assembly 
unanimously elected as their Speaker Mr. Gilbert 
Eliott, the member for Maryborough, a gentleman of 
an old Scotch family, and formerly an officer of the 
Royal Artillery. All agreed that their choice could 
not have fallen on a man more generally esteemed 
and respected. On the following day the Assembly 
proceeded to Government House, and the Speaker 
Elect presented himself in the usual form for the ap- 
proval of the Crown. I replied in the following words: 

‘Mr. Speaker, I approve, on behalf of the Queen, 
the choice which the Assembly has made in your 
person. It is with high satisfaction that I receive 
you as Speaker. I congratulate you cordially that 
your long and honourable career in the military and 
civil service of your country has been crowned by 
the distinguished position in which the confidence 
of the House has placed you.’ 
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These formal proceedings on the English model, 
and the celebration of the Queen’s birthday, when the 
society of the new Colony was gathered together for 
the first time at a Government House Ball, postponed 
serious business till May 29th; when the Governor, 
escorted by a troop of Volunteer Cavalry, and amid 
general demonstrations of respect, proceeded to the 
Parliament House and delivered his opening speech. 
It was deeply imbued with the solemn feeling inspired 
by an event of such moment as the inauguration of 
the first Legislature of so vast a country : 


‘Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council 
and Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly,— 


‘It is with feelings of no ordinary interest and 
satisfaction that I now, in-‘the name and on behalf of 
the Queen, open the first session of the first Parlia- 
ment of Queensland, and have recourse to your ad- 
vice and assistance in the Government of this great 
Colony. 

‘It has been throughout my earnest desire to 
meet the Legislature at the earliest practicable period 
after my assumption of office in last December ; but 
it was the unanimous opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown that, by reason of the lengthened periods 
fixed by the Constitution Act for the formation and 
revision of the electoral rolls, the elections could not 
legally begin before April 27. Consequently, it was 
impossible for the Parliament to assemble for the 
despatch of business sooner than the day for which 
you were summoned. 
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‘This delay, however, has been accompanied 
with at least one advantage. It has afforded me 
time to make myself personally acquainted with our 
chief centres of population, with a large portion of 
our vast territory, and with the condition and require- 
ments of its inhabitants. 

“¢The genuine respect, the hearty welcome, the 
overflowing kindness with which I have _ been 
everywhere and on all occasions received, while 
deeply gratifying to me personally, are most satis- 
factory on public grounds as strong proofs of the 
loyalty to the Queen, and of the attachment to the 
mother-country, which animate all classes of this 
community. 

‘I now congratulate you on the full attainment 
of the object of your long-sustained efforts and 
aspirations in the establishment of this separate and 
independent Legislature ; and on the perfect order, 
decorum, and good feeling with which the people 
of Queensland universally exercised at the recent 
elections their privilege of self government. It is my 
firm hope and belief, founded on all that I have seen 
since my arrival here, that Her Majesty will have the 
high satisfaction of witnessing, as the result of her 
gracious boon to this Colony, its continued progress 
alike in material industry, in mental activity, and in 
moral and religious well-being ; its steady advance in 
wealth and social improvement, and the permanent 
happiness and welfare of her people.’ 
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Some of the chief Bills to be laid before the Parlia- 
ment were then enumerated ; Bills relating to educa- 
tion, police, finance, telegraphic communication, and 
the like; and the Governor then turned to the main 
question of the hour : 


‘The land question is at once the most compre- 
hensive and the most important with which you will 
have to deal. Queensland embraces a territory, blest 
with a salubrious climate and with a fertile soil, 
equivalent, at the lowest estimate, to nearly three 
times the area of France, and nearly ten times the 
area of England and Wales. Along our sea-coast 
and on the banks of our rivers we possess millions of 
acres, which bear the same relation to the cotton and 
sugar which the great pastoral districts of the interior 
hold to the wool manufactures of the mother-country. 
Of this gigantic patrimony the Crown has constituted 
this Legislature to be the guardians and adminis- 
trators. The control and disposal of the whole are in 
your hands. I know that you are deeply impressed 
with the responsibility involved in such a trust; for 
the mode in which you may acquit yourselves of the 
duties connected with it will, in all human pro- 
bability, affect materially the interests of generations 
yet unborn. You will feel with me that hasty legis- 
lation is, above all things, to be deprecated. 

‘Next to a wise management of the public lands, 
a good system of immigration is, perhaps, the most 

VOL. I. L 
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essential element in the prosperity of a new country. 
Provision has been made by the Government, under 
the regulations now in force, for a supply of labour 
from the mother-country, adequate to the require- 
ments of the present year. I advise you to consider 
whether it would not be well materially to modify 
the existing system; and, in future, to grant, under 
certain conditions, remission certificates in the pur- 
chase of land to persons who reach our shores at 
their own cost, or who introduce labourers without 
expense to our Treasury. A policy of this nature 
would soon have the effect of directing hither a per- 
manent stream of immigration of the most desirable. 
character. It would thus prove a graceful method 
of communicating to our less prosperous fellow-sub- 
jects at home a share in the profits of that rich and 
magnificent estate with which our Sovereign has 
been graciously pleased to endow this Colony. 

‘I take this opportunity of informing you that I 
have felt much gratification in accepting, on behalf 
of the Queen, and in the terms of the existing laws, 
the services of several corps of Volunteers. I trust 
that this movement here, as in the United Kingdom, 
will become permanent. Communities which have 
entirely neglected to cherish the military spirit, or 
which have failed adequately to provide for their 
own external and internal defence, have seldom at- 
tained, and have still more seldom preserved, a vigo- 
rous manhood. In this respect the British Colonies in 
North America afford us an example to be imitated, 
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and the Spanish Colonies in South America a warn- 
ing to be avoided. .. . 

‘The future destiny of this Colony will depend in 
no slight degree on the members of its first Legisla- 
ture. You will feel with me that an arduous and 
responsible, but most important and interesting task 
awaits us, for the commencement of self-government 
is an epoch in the life of a State resembling the 
attainment of his majority in the life of an individual. 
For myself, I highly value the honour and privilege 
of having been selected by our Sovereign to inaugurate 
as first Governor of Queensland this new Province of 
the Empire. You may rest assured of my zealous 
and honest endeavours to carry out efficiently, as Head 
of the Executive,"whatever measures you may have 
declared to be conducive to the public welfare, and 
to which I shall have signified my assent, as the 
representative of the Queen. But, I say it im all 
sincerity, it is on your prudence, knowledge, and 
experience that I depend. On these I implicitly 
rely, as also on your patriotism, and on that loyalty 
for which Australia is celebrated. This great por- 
tion of the earth—for Queensland embraces a terri- 
tory far more than equal in extent to the aggregate 
of two of the principal monarchies of Europe,— 
this great portion of the earth, I say, begins its 
political life with noble principles of freedom, order, 
and prosperity. Let me conclude with the humble 
prayer that Almighty God may vouchsafe to direct 
our counsels, and that He may grant to all of us that 

L2 
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moderation, wisdom, and courage necessary to pre- 
serve and extend these inestimable blessings, and 
to hand them down hereafter to our children’s 
children.’ 


Everything in the birth of a new State is instruc- 
tive ; and a few paragraphs from the addresses of both 
Houses of Parliament in reply to the Governor’s 
speech are therefore reprinted. 


The Legislative Council said: 


May it please your Excellency, 

We, Her Majesty’s most loyal and dutiful subjects, 
the members of the Legislative Council of Queensland, 
in Parliament assembled, desire to express through 
your Excellency our feelings of loyalty and attach- 
ment to the throne and person of our most gracious 
Sovereign, and to thank you for the speech with which 
your Excellency has, in the name and on behalf of 
the Queen, opened this the first session of the first 
Parliament of Queensland. 

We heartily reciprocate your Excellency’s con- 
gratulations on the attainment of separate and in- 
dependent government. We feel that as a branch of 
the Legislature now called into existence we have 
imposed upon us serious duties and grave responsi- 
bilities, which we trust, under God’s blessing, we may 
be enabled to discharge in a measure conducive to 
the well-being of this community. 

The great questions involved in a right solution 
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of the difficulties surrounding our land policy are 
matters of the highest interest to all classes in the 
Colony of Queensland, and we will not shrink from 
adding our exertions to those of the other branches 
of the Legislature in endeavouring to establish that 
system which, on mature consideration, may seem 
-most calculated to ensure the best results. 

We rejoice to find that your Excellency appre- 
ciates the loyal spirit which has led many of the inhabi- 
tants of Queensland to volunteer their services for the 
defence of the country in case of-need, and we trust 
the organisation given under existing laws to this 
body of Volunteers, may not only render them efficient 
in the hour of emergency, but also tend to foster that 
patriotic enthusia8m which alone gives life and spirit 
to the only warlike struggle likely to be known to 
the present generation of colonists, a war in defence 
of the country from attack. 

Finally, we heartily join your Excellency in your 
aspirations for the future of this country; we pray 
that the blessing of Almighty God may rest upon the 
deliberations of the Legislature of this Colony ; and 
we add our congratulations that on your Excellency 
has devolved that proud task you have so well begun, 
of guiding this young community in its first footsteps 
among nations. 
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The Legislative Assembly said : 


May it please your Excellency, 

We, Her Majesty's loyal and dutiful subjects, the 
members of the Legislative Assembly of Queens- 
land, in Parliament assembled, desire to express to 
your Excellency our affection and loyalty to the 
person and government of our most gracious Sove- 
reign, and to offer our respectful thanks for your 
Excellency’s speech to this Assembly now for the first 
time convened. 

We concur most cordially in your Excellency’s 
estimation of the important influence that must be 
exercised upon the future of this territory by the 
inauguration within it of a separate Parliamentary 
Constitution, and while we reciprocate the hope and 
belief that this community may prove itself to have 
been not unworthy of Her Majesty’s most gracious 
and considerate boon of self-government, we feel a 
deep satisfaction in learning from your Excellency 
that the inhabitants of all parts of the Colony have 
been successful in their earnest efforts to testify, by 
the reception of her first representative among them, 
that honest loyalty, that warm attachment, and that 
heartfelt gratitude which Queensland must ever feel 
towards her Queen. 

Concurring cordially in the desirability of afford- 
ing time for full and patient consideration before 
dealing comprehensively with questions of so varied 
and complicated a character as those concerning the 
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disposal of the land, we will lend our ready attention 
to such special legislative action as your Excellency 
has recommended to us, with a view to the more 
immediate removal of obstructions to capital and 
enterprise. 

In expressing your reliance upon the patriotism 
and loyalty of this Assembly, we trust that your 
Excellency will not have estimated too highly our 
earnest desire and purpose, under the blessing of 
Providence, to recommend and, through those who 
may from time to time be your Excellency’s responsi- 
ble advisers, to carry into execution, such measures 
as may have deserved your assent, and as may be 
conducive no less to the establishment of a sound 
system of independent government than to the en- 
during welfare and progress of all branches of this 
community. 


The Addresses to the Queen voted by both Houses 
were a further proof of the loyalty of the youngest pro- 
vince of the British Empire. The Governor s covering 
despatch must here be quoted : 


To the Duke of Newcastle. 


Government House, Brisbane: June 80, 1860. 


My Lord Duke, 

The Parliament of Queensland has requested me 
to perform the honourable duty of transmitting to 
your Grace, for presentation to the Queen, the loyal 
and dutiful addresses to Her Majesty, unanimously 
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voted by both Houses of the Legislature, ‘ to express 
their gratitude for the gracious and liberal concession 
which has been made to this Colony in its establish- 
ment as a separate and independent province of the 
British Empire.’ 

It will be perceived that both addresses breathe 
the same spint of fervent and grateful loyalty to the 
Queen, of attachment to the British Empire, and of 
well-founded confidence in the future prosperity of 
the new Colony. 

The Legislative Council says: ‘ By the establish- 
ment of this new Dependency, we believe that a 
powerful impulse will be given towards the settle- 
ment and civilisation of portions of Australia at 
present almost wholly unoccupied. ‘We are persuaded 
that these vast regions, so blessed by Providence 
with all material resources, will at no distant period 
be occupied by a numerous and thriving population, 
enabled by their own prosperity to contribute to that 
of the Empire at large, and cherishing and perpetuating 
that spirit of loyalty and affection to your Majesty’s 
person and government which so happily animates 
all classes of the inhabitants of Queensland.’ 

The Legislative Assembly expresses like sentiments 
in different words:—‘ We approach your Majesty 
with feelings of warm loyalty and affectionate attach- 
ment to your Majesty’s person and government, de- 
siring as the representatives of the people of Queens- 
land to express to your Majesty our heartfelt 
gratitude for your Majesty’s gracious compliance with 
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the long-cherished wishes of the inhabitants of this 
portion of your Majesty’s dominions by raising it to 
the rank of a British Colony, and by graciously con- 
ferring on it a designation which we believe will be 
found truly to express the relation of loyalty which 
will bind us and our posterity in duty and allegiance 
to your Majesty and your Majesty’s successors.’ 
And again: ‘ While expressing our humble thanks to 
your Majesty, we cannot refrain from expressing also 
our hopes regarding the future of the Colony, and 
giving an assurance that it will be our aim by 
a zealous and conscientious discharge of the high 
duties entrusted to us to promote the welfare, happi- 
ness, and progress of your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
in Queensland ; 4nd by avoiding all cause of offence, 
to promote a proper and friendly understanding 
between this and the adjoining Colony of New South 
Wales.’ 

The terms in which the Assembly refer, in the 
third paragraph of their address, to my own poor 
services afford me sincere gratification, as a proof of 
the confidence which the representatives of the people 
of Queensland repose in the representative of their 
Sovereign. 

The Assembly conclude as follows: ‘We humbly 
pray that Almighty God may continue to bless and 
long preserve your Majesty, and the mighty Empire 
to which we have the honour and happiness to belong, 
and that He may vouchsafe to direct our counsels, 
and make us worthy of our blessings and privileges ’ 
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From my own observation and experience, I can 
bear witness that in the addresses transmitted here- 
with, the Parliament of Queensland has simply given 
expression to the genuine feelings which animate all 
classes of this community. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that your de- 
spatch, of April 11 ult.," opportunely arrived at Bris- 
bane on the day before that on which the address 
of the Assembly to the Queen was formally put into 
my hands by the Speaker, accompanied by the 
whole House. I seized the occasion to reply in the 
following terms: ‘Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly, it will be a pleasing and honour- 
able duty for me to transmit to the Queen this loyal 
and dutiful address, which I am confident will prove 
a source of much gratification to our Sovereign. I 
will take this opportunity of reading (previously to 
laying it by message on the tables of both Houses) a 
despatch which arrived yesterday from the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and which informs me that 
the expressions of loyalty to our gracious Sovereign, 
and of goodwill towards myself, contained in the 
addresses presented to me by the inhabitants of 
Queensland on my reception as their first Governor, 
have been “highly satisfactory to Her Majesty.”’ I 
then read your despatch, which was received with 
sincere gratification by my audience. 


1 See above, page 108. 
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We now give the reply of the Queen, through the 
Secretary of State, to the above-mentioned addresses. 
The Duke of Newcastle wrote as follows :—‘ I have to 
acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 
30th June last, in which you forward addresses to the 
Queen from both Houses of the Parliament of Queens- 
land, expressing to Her Majesty their gratitude for 
“the gracious and liberal concession” which she has 
made to the inhabitants of that portion of her domi- 
nions by raising it to the rank of a British Colony. 

‘Nothing can be more appropriate than the lan- 
guage and spirit of these addresses to an occasion 
which promises to be a memorable one in the history 
of the British Empire in Australia; and I am com- 
manded by the Queen to inform you, and, through 
you, the Parliament of Queensland, that she has re- 
ceived them with great satisfaction. Her Majesty 
does not doubt that the feelings of the Parliament 
and people of the young Colony towards herself and 
the mother-country are fitly symbolised by its name; 
and she trusts that, under the Divine blessing, they 
may long continue to form a bond of union between 
the two countries, and so contribute to the honour 
and welfare of both.’ 


Having got his vessel of State under way, with 
every prospect of a prosperous voyage, Sir George 
Bowen confided his reflections to the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, who was an old 
Oxford friend. 
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To the Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P. 
Government House, Brisbane: June 6, 1860. 
My haus Fortescue, 

I am sure that you will be glad that I have got 
so successfully over all the labours and anxieties of 
the last six months: and that my Parliament has 
made so calm and patriotic a commencement. I have 
made light of the difficulties with which I have had 
to contend, owing to the necessities of my peculiar 
position: for I hold that the Secretary of State 
should never help a Governor unless he has shown 
that he can help himself. But my position was (un- 
avoidably on the part of the Home Government) 
without precedent. At the first start of all other 
Colonies, the Governor has been assisted by a nomi- 
nated Council of experienced officials; he has been 
supported by an armed force; and he has been 
authorised to draw, at least at the beginning, on the 
Imperial Treasury for the expenses of the public 
service. But Iwas an autocrat; the sole source of 
authority here, without a single soldier, and without 
a single shilling. There was no organised force of 
any kind at my arrival, though I have now, by dint 
of exertion and influence, got up a respectable police 
on the Irish model, and a very creditable corps of 
Volunteers. And as to money wherewith to carry 
on the Government, I started with just 74d. in the 
Treasury. <A thief, supposing, I fancy, that I should 
have been furnished with some funds for the outfit 
—so to speak—of the new State, broke into the 
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Treasury a few nights after my arrival, and carried 
off the 73d. mentioned. However, I borrowed money 
from the banks until our revenue came in, and our 
estimates already show (after paying back the sums 
borrowed) a considerable balance in excess of the 
proposed expenditure for the first year." 

The election by popular suffrage to the Assembly 
of all my Executive Councillors, and the addresses of 
both Houses in reply to my opening speech, show 
what the persons most interested—i.e. the people of 
this Colony—think of my administration The en- 
thusiasm with which I was received, as the first 
Governor, was in itself a source of danger, for it 
seemed too fervent to last long, and such outbursts 
are generally followed. by a reaction. But I was as 
heartily cheered on my way to open Parliament last 
week as I was on my arrival six months ago. I can 
honestly say that there is scarcely any post in the 
Queen’s service that I would willingly exchange for 
that which I held during the first half of this year, 
with all its difficulties and anxieties. 

Will you tell the Duke that Robert Herbert 
(Fellow of All Souls), whom I appointed as my first 
Colonial Secretary, is leading the Assembly with 
ability and tact ? 


The happy commencement of representative go- 
vernment in Queensland was hailed with admiration 


1 This historic sum of 7}d. has now (1889) risen to an annual 
revenue of above three millions sterling. 
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in the mother-country. The Secretary of State’s 
despatches abound in eulogistic congratulations ; and 
the feeling of the public was eloquently expressed in 
the following leading article of the ‘ Times’ (August 
20, 1860): 

‘Europe, Asia, and, we might add, America, pre- 
sent to us at this moment much movement with very 
little progress. Old faiths and traditions give way, 
and nothing rises up to supply their place. Barbarism 
has lost its energy, and civilisation seems arrested in 
its onward career. In Russia and Turkey we behold 
Governments losing their hold on the affection and 
reverence of peoples without having created anything 
to supply the void which they are about to make. 
In France and Germany we see the energies of great 
nations frittered away by unworthy jealousies within, 
or in still more unworthy ambitions beyond the fron- 
tier. Italy is in the crisis of a revolution, to which 
many of the most sanguine do not venture to attribute 
a permanent success. Spain has wasted that strength 
in an abortive foreign war which she needs to consoli- 
date and secure such liberty as she has saved out of 
so many revolutions and so many civil wars. It is 
refreshing to turn from this scene of blind and short- 
sighted ambition, from the doings of States that seem 
to know no other means of increasing their wealth 
and power except such as were known to Pagan 
Europe in the days of Macedon and of Rome, to the 
first efforts of young and prosperous communities 
developing, with the order and regularity of one of 
the vegetable products of nature, the elements of 
present freedom and future prosperity. 

‘In a remote curner of Australia, some six or seven 
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hundred miles to the north of the original settlement 
of Sydney, is situated a vast territory, the very name 
of which is scarcely known to a large number of our 
readers. The district of Moreton Bay appears, if we 
may believe the accounts we receive of it, to be among 
the most favoured regions of the world. It is placed 
at the commencement of that long barrier reef of coral 
which, running parallel with the north-eastern coast 
of the Australian continent, provides a smooth and 
delightful passage to the navigator who would thread 
the mazes of the Oriental Archipelago. Unlike most 
parts of Australia, the land adjacent to the coast is 
watered by a succession of fine rivers, and is, within 
a moderate distance of their course, exuberantly 
fertile. The climate is warm, but exceedingly healthy. 
The woods are ,beautiful, and require only to be 
known to become a valuable article of commerce. 
At a moderate distance from the sea the land rises 
for several thousand feet into a succession of beautiful 
downs, enjoying all the freshness of a temperate 
climate, and covered by innumerable flocks and herds. 
This Colony, after a long and arduous struggle, has 
obtained that which seems to be the great ambition 
of all such communities—a separation from the 
larger and older society to which it is attached. 
With a territory three times the size of France, and 
a population of some twenty or five-and-twenty 
thousand souls, Moreton Bay—or Queensland, as it 
is now to be called—-has entered with the utmost 
confidence and hope on the career of self-government. 
This small and remote population supplies the mate- 
rials for two Legislative Chambers, and bears into 
the remote regions of the far East the feelings, the 
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habits, and the customs of our ancient monarchy. 
With such simple pomp as the resources at his com- 
mand can furnish, the first Governor, Sir George 
Bowen, late Colonial Secretary of the Ionian Islands, 
opens his first Parliament. We are favoured with a 
copy of his Excellency’s speech, similar in tone, and 
by no means inferior in style, to the documents it 
professes to imitate. Let us see what are the subjects 
to which the attention of this new people is called by 
their first Magistrate on that interesting and memora- 
ble day which places them for the first time in the 
possession of the inestimable gift of self-government. 
The Constitution Act seems to be a little clumsy and 
unwieldy. The law officers of the Crown advise that 
the elections cannot legally begin till April 27, and 
it is not therefore surprising that the Parliament of 
Queensland was unable to meet till the auspicious 
anniversary of May 29, on the threshold of the first 
winter month of those Antipodean regions. The 
first business was to alter the Act giving the Consti- 
tution, so as to cut down the Upper House to a 
number more consistent with the wants of the Colony 
than the original instrument seems to have contem- 
plated. Then we have the question of State assis- 
tance to public worship, which is broadly left to the 
consideration of the Legislature, with the very sensi- 
ble recommendation that it should be guided by no 
abstract theories, but only by the wants and require- 
ments of the country. Primary education follows 
next, together with a recommendation, unique, as far 
as we are aware, in the Colonies, for the foundation 
of a High School with a number of- exhibitions to 
the Universities of the mother-countrv open to com- 
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petition among the students. That such a scheme 
should be considered feasible gives us a high idea 
of the wealth of the community; that it should be 
thought desirable is no inconsiderable proof of their 
good sense and attachment to the parent State. Then 
follows the appointment of Commissioners for the 
apportionment of the public debt between New South 
Wales and Queensland, an arrangement in which we 
may be permitted to hope that the parent will deal 
liberally with his sturdy offspring. The police are to be 
thoroughly organised, a system of annual statistics is 
to be formed, and an electric telegraph laid down for 
the purpose of uniting Queensland to the other 
Colonies of the Australian group; and to this is added 
a project for an electric line to Batavia, in Java, 
which would com plete the telegraphic communication 
between Sydney and Melbourne and Singapore, and 
shortly with England. There is also a scheme for 
steam navigation in the Eastern Archipelago, which 
we cannot help feeling is, like the electric telegraph, 
destined to struggle with many obstacles before its 
final completion.‘ Of course the address of no 
Colonial Governor would be complete without the 
introduction of a Land Bill, and a measure for the 
purposes of immigration, in the course of which the 
Governor does not omit to suggest the grant of a 
remission of the purchase money of land to imm1- 
grants who pay for their own passages. The fact is 
noticed that Queensland already contains several 
corps of Volunteers; and after an address to the 
gentlemen of the Assembly and the gentlemen of the 

1 All these projects were successfully carried out within a few 
years after the delivery of the Governor's speech. 

VOL. I. M 
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Legislative Council, quite in the English taste, the 
speech concludes with a prayer framed exactly on 
the model of that which ordinarily terminates the 
address of our own gracious Sovereign. 

‘This speech and these incidents, trivial and com- 
monplace as they may appear, have in our minds a 
very high significance. After so many wars and 
revolutions it still continues to be true, as it was in 
the time of Burke, eighty years ago, that slavery can 
be had anywhere, but that freedom is that pearl of 
great price of which England alone has the monopoly. 
With no other arms but our industry, our commercial 
spirit, and the expansive freedom of our institutions, 
while other countries barely maintain their position, 
we are enabled to cover the world with communities 
the faithful patterns of their mother-country, and 
destined, we believe, not only to preserve our lan- 
guage, our arts, and our institutions, but to be- 
come in their turn the mothers of other Colonies, 
and thus, in a circle gradually increasing, to spread 
our language, manners, arts, and ideas to the remotest 
corners of the earth. It is impossible to view, even 
from this remote distance, scenes like that we have 
endeavoured to describe without the liveliest emo- 
tions of national pride. How vain and absurd is it 
to attribute to England those vulgar schemes of 
commonplace ambition which our neighbours so 
ardently pursue, when, without a crime and without 
a tear, without doing wrong to any one, and even 
with the greatest advantage to herself, England is 
able to give permanence and consistency to an 
Empire more vast than the proudest conqueror ever 
dreamt of, and stronger and more homogeneous than 
was ever cemented by the action of the sword.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE WORK OF THE FIRST SESSION—THE GOVERNOR’S PROROGA- 
TION SPEECH—THE LAND LEGISLATION—LETTERS FROM THE 
DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AND SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


Wuart the Parliament of Queensland accomplished 
in the fcur months of its first session may be read in 
the Governor’s Prorogation speech of September 18, 
1860: 


‘ Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council and 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

‘ The advanced state of the public business, and the 
satisfactory conclusion to which you have carried no 
small amount of legislation, enable me to release you 
for a time from your attendance in Parliament, and to 
close the present session. 

‘During the recess, various measures of import- 
ance, to which your attention has in some cases been 
already directed, will be matured by my Government, 
and will be submitted for your consideration when you 
assemble again. As at present advised, I consider 
that the public convenience will be best provided for 
by my opening the next session of Parliament towards 
the close of the month of April in the ensuing year. 
* ¢Tt is a matter of deep satisfaction to myself, and 
of congratulation to you, that so much useful legisla- 


u 2 
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tion should have been completed during your first 
session. Questions difficult of settlement, and mate- 
rially affecting the future prosperity of this Colony, 
have been approached and examined by you in a 
spirit of patient industry and of persevering inquiry ; 
and I entertain a confident hope that from legislation 
of such a character—based on no abstract theories 
but on practical experience, and neither impaired by 
haste, nor influenced by favour, nor impeded by faction 
—the results to be developed will prove both valu- 
able and permanent. 

‘Looking to the solemn and most interesting duty 
in which we have been engaged, that, namely, of in- 
augurating this new and flourishing Colony, and of 
preparing it to assume that high position among the 
other provinces of the British Empire to which it has 
already attained ; looking also to those cordial rela- 
tions, the existence of which between myself and the 
members of both Houses it is alike my pride and my 
happiness to acknowledge, I have deemed it natural 
and proper that my first addresses to the first Parlia- 
ment of Queensland should not bear a merely formal 
character, Further, as the speeches of Governors are 
laid before the Imperial Parliament, and are thus 
destined to authoritative circulation in the mother- 
country, it cannot but be desirable that my addresses 
should contain, to a certain extent, an official and 
authentic summary of the general condition and 
prospects of this Colony, and more especially of 
such recent legislation as may have at once enhanced 
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its advantages and extended those advantages more 
freely to our fellow countrymen at home. 

‘With these views, I will now briefly pass in 
review the principal Acts which have received your 
sanction during the present session, and to which I 
have signified the assent of the Queen. 

‘'The chief public bills which have already become 
law may be divided into the following classes: 

‘First in order stand those measures which were 
immediately necessary upon your meeting for the 
effective adaptation of the constitution of New South 
Wales to the altered circumstances of this Colony 
In addition to the Act whereby the number of mem- 
bers required to be present for the despatch of busi- 
ness is defined, and to.the Act which limits the num- 
ber of salaried officials capable of being elected to the 
Legislative Assembly, an important amendment has 
been made in the law under which voters are regis- 
tered, ensuring greater accuracy in the electoral lists, 
and obviating a considerable expenditure of public 
money. 

‘The all-important interests of religion and educa 
tion have received a full share of your careful con- 
sideration. The much-vexed question of grants in 
aid of public worship has been set at rest in accord- 
ance with the feelings of a large proportion of our 
population. Primary education has been provided 
for upon the general principles of that comprehensive 
system which experience has proved to be peculiarly 
adapted to meet the requirements of our colonial 
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communities; at the same time, education of a more 
advanced order will shortly, under the provisions of 
the Grammar Schools Act, be placed within easy 
reach of the inhabitants of all the more populous 
districts. 

‘The necessary provision has been made for the 
collection of the census in this Colony on the same 
day of the ensuing year with that on which it will 
be taken in the United Kingdom and in many other 
portions of the Empire. The accurate statistical in- 
formation which will thus be rendered available will 
prove of eminent interest and utility in your future 
labours. 

‘ In taking the requisite steps for a settlement of the 
outstanding accounts between Queénsland and New 
South Wales, your legislation has been based upon 
principles which can hardly fail to recommend thein- 
selves to the concurrence of the sister Colony, for they 
are identical with the principles originally adopted py 
the Executive, and sanctioned by the Parham nt of 
New South Wales itself; and which have further re- 
ceived the approval of the Imperial Government. I am 
justified therefore in entertaining a well-founded hope 
that no long time will elapse before this, the last re- 
maining difficulty of separation, shall be amicably 
adjusted, and the two great neighbouring Colonies, 
whose interests are so inseparably united, shall 
regard each other only with feelings of friendly 
emulation. 

‘Your aduption of an Act to regulate the exporta- 
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tion of warlike stores, proposed by my Government 
with a view to the lamentable outbreak in New Zeae 
land,’ affords me an opportunity of bearing my testi- 
mony to the sympathy existing here, as throughout 
Australia, with the troubles of our fellow countrymen 
in the aforesaid Colony. Queensland has hastened to 
offer an effective proof of that sympathy, by cheer- 
fully contributing towards the augmentation of the 
forces at the seat of war that proportion of Her 
Majesty’s troops which had been allotted for the de- 
fence of this Colony. 

‘The patriotic spirit with which the Volunteer 
movement has been supported by all classes of our 
community is a further and most valuable testimony 
to the undoubted@loyalty of this portion of the Queen’s 
dominions, and to the determination of our people, 
as they participate in the glory and prosperity, so also 
not to shrink from their share im the trials of the 
mother-country. 

‘I now come to those measures regulating the 
occupation and alienation of the Crown lands,on which 
you have bestowed so large a portion of your time 
and attention, with the full knowledge that the pro- 
gress of Queensland will mainly depend upon the 
judicious discharge of the high trust mvolved in the 
control and administration of our vast territories. 

‘Having in the first instance adopted such means 


1 The reference here is to the second Maor1 War, which began in 
1860, and lasted with little intermismon till 1870, when it was brought 
to a final close, as will be seen in Part III., dumng Sir G. Howsn's 
government of New Zealand. 
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4s were legally and equitably available for the pur- 
pose of checking that speculative monopoly of pas- 
toral lands, under which wide tracts of country were 
withheld from profitable occupation, you have thrown 
open to real settlement those extensive districts, upon 
conditions and with advantages such as will not fail 
to secure a large and immediate accession to the 
capital and producing power of the Colony. 

‘ Again, that part of your legislation which is, per- 
haps, of paramount importance to the community 
at large, by whom the proprietorship and occupation 
of freehold properties upon favourable terms is so 
urgently demanded, will also be regarded with satis- 
faction by those who are interested in promoting a 
stream of emigration from England. The liberal 
grants of land to immigrants arriving here without 
cost to our Treasury; the facilities afforded to small 
capitalists of extending their operations during the 
first and more arduous years of their enterprise, by 
leasing at a nominal rent the land adjacent to that 
which they may have purchased ; the increased op- 
portunities of settlement by a departure on the agri- 
cultural reserves from the system of auction, whereby 
intending purchasers were often delayed or impeded 
in the attainment of their object ; and the strong in- 
ducements offered for the cultivation of cotton, to 
which this soil and climate are so eminently adapted ; 
these combined advantages will, I doubt not, prove 
sufficiently attractive to draw to our shores that 
immigration which we so much need, as the best in- 
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strument for the development of the rich and varied 
resources of this favoured country. 

‘In other matters not comprised within legislative 
enactments, I have observed with much satisfaction 
your earnest desire to look beyond the pressing re- 
quirements of the moment, and to devote a due pro- 
portion of the means under your control to objects 
less immediately, although not less closely, connected 
with the welfare of this Colony. 

‘From the reports furnished by the various select 
committees which have been occupied upon special 
subjects, an amount of practical information is to be 
collected which will prove not only of direct ad- 
vantage to the Executive Administration here, but 
which, when mace known in England, will be studied 
with keen interest by the many persons to whom this 
portion of the Island-Continent of Australia is an 
object of anxious attention. 

‘ Again, by inquiries tending to facilitate the future 
settlement of the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and_the intercourse of Australia with India and 
China; by equipping an expedition of discovery in 
the direction of that system of rivers and tableland 
which holds forth the promise of the profitable oc- 
cupation, at no distant day, of our northern districts ; 
by procuring such scientific aid as may be avail- 
able towards ascertaining the existence of the pre- 
cious metals within our boundaries; and by making 
provision for an adequate representation of this 
Colony in the Industrial Exhibition of 1862, you 
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have made no scanty contribution to the rapidly 
growing prosperity of Queensland, while adding new 
conquests to the domains of geography and science.’ 


‘Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

‘I thank you, in the name of the Queen, for the 
liberal supplies which you have granted to Her 
Majesty. It will be the duty of the Government to 
exercise a watchful supervision over their expenditure, 
and in so doing to study such economy as may be 
consistent with an effective fulfilment of your ex- 
pressed intentions. 

‘The steady and rapid increase of the revenue is a 
matter of no slight congratulation. It is most grati- 
fying to observe that the second quarter of this year 
has produced nearly treble the amount of the first 
quarter; and I have every reason to hope and believe 
that this financial progress will continue on an equally 
satisfactory scale. 

‘You have devoted about one-fourth of the esti- 
mated revenue to the construction of roads, bridges, 
and public offices ; to the extension of electric tele- 
graphs and postal communication; to the improve- 
ment of our harbours; and to other works calculated 
to advance the material prosperity of our people. 
And it will not, I think, be forgotten in the future 
annals of this Colony that the first Assembly of 
Queensland was equally careful of the moral and 
social as of the material wants of the community ; 
that, in its first session; it voted ample sums for the 
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formation and encouragement of hospitals, libraries, 
botanical gardens, and schools ‘of art; and that it 
appropriated for purposes of education alone, a sum 
larger in proportion to our present numbers than is 
devoted to that object in Great Britain itself—larger, 


probably, than is devoted to it in any other country 
of the world.’ 


‘ Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

‘The result of your labours fully justifies the hopes 
expressed in the speech which I addressed to you at 
the commencement of this session. You have left 
little to be desired by the warmest friends of Queens- 
land, except thaf future sessions may maintain the 
high character which you have already earned for 
this Legislature. I recently laid before you a de- 
spatch from the Secretary of State informing me that 
the conduct of the inhabitants of this Colony on the 
occasion of the first establishment of their new 
Government was “ highly satisfactory ” to the Queen. 
1 am confident that the happy initiation of Parlhia- 
mentary institutions among you will afford additional 
gratification to Her Majesty. It is my earnest hope 
that those institutions, now so successfully inaugu- 
rated here, may be productive of all those blessings 
which, when rightly administered, they cannot fail to 
confer. This Colony has now, so far as human in- 
fluences extend, its destinies in its own hands. 1 
humbly pray that, by the favour of the Supreme 
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Ruler, its onward career may be characterised by 
the same spirit of loyalty, moderation, and en- 
lightened patriotism with which it has commenced 
the exercise of its rights and the performance of its 
duties as a separate and independent province of the 
British Empire.’ 


By far the most important of the Acts passed 
during the first session of the first Parliament of 
Queensland related to the tenure of land. In the early 
days of colonisation a vast proportion of the public 
land had fallen into the hands of the ‘squatters’ or 
pastoral tenants of the Crown, partly because grazing 
was the most rapidly profitable form of farming, partly 
because the earliest settlers were generally men of 
education and moderate capital, whose tastes and ex- 
perience led them rather towards cattle and sheep- 
farming than towards agricultural labour. Whena 
large element of lower social status and smaller capital, 
but at least equal physical energy, made its appearance 
in Queensland, a certain rivalry immediately arose 
with the squatters. Their square miles of territory 
were naturally coveted by men whose ambition aimed 
only at the successful cultivation of acres; and there 
was for a time considerable fear that the agricultural 
interest, always a vital factor in every country, 
might seriously suffer from the prior claims of almost 
the monopoly of the public land by the great pastoral 
settlers. Above all, it was evident that a dangerous 
feature in land tenure existed in the possibilities of 
merely speculative investment in squatting rights 
which were secured only for temporary profit, to be 
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sold again as soon as a high bid should be made. 
The first Government of Queensland was fully alive 
to these dangers, and one of their earliest official steps 
was to postpone all consideration of tenders for squat- 
ting ‘runs’ in the newly created pastoral districts 
of Kennedy and Mitchell until August 1860; that is, 
until the Queensland Parliament should have had an 
opportunity of legislating upon the various difficulties 
connected with the land tenure. The results of the 
debates in the Council and Assembly on this subject 
were contained in four Acts, viz. ‘The Unoccupied 
Crown Lands Act’ (24 Vict. No. 11); ‘The Land 
Tenders Regulation Act’ (24 Vict. No. 12); ‘The 
Alienation of Crown Lands Act’ (24 Vict. No. 15), 
and ‘The Occupied Lands Leasing Act’ (24 Vict. 
No. 16); and thege, wrote the Governor, ‘form what 
may be called the land code of Queensland. He 
further remarked in a letter to a political friend in 
England: ‘The legislation of our first Parliament 
has settled that long quarrel between the pastoral 
and agricultural interests which has raged in all new 
countries ever since the days of Abel, the “ keeper of 
sheep,” and Cain, the “ tiller of the ground.” ' I may 
observe that the proceedings of the pioneer settlers 
in occupying fresh “runs” in Australia follow the 
precedent of those ancient squatters, Abraham and 
Lot, as described in the thirteenth chapter of Genesis.’ 

By these Acts, which were, at a later period, re- 
vised and extended, not only were the conditions of 
the occupation of pastoral land regulated and re- 
stricted, but a new departure in colonial land tenure 
was begun. Provision was made for the increase 
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of agricultural holdings by conferring on the Governor 
the power to mark out large areas of ‘ agricultural 
reserves, near the coasts and rivers, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns. These reserves were destined 
wholly for agricultural and not for pastoral settlers. 
The land was-to be sold at a fixed price of 1/. per acre, 
and the purchaser of a certain number of acres enjoyed, 
on easy conditions, the right of leasing a large adjoin- 
ing area at a nominal rent with option of purchase at 
the same price of 1/. at any period of his occupancy. 
Immigration was encouraged by a provision for allot- 
ting free land orders to immigrants paying their own 
passages. In this manner room was made for a 
population of large and small agriculturists, and the 
undue preponderance of the pastoral settlers was 


restricted. © 
Commenting on these Acts in his despatch of 
October 1, 1860, Sir George Bowen wrote : . 


‘In an official letter written soon after my arrival 
in this Colony, I made use of the following words: 
“While maintaining, as the representative of the 
Queen, a ‘dignified neutrality’ (to quote Lord Elgin’s 
happy phrase) between contending parties, I hope to 
lend my aid to a conciliatory and permanent settle- 
ment of the land question, which otherwise threatens 
to become in Australia an irritating and prolonged 
contest between rival classes and interests, like the 
Agrarian Laws at Rome, and the Corn Laws in 
England.” 

‘Earl Grey has remarked in his valuable book 
on Colonial Policy that, even in the self-governing 
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Colonies, “an able Governor can do much by a 
judicious use of the influence rather than of the 
authority of his office.” But the success attained in 
the first session of my first Parhament has exceeded 
my most sanguine hopes. Without pledging myself 
to absolute concurrence with every detail of the 
Land Acts now passed (which will be extended and 
enlarged in the future as the progress of colonisation 
may require), I regard them as a practical and 
satisfactory settlement of this much-vexed question, 
which is still embittering the social life and retarding 
the material advance of the neighbouring and elder 
Colonies. 

‘I confidently believe that the Acts, Reports, 
and other official papers already transmitted, will be 
found to contain ample justification of the favourable 
opinion which I expressed in my Prorogation Speech 
of the results of the first session of the first Parlia- 
ment of Queensland. This Parliament may fairly 
boast of having passed, with due caution and fore- 
sight, a greater number of really useful measures, 
and of having achieved a larger amount of really 
practical legislation, than any other Parliament in 
any of the Australian Colonies since the introduction 
of parliamentary governinent. I will conclude by 
quoting the testimony borne on this pomt by the 
chief organ of public opinion in New South Wales, a 
journal which was at first by no means favourable 
to the creation and prospects of the new Colony of 
Queensland :— 
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‘<Judging from the experience of the older 
Colonies, it would have seemed safe to predict that 
Queensland would not settle its land policy until two 
or three parliamentary sessions had expired; until 
half-a-dozen Ministries had climbed by its means 
into power, and been baffled by the very tactics 
by which they themselves succeeded; and until an 
amount of social hatred had been engendered 
which it would take years to extinguish. These 
anticipations, however, would have been all false. 
The Government of Queensland has been either very 
fortunate or very judicious. The last to enter the 
race, Queensland has shot ahead, and taken the first 
place. While in Melbourne the popular rage has 
been worked up by its guardians info riot, and while 
in Sydney the tactics of the popular party have 
succeeded in placing the land question in a position 
of chronic blockade, in Queensland it has been 
settled on a moderate and reasonable basis, and 
without so much as a single ministerial crisis.” ’} 


In his reply to the above despatch, the Duke 
of Newcastle congratulated Sir G. Bowen on the suc- 
cess of his government, and the general prosperity of 
Queensland; adding that he perceived with great 
pleasure the evidence afforded by the various Acts 
of the first session ‘ of the industry, intelligence, and 
good sense with which the Council and Assembly have 


1 The Sydney Morning Herald, September, 1660. 
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applied themselves to the practical duties of legisla- 
tion.’ Not less gratifying was the testimony of Sir 
EK. Bulwer Lytton, the Minister who had appointed 
Sir G. Bowen to Queensland; and who now wrote to 
him: ‘You have managed admirably, and shown 
great tact and ability. It is indeed a grand thing to 
have been the (kist, the founder of the social state of 
so mighty a segment of the globe as Queensland, and 
is, perhaps, more sure of fame a thousand years hence 
than anything that we can do in the old world. It 1s 
carving your name on the rind of a young tree, to 
be found with enlarged letters as the trunk expands.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE PROGRESS OF QUEENSLAND—OFFICIAL TOURS—SPEECH ON 
EDUCATION ~—VISIT TO THE NORTHERN DISTRICTS——-COLONIAL 
FORCES—LETTERS TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, MR. COBDEN, 
SIR G. CORNEWALL LEWIS, SIR ROUNDELL PALMER — MR. 
GLADSTONE-——AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION—PAX : BRITANNICA. 


To review in detail the legislation of the nine ses- 
sions of the two Parliaments which sat under Sir 
George Bowen’s rule in Queensland would be an 
instructive but lengthy task. The beginnings of all 
new States are interesting, and the wonderful progress 
of Queensland in these early years of independent 
existence is full of valuable lessons in the science of 
self-government. Only acomparatively small portion 
of the Colony was even partially settled when the 
first Parliament met; but during the eight years of 
the first Governor’s tenure of office, the area of 
civilisation was extended till the northernmost point 
of Australia, Cape York, was occupied and incor- 
porated in the organisation radiating from Brisbane. 
So rapid and sweeping an expansion necessarily 
created a vast amount of work for the Government 
and Legislature; and many difficult problems had 
to be solved. The sound sense and intelligence 
displayed by the colonists in relation to the large 
questions which thus fell under their purview were 
remarkable; and there is probably no other instance 
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on record of a similar peaceful and orderly assump- 
tion by an untrained legislature of so vast a re- 
sponsibility, or of so wise and impartial an exer- 
cise of great power over so immense a dominion. 
and among so many conflicting interests. The land 
question was, of course, the foremost difficulty, but 
the Acts passed in the first session were found to work 
so well that subsequent years saw little else but their 
expansion. With the rapid growth of the Colony other 
questions than the regulation of municipalities, schools, 
public works, and suchlike matters of local importance, 
came to the front. One was the establishment of a 
comprehensive system of communication by railways 
and telegraphs. Another was the question of the 
defences of the Colony. What was done in all these 
and other matters will be seen in outline in the 
Governor's letters and despatches. The details must 
be sought in the Parliamentary bluebooks and the 
colonial histories. 

The Governor’s duties, however, were by no 
means limited to the period of the parliamentary 
session, which generally lasted from April to Sep- 
tember. Much of his most important work was done 
in the annual recess. It was then that he journeyed 
through all parts of the Colony in order to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted at first hand with 
the wants and wishes of all classes of the com- 
munity. It was the neglect of the Government of 
New South Wales to pay detailed attention to every 
part of its huge dominions that forced on the separa- 
tion of one province after another, till Moreton Bay 
had followed the lead of Port Phillip, and Queensland 
had been separated in like manner as Victoria. Sir 

w2 
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George Bowen was resolved that no such indifference 
to the remoter parts of the Colony should be mani- 
fested during his rule; and he never permitted a 
recess to pass without making a considerable official 
circuit. In his first year, as has been seen, even 
before the Parliament met, he was able to make him- 
self acquainted with the district of the Darling Downs. 
In the following autumn he inspected the northern 
districts as far as Rockhampton; in 1861, the central 
districts; the next year he went north again to Port 
Denison ; and thus every recess found him encourag- 
ing the people to meet him and lay before him their 
special wants and hopes. It is worthy of notice that 
in every one of these official tours he was throughout 
welcomed with unbounded loyalty. The addresses 
which he received in each districé that he visited 
would fill a volume of respect, gratitude, and affec- 
tion. Addresses, however, are very similar in style 
and matter, and the recital of one or two will give a 
sufficient impression of the rest. The Governor’s 
replies to the addresses presented to him were always 
received with acclamation ; and his advice, even when 
trenching on deep-rooted prejudices, was heard with 
attention. His speeches were frequently occupied 
with urgent counsels in favour of municipal organisa- 
tion, of the raising of Volunteer forces for defence, 
and the introduction of tropical crops, such as cotton 
and sugar, into those regions where the cereals of the 
cooler parts of Queensland were not suitable. Thus 
he told the people of Maryborough that ‘The object 
of my official tours, here as elsewhere, is to see and 
judge for myself, to ascertain the requirements and 
desires of-all classes of the inhabitants of Queensland. 
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In this object I am confident that I shall derive valu- 
able assistance from the members of your future 
municipality, for I rejoice to find that you have 
applied to be incorporated according to law. All 
political experience has proved that local municipal 
bodies are fully as necessary to the public welfare 
as central representative legislatures. It is in such 
corporations that men are trained to legislate on a 
wider stage. They are the best security against 
undue centralisation, and against the partial and 
unjust dedication of the public revenues to the ad- 
vantage of favoured localities. It has been observed 
by a great statesman and philosopher, that ‘“ muni- 
cipalities are to liberty what primary schools are 
to science; they bring it within the reach of the 
people. They teach men how to use and how to 
enjoy it.”’ 

In reply to the address of the people of Rock- 
hampton, Sir George again recommended municipal 
institutions, and added his advice that they should 
‘form in this district a corps of Volunteer riflemen, 
in imitation of the patriotic example set by the in- 
habitants of Brisbane and Ipswich, and generally by 
our fellow countrymen throughout the Empire. In 
addition to the obvious advantage of thus provid- 
ing for your external and internal defence, such 
associations are eminently calculated to promote 
union and good feeling among a population thinly 
scattered over a wide extent of country; and also 
to foster that spirit of independence and self-re- 
liance, without which no people whose annals are 
recorded in history has ever attained to vigorous 
manhood.’ 
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Nor did he ever fail to impress upon his audiences 
the importance of education. As an Oxford first 
class man and Fellow of his College, Sir George 
was not likely to forget the uses of high training. 
A University indeed would have been somewhat pre- 
mature in Queensland, for ample facilities for the 
higher education in all its branches existed in the 
Universities of Sydney and Melbourne, but every 
provision was promptly made for schools and col- 
leges at the principal towns of the new Colony. Sir 
George Bowen was always ready to do his part in 
opening such institutions, giving away the prizes, 
and encouraging the students. As an example of 
his speeches on educational subjects, the following 
address at the opening of the first Grammar School 
may be cited: 


‘The Trustees of this institution having conveyed 
to me a wish that I] should take part in the interesting 
proceedings of this day, I gladly accepted their invi- 
tation. Educated myself at an English public school 
and university, my warmest sympathies are naturally - 
enlisted in the inauguration of the first public school 
established in this new Colony, with the object of pro- 
viding for our youth some of the higher branches of 
a liberal education. And, as a public man engaged 
during many years in the active business of life, I 
desire to bring the living testimony of practical ex- 
perience to confirm and enforce those precepts and 
exhortations which the students will doubtless hear 
from the learned head-master, and from the gentle- 
men associated with him. 
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‘In the first place, I observe with great satisfac- 
tion that this institution will be carried out, so far 
as circumstances may permit, on the well-tried plan 
of the old public schools of England. So much, in- 
deed, is implied in its name. This school professes 
to teach grammar in its widest sense—that is, “ the 
science which has for its object the laws which re- 
gulate human language.” Now it is, I imagine, 
admitted on all sides that by education is meant not 
a mere preparation for some specific trade or pro- 
fession, but rather a preparation for the whole busi- 
ness of life—a preparation which shall fit the student 
to fill his part well as a member of a family, of a 
professional or commercial community, of society 
generally, and of the State. Far be it from me to 
say that no help should be furnished at school and 
college towards the various pursuits of manhood. 
Much can be done—and much, I hope, will be done 
in this institution—towards that object, both directly 
and indirectly : directly, by instruction in the prin- 
ciples and practice of law, commerce, and agriculture ; 
and indirectly, by instruction in history, modern 
languages, mathematics, chemistry, and physics. 
Still the main end of a liberal education is so to dis- 
cipline the understanding and the taste, and so to 
strengthen the various powers of the mind, that when 
the student proceeds, thus disciplined and strength- 
ened, to learn the use of the weapons needful 
for himself especially, he may acquire that use 
most readily, and ever afterwards employ it most 
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worthily for himself and most beneficially for his 
country. 

‘Such, then, being the true aim of education, it 
follows that grammar, or the science of language, 
must hold an important place in it. Language is the 
medium of intercourse between man and man—the 
instrument, as it were, of thought. How can the 
processes of the mind be better understood than by a 
minute analysis of two of the most perfect languages 
that have ever been spoken? Or how can the young 
scholar learn more easily to think accurately for him- 
self than by the study of the exact meaning of words 
and phrases? It has been asked indeed: ‘“ While 
the claims of language to form an essential part of 
education must be granted, why should the dead 
languages of Greece and Rome be chosen for this 
purpose ?” To this plausible question convincing re- 
plies have often been given. It has been shown that 
while, on the one hand, the study of modern lan- 
guages alone would prove an inferior discipline, so, 
on the other hand, the worth to all time of the stores 
of wisdom and learning contained in the classical 
languages of antiquity is almost incalculable. Greek 
and Latin are a better instrument for training the 
mind, because they are more elaborate in their ety- 
mology and syntax, expressing by copious inflexions 
what the languages of modern Europe express by 
mere juxtaposition of independent words. Moreover, 
the study of the ancient tongues from which the 
principal modern languages are derived, supplies a 
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common standard and foundation for the philology, 
similar to that furnished in the elements of Euclid for 
the mathematics of all nations. Again, it has been 
truly said that we are hardly less closely connected 
with the people of Greece and Rome than with our 
own immediate ancestors. Not more truly do we owe 
most of our civil rights and social institutions to our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers than we are indebted to the 
Greeks and Romans for most of our law, our literature, 
our science, and our philosophy. 

‘It has sometimes been objected, with all the 
audacity of ignorance, that classical studies are un- 
fit for the present active age, and tend to make men 
‘“‘ unpractical” and “ mere dreamy scholars.” But all 
experience refutés this superficial objection. Almost 
all the greatest English statesmen and lawyers in the 
last hundred years have been men pre-eminent for 
classical attainments. JI need only mention in con- 
firmation of this assertion, the names, on the judicial 
bench, of Lords Mansfield, Stowell, ENlenborough, and 
Tenterden; and, in political life, the names of Lord 
North, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Lord Grenville, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Canning, Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
George Lewis, and Lord Palmerston. And who at 
the present day are the two foremost champions of 
the two great rival political parties, as consummate 
parliamentary orators and ready and acute debaters ? 
Both these eminent Englishmen are not more proud. 
of their success as statesmen than as scholars. They 
are rivals not only as political leaders but as trans- 
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lators of Horace. Mr. Gladstone, the able and hard- 
working Chancellor of the Exchequer and Minister 
of Finance, a man of hard facts and dull figures, is 
also the author of an elaborate treatise on the poetry 
of Homer. Lord Derby, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, recently welcomed the Prince of Wales to Oxford 
in a Latin speech worthy to be compared with the 
most renowned models of Roman eloquence. 

‘No doubt high distinction in public life has been 
attained in some few instances by men not remark- 
able for classical acquirements; but (to quote from a 
speech of the late Sir Robert Peel) “is there not strong 
reason to believe that in their case success would have 
been more easy and more complete, had such acquire- 
ments been superadded to their other qualifications? ” 

‘Having now spoken of some of the studies which 
will be pursued in this institution, I shall conclude 
by addressing a few plain and practical remarks to 
the masters and to the scholars respectively. 

‘The true position of the instructors of youth has 
been laid down for all time in those well-known and 
beautiful verses of the Latin poet Juvenal:} 

Dit majorum umbris tenuem et sine pondere terram, 

Spirantesque crocos, et un urnd perpetuum ver, 

Qur preceptorem sancit voluere parentrs 

Fisse loco. 
I will only add that I am confident that the gentle- 
men whom I now address will not rest satisfied with 
their present acquirements, but will ever day by day 
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seek to add to their stores of knowledge; so that, in 
the words of the late Dr. Arnold, one of the greatest 
teachers of any age, and who has done much to 
exalt the scholastic profession, “their pupils may 
drink not from a stagnant pond but from a fresh 
running stream.” 

‘As for the scholars who will be educated here 
now and henceforward, I earnestly exhort them to 
prove by their diligence and good conduct, their 
appreciation of the many advantages procured for 
them by the wise liberality of the colonial legislature. 
It has been often said that in this happy land there 
is no barrier between classes, and that the highest 
positions can be attaimed by persons starting from 
the most humble origin. If a young man has only 
ability, energy, and perseverance, there is nothing 
within the range of the institutions of this Colony to 
which he may not aspire. I rejoice to learn that 
scholarships and other prizes will be provided as 
incentives and rewards for successful merit. I hope 
that the number of candidates at the examinations 
for these prizes will increasé from year to year. 
Such examinations will produce among the rising 
generation a spirit of emulation, which is one of the 
noblest feelings of the human heart, and from which 
springs, in no slight degree, the greatness and pro- 
sperity both of individuals and of States. It is a 
spirit wholly distinct from that of envy or jealousy— 
a spirit compatible with the utmost kindness and 
goodwill towards those with respect to whom the 
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emulation is felt. I am aware that certain objections 
have been made to the system of competitive exami- 
nations altogether. Some people say that it leads to 
“cramming.” Now it often happens, that when men 
selze upon a word, they imagine that word to be an 
argument, and go about repeating it till they per- 
suade themselves that they have arrived at some 
great and irresistible conclusion. So when they 
pronounce the word “cramming,” they flatter them- 
selves that they have utterly discredited the system 
to which that word is by them applied. But an ex- 
cellent answer was once supplied to all loose reason- 
ing of this sort by Lord Palmerston, in defending 
competitive examinations. He said :—‘‘Some people 
seem to imagine that the human mind is like a bottle, 
and that when you have filled it with anything, you 
pour it out again, and it becomes as empty as 1t was 
before. This is not the nature of the human mind.” 
The truth is that the boy who has been “ crammed” 
(to use the popular phrase), has, in point of fact, 
learned a great deal, and that learning has accom- 
plished two objects. In the first place the boy has 
in the process of “ cramming ” been forced to exercise 
the faculties of his mind ; and in the next place, there 
remains in his mind a great portion of this know- 
ledge so acquired, and which probably forms the 
basis of future attainments in different branches of 
education. Again, it has been objected that com- 
petitive examinations make the young “ vain and con- 
ceited.” But this futile objection was also demolished 
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by Lord Palmerston in the admirable speech to which 
I have already referred. “As to vanity and conceit,” 
he said, “ those are most vain and conceited who know 
the least. The more a man knows the more he ac- 
quires. a conviction of the extent of that which he 
does not know. A man must know a great deal to 
understand the immensity of his own ignorance.” You 
will recollect the remark of Sir Isaac Newton, on his 
death-bed, that he looked upon himself only as a 
child picking up shells on the shore of the great 
ocean of truth and knowledge. 

‘Finally, an old and familiar classical proverb de- 
clares that ‘‘the beginning is half the whole”: 


Dimidiym facie qui bene cepit habet. 


There is some responsibility as well as honour in 
being concerned with the opening of this institution 
—the first of the kind in Queensland—but destined, 
I hope, to be a model to many successors. I think I 
may promise alike for the Government and for the 
Trustees, that no care shall be wanting on their part 
to secure a good beginning. I trust 1 may reckon 
on finding in the whole body of the masters a con- 
scientious zeal in the discharge of their duty. Still, 
with whatever skill and attention their studies may 
be chosen and directed, it must rest mainly with the 
scholars themselves whether the result shall be suc- 
cessful. By every motive which can influence re- 
flecting and responsible beings—by regard for their 
own welfare and happiness in this world—by the fear 
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of future discredit—by the hope of lasting fame; 
by motives yet more urgent—by nobler and purer 
aspirations—by the duty of obedience to the will of 
our Creator—by the awful account which we shall all 
have to render of the talents entrusted to us for im- 
provement ;—by these high arguments, I affectionately 
exhort all who now hear me, so “ to number their days 
that they may apply their hearts unto wisdom.” ’ 


The following despatch gives a brief account of the 
Governor’s tour in the spring’ of 1860. 


To the Duke of Newcastle. 


Government House. Brisbane: December 4, 1860. 
My Lord Duke, 

In continuation of former despatches, I have the 
honour herewith to transmit copies of the addresses 
presented to me during my recent official tour of 
inspection in the central and northern districts of 
Queensland. 

It wiJl be seen that, according to my constant 
habit, I took advantaze of the customary replies to 
afford useful information, and to tender practical 
advice: to the inhabitants of the several settlements 
which I visited. 

I was everywhere received during my recent tour, 
‘by all classes of the community, with the same loyal 
welcome as on my first arrival at Brisbane, now twelve 


1 It will be recollected that at the antipodes the spring months 
‘,re Beptember, October, and November. 
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months ago, and as on my subsequent visits to the 
southern and eastern districts of the Colony. 

The first has been the most critical year of my 
administration. JI have now organised all the de- 
partments, and appointed all the officers of the 
Government; I have, further, inaugurated the Parlia- 
ment; and, what is also a delicate task in a new 
country, I have (to a great extent) formed the society 
which meets at the Government House. It is naturally 
very gratifying to find that my conduct on all these 
points has had a result the very reverse of impair- 
ing the confidence and respect which the people of 
Queensland were, from the beginning, inclined to feel 
towards the first representative of their Sovereign. 

The Colonial*Architect, the Surveyor of Roads, 
and others of the chief executive officers of the Go- 
vernment, accompanied me on my recent journey. 
Arrangements were everywhere made in the several 
districts for the immediate construction of the public 
works, for which funds were voted in the late session 
of Parliament. I am determined to leave no just 
ground in this Colony for complaints of neglect on 
the part of the central Executive, such as those which 
led to the separation of Victoria and Queensland from 
New South Wales. 

A full description of Maryborough and _ its 
vicinity will be found in a former despatch. On 
the banks of the river Mary, as of all the other 
rivers of Central and Northern Queensland, there 
are vast tracts of country admirably adapted for the 
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growth of cotton, of sugar, and of all other tropical 
and semi-tropical productions. 

Port Curtis is probably the best harbour, after that 
of Sydney, on the eastern coast of Australia. In 
1854, the Government of New South Wales founded 
on its shores a township, which has been named 
Gladstone, and is the outlet of the adjacent pastoral 
counties of Pelham and Clinton. The excellence 
of the harbour, the salubrity of the climate, and the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, combine to render 
Gladstone an eligible site for a flourishing town; 
but the river Fitzroy, further north, affords a more 
ready access to the interior of the Colony, and conse- 
quently the settlement of Rockhampton on its banks 
has advanced more rapidly up to tle present time. 

The town of Rockhampton was founded in 1858, 
and was then the extreme point of European settle- 
ment in this part of Australia. As the outlet of the 
vast regions watered by the river Fitzroy and its 
tributaries, it is even now a flourishing place, and 
pastoral occupation has already extended to the Peak 
Downs and to the shores of Broad Sound, fully 
200 miles further inland and northward. As I have 
reported elsewhere, the Queensland Government is 
about to found a new settlement at Port Denison, as 
the outlet of the recently proclaimed district of 
Kennedy, which will reach to within about 300 miles 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

Though Rockhampton is within the tropics, the 
climate of the neighbouring districts, especially on the 
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upland downs and beautiful prairies of the interior, 
is in a high degree healthy and invigorating. Fresh 
settlers are fast arriving from New South Wales and 
Victoria, and bring their flocks and herds with them. 
Nor is the value of the wool of the merino sheep 
deteriorated, to any sensible extent, in these warm 
latitudes. What the fleece loses in weight, it gains 
in softness and delicacy. 

It will afford some idea of the great space already 
covered by the settlements of this Colony, to mention 
that on my official tours during the past twelve 
months, I have myself visited two flourishing towns 
in Queensland (Warwick and Rockhampton), which 
are distant from each other by the nearest road at 
least 600 miles; that is, much further than Galway 
and Kirkwall respectively are distant from London. 
There is something almost sublime in the steady, 
silent flow of pastoral occupation over north-eastern 
Australia. It resembles the rise of the tide or some 
other operation of nature, rather than a work of man. 
Although it is difficult to ascertain exactly what 
progress may have been made at the end of each week 
and month, still, at the close of every year we find 
that the margin of Christianity and civilisation has 
been pushed forward by some 200 miles. 


A letter to Mr. Cobden records some of the 
Governor’s impressions of the early beginnings of 
Queensland ; 
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To Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P. 
Government House, Brisbane: March 18, 1862. 
My dear Sir, 

I see it reported in the English newspapers that 
the state of your health will require you to take a 
long sea voyage, and to pass a short time in a more 
genial climate than that of England. Do not be 
startled if I urge you to pay me a visit at the Antipodes. 
Recollect that the journey from London to Sydney 
(whence there are weekly steamers in forty-eight 
hours to Brisbane, the capital of Queensland) is now 
a voyage dagrément of about forty days. Your return 
would also require forty days; so that if you confine 
your absence to the parliamentary recess—say five 
months—you could spend about eight weeks with me 
at Brisbane. During these eight weeks you could 
learn more than in aS many years in England of the 
real condition of Australia, and of that most interest- 
ing question, interesting alike to statesmen and philo- 
sophers, the working in these Colonies of the almost 
purely democratic institutions which have been con- 
ferred upon them. 

You would find me living in a handsome and 
commodious Government House on the banks of 
the river Brisbane, here as broad as the Thames 
at Westminster. ‘The climate of Brisbane resembles 
that of Madeira; and it is the resort of invalids from 
India and China, as well as from all the Australian 
Colonies. The summer (December to March) is 
rather warm, but very healthy. Durmg the rest 
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of the year our climate is delicious. The winter 
(May to September) reminds me of a succession 
of the finest days of a Neapolitan winter. The 
hot season is also the rainy season. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the indigenous vegetation of 
this part of Australia—especially of the flowering 
shrubs and ferns; while most of the European as 
well as semi-tropical productions grow with equal 
luxuriance. 

Pray show this letter to Mr. Bright, whose ac- 
quaintance I first had the pleasure of making at your 
house in London in 1854. I wish I could persuade 
him also to pay me a visit in Australia, either alone, 
or in company with you. He will recollect that if 
he were to leave London by the overland mail at the 
end of July, he would reach Brisbane about the 
middle of September. He could stay with us for a 
couple of months till the November mail, which leaves 
us about the 20th. In this way he could be back in 
London by the middle of January with a good know- 
ledge of the real state of things in Australia. In his 
political studies he could be assisted by an old school- 
fellow and associate in the Anti-Corn Law League, 
Mr. T. B. Stephens, who is now the mayor of the 
city of Brisbane. 

You are doubtless aware that vast tracts of this 
territory are admirably suited for the growth of cotton. 
Several local cotton companies are already in opera- 
tion; but the great English manufacturers must 
embark some portion of their own skill, energy, and 
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capital in this enterprise, if cotton is to be grown on 
an extensive scale here; for most of the local capital 
is invested in wool. The Queensland Legislature has 
done its utmost to aid the mother-country in the 
present crisis of the cotton supply, by offering free 
grants of land for cotton plantations, and premiums 
(for several years) on the growth of that plant. And 
there are no restrictions here, as in some of the other 
Australian Colonies, on the importation of cheap 
labour from India. But on this subject generally, 
I would beg to refer you and Mr. Bright to Mr. 
Bazley of Manchester, with whom I have had much 
correspondence about it; and to the ‘ Cotton Supply 
Reporter, in which the Duke of Newcastle has 
caused several of my despatches’ to be published. 
Mr. Bazley wrote to me not long since, that he believed 
that the best cotton in the world could be grown m 
Queensland. He proceeds to say that ‘he will en- 
deavour to get up a company of English capitalists 
to grow cotton on a large scale in Queensland.’ I 
beg to express my earnest hope that you will render 
every assistance in your power to an enterprise so 
important both for the parent State and for the Colony. 
It appears that the cotton plantations of North 
America cover in the aggregate little more than 
4,000,000 acres—that is, about the area of Yorkshire. 
Along the eastern seaboard of Queensland, which 
extends for 1,200 miles, at least twenty Yorkshires 
are open for selection by cotton planters—in a 
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salubrious climate, and under British laws and in- 
stitutions (tant soit peu liberalised). 

The people of Queensland paid me the compli- 
ment of electing to the first Assembly all the men 
whom, on my first arrival, I had appointed to the 
principal offices; and they then became my respons- 
ible ministers, and have now weathered the storms of 
three parliamentary campaigns; so that they have 
attained a patriarchal age for an Australian ministry. 
As you will see from the enclosed papers, we have 
already settled on a moderate and _ reasonable 
basis the land question, which, like the Corn Law 
question in England, has been the source of long and 
violent agitation in Australia. I submit that I have 
practically proved here the principle for which I 
have always contended, viz. that any imperfect success 
of parliamentary government in the older Australian 
Colonies does not arise from any defect in the system 
itself so much as from the errors of the naval and 
military governors who first inaugurated free institu- 
tions in this continent. Had Ispace, or you patience, 
I could give you numerous illustrations of my mean- 
ing. Suffice it to say that liberty began here at the 
wrong end. The professional habits and instincts 
of the soldier and sailor Governors led them to 
establish centralised bureaucracies, which have now, 
by a few rapid and inevitable steps, become cen- 
tralised democracies. Ministries are upset in Aus- 
tralia, not so much on great principles of policy, 
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but rather on wrangles about the distribution of 
the general revenue among the public works of the 
various districts. Every member tries to get as 
much as he can of the public money for his own 
constituents. It is as if the fate of an English 
Ministry depended on the erection of a bridge in 
Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. A propos, the con- 
duct of certain Irish members of the House of 
Commons in 1861 respecting the Galway contract will 
give you some faint idea of what takes place in Aus- 
tralia. To counteract this mischief I have laid great 
stress here on the creation of local municipalities, as 
being as necessary to well-ordered liberty as primary 
schools to sound science. I have already succeeded 
in persuading all our chief townships to apply to be 
incorporated; and I hope soon to see established 
in the rural districts a county system like that of 
Canada. 

But it is high time that I should relieve you from 
these commentaries on Australian politics. Shall I 
candidly confess that I am anxious to awaken your 
curiosity, and that of Mr. Bright, so far as to induce 
you to pay me a visit in this new and most flourishing 
Colony—the youngest and most extensive dependency 
of Great Britain? I have long been convinced, and 
my conviction is fully shared by more experienced 
politicians than myself, that if one or two of the 
leading Radical statesmen of England were to meet 
some of the Australian Radicals on their own ground 
it would do a vast deal of good to both parties. And 
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what a contrast to the scene in}which I first had 


the pleasure of making your acquaintance—the halls 
of Oxford ! 


The importance of obtaining a good Chief Justice 
from England led to the following letter : 


To Sir Roundell Palmer, M.P., Solicitor-General.) 


Government House: Brisbane, August 18, 1862. 
My dear Sir Roundell Palmer, 

When I used to dine with you at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and meet you at Lambeth in Archbishop Howley’s 
time, I always hooked forward to your becoming 
Lord Chancellor, but I did not anticipate that I 
should one day address you on the selection of a 
Chief Justice, and as the Governor of what is already 
the most extensive in territory and the most favoured 
in soil and climate, and is destined to become one of 
the richest and most valuable to the parent State, of 
all the dependencies of the British Crown. 

I presume that before this letter reaches you my 
despatches and the minutes of my Executive Council 
respecting the selection of our Chief Justice will 
have been forwarded to you from the Colonial Office. 
From those documents and from Robert Herbert, 
the Colonial Secretary of Queensland, you will learn 
the whole state of the case. He goes home on leave 


1 Afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl of Selborne. 
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by this mail and will immediately put himself into 
communication with you. 

In the Australian Colonies all appointments what- 
soever, including the appointments of the Judges, are 
absolutely vested in the Governor, with the advice 
of the Executive Council; nor do they require 
any confirmation from the Queen or any other Im- 
perial authority. Under the existing circumstances 
of this Colony, the Government and Legislature have 
determined to procure a Chief Justice direct from 
the English Bar, to be selected by some eminent 
legal functionary at home. As both Herbert and I 
are personally acquainted with you, we resolved to 
ask you to undertake this important trust, which I 
earnestly hope you will not decline* What we want 
is a gentleman rather than a mere lawyer. The prin- 
cipal officials in a Colony form a sort of social aris- 
tocracy. The Chief Justice ranks next to the Governor, 
and his influence extends far beyond the sphere of his 
judicial duties—indeed, whether for good or for evil, 
it is immense. The first Chief Justice of Queensland 
may set his mark for the future on this great and 
rising Colony. As I have told the Duke of New- 
castle, the confidence of this new people can be easily 
and speedily won by a Judge of high personal cha- 
racter and impartiality, faithful in the discharge of 
his public duties, and animated with an honest and 
intelligent zeal for the public welfare. Whatever 
political party may be in power in the Colonial 
Legislature, there would be a strong desire on all 
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sides to defer to the opinion of such a man on all 
questions affecting the administration of justice. It is 
hardly too much to say that he might become the 
father of the jurisprudence of a future nation.! 
People in England talk and write flippantly of 
‘Responsible,’ that is, Parliamentary Government in 
Australia, but they forget what great things it has 
done and is doing for the English name. What is 
there in history to compare with the marvellous 
growth of these Colonies? Lord Palmerston was four 
years old when the first settlers landed at Port Jack- 
son, and already Sydney has a population of 80,000, 
Melbourne of nigh 150,000, the latter city being the 
growth of barely twenty-five years.” Local self-govern- 
ment is simply indispensable if these great Colonies are 
to remain what they now are, loyal provinces of the 
Empire. Englishmen in Australia will not submit to 
be governed from Downing Street, 16,000 miles away. 
I recollect pointing out to Mr. Gladstone, when he 
was at Corfu, a passage in the twentieth chapter of 
Macaulay’s ‘ History of England,’ showing that if you 
grant representative institutions at all, you must grant 
the logical sequence, a responsible Executive. And 
a Governor with a strong will, popular manners, and 
sufficient political knowledge and official experience 
to guide the deliberations of his council of ministers, 
cannot fail to exercise a very commanding influence. 


1 Sir James Cockle, the Chief Justice appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Selborne, proved to be all that was desired. 
2 Now, in 1889, Sydney has nearly 800,000, and Melbourne nearly 
400,000 inhabitants. 
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The Governor of a Crown Colony is looked upon as 
the subordinate of the ‘ Downing Street ' department. 
The Governor of an Australian Colony, if he is 
worthy of his position, is regarded as the head of a 
people. 


The frequent references to Volunteer forces in the 
Governor’s speeches pointed to a very important 
feature in colonial policy. The Imperial troops were 
withdrawn from all the self-governing Colonies, ex- 
cept so far as to form a nucleus for local organisa- 
tions for defence; but Queensland was the only 
Colony ever founded ‘ without costing a soldier or a 
shilling’ to the British Treasury. The natural mode 
of supplying their place was by corps of Volunteers ; 
and Sir George Bowen lost no timé, on his arrival 
in the Colony, in impressing upon the people the 
necessity of such provision. His first despatch on 
the subject is given below : 


To the Duke of Newcastle. 


Government House, Brisbane: April 10, 1860. 
My Lord Duke, 


On my assumption of office as Governor of 
Queensland, I found that Brisbane and Ipswich, the 
two principal towns of this Colony, each containing 
a large amount of British property in its banks and 
warehouses, could be easily sacked or laid under con- 
tribution by the boats of a single hostile ship of war. 
They were, in short, entirely defenceless ; the military 
detachment formerly stationed at Brisbane having 
been withdrawn several years ago, and there being 
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absolutely no public force whatever in the two com- 
munities, except about twenty unarmed and undisci- 
plined constables. Under these circumstances, [ set 
myself forthwith to work to organise a Constabulary 
on the Irish model, and considerable progress has 
been made, with the assistance of an officer who had 
acquired much experience, and had shown great 
energy and resolution as commandant of the ‘ Native 
Mounted Police,’ a corps of 100 black troopers 
stationed in detachments in the remote pastoral dis- 
tricts of the interior, for the protection of the out- 
lying settlers from the attacks of the aborigines. 

My next step was to encourage the formation of 
Volunteer Corps after the example of the mother- 
country. I omitted no favourable opportunity of 
impressing on the inhabitants of this Colony the 
necessity of providing for their own defence. An Act 
of the local Parliament enables the Governor ‘to accept 
on behalf of the Queen the services of such of her 
Majesty's loyal subjects as may be willing to enrol 
themselves in Volunteer Corps, and to make pro- 
vision for the regulation thereof.’ Accordingly, in 
virtue of the powers thus vested in me, I issued a 
proclamation prescribing rules and regulations for 
the guidance of the Volunteer Corps which might be 
formed. This appeal has already been responded to. 
A corps entitled ‘the Queensland Mounted Rifles,’ 
and possessing an excellent matériel in both men 
and horses, has been enrolled at Brisbane. Com- 
panies of riflemen, to serve as infantry, are also in 
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course of formation both here and in the neighbour- 
ing town of Ipswich. 

My desire is not to rest content with enrolling a 
Volunteer force able to repel any external aggression 
on the seaboard. I wish to extend the movement to 
those inland districts where the settlers are still ex- 
posed to danger from the native tribes, which are far 
more numerous and more formidable in Queensland 
than in any other portion of Australia. This part of 
the question may need some explanation. 

The life of the pioneers of colonisation on the 
distant prairies of the interior of this Colony presents 
several distinct phases when viewed in its connexion 
with the aborigines. The first sight of the horse and 
his rider appears to strike a tribe of blacks, as yet 
ignorant of the white man’s existence, with super- 
natural terror, similar to the awe with which the 
American Indians contemplated the comrades of 
Columbus and of Cortez. But superstitious fear is 
soon succeeded by bitter hostility. Mutual provoca- 
tions between the races lead to mutual reprisals. The 
fiercer spirits among the native warriors fall before 
the superior arms and skill of the European, or are 
driven still further backwards into the unexplored 
wilderness. The milder natures sink ere long into 
the condition of well-fed dependents of the colonists, 
and in the course of a few years no danger remains 
to be apprehended from them beyond some isolated 
acts of robbery or revenge. 

In the early days of the occupation of each dis- 
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trict, the colonists are frequently obliged to associate 
together, for self-defence against the blacks, in a 
somewhat irregular manner, and after the fashion, as 
I am informed, of the old Dutch Commandos in 
South Africa. For many obvious reasons, it seems 
highly desirable that this border warfare, when 
absolutely unavoidable, should be carried on under 
some control on the part of the Government. The 
establishment of the Native Police has contributed 
much towards this end; and I am inclined to believe 
that the enrolment of the principal settlers and their 
servants in several Corps of Yeomanry, or rather of 
Mounted Rifles, would contribute still more. Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of British Columbia, that ‘in a settlement which is 
surrounded by savage tribes, while sound policy will 
dictate every effort to conciliate the goodwill and 
confidence of such uncivilised neighbours, and while 
humanity will shrink from the application of armed 
force against the aborigines wherever it can be 
avoided, yet some military strength and disciplined 
organisation are essential preservatives to the settlers, 
and indeed will be attended with far less loss of life, 
with actions far less sanguinary, than when the white 
man is left to defend himself against the black 
without that decided superiority which is conferred 
by military skill over savages. In such conflicts the 
want of discipline is the want of mercy.’ 

In accordance with these views it is my intention 
to recommend the leading settlers in the remote 
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pastoral districts of Queensland to form themselves 
into troops of Mounted Rifles; and, in pursuance of 
the authority vested in me by law, to grant on 
behalf of the Queen, commissions as officers in these 
proposed Volunteer Corps to some of the local 
magistrates, and to other persons on whose courage 
and discretion equal reliance can be placed. 

I am fully persuaded that I shall receive the sup- 
port of the Colonial Legislature in carrying out the 
arrangements which I have shadowed forth in this 
despatch, and also in making all the provisions which 
an enlightened humanity may suggest for the interests 
of the aborigines ; and, whenever such a work may be 
commenced with a fair prospect of success, for their 
education and conversion to Christidnity. 


The response of the Queenslanders to the Gover- 
nor’s invitation was as prompt and hearty as could 
be desired. 


To the Right Honourable Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
Bart., M.P., Secretary of State for War. 


Government House, Brisbane: August 18, 1862. 
My dear Sir George Lewis, 

I venture to ask you to cast your eye over the 
enclosed copy of a letter which I have addressed to 
the General Commanding in Australia, and which he 
will transmit by this mail to the Duke of Cambridge. 
A word from you would, of course, make certain the 
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confirmation of the action taken by General Pratt, 
and I take the liberty of soliciting you, on the 
grounds of public policy stated in the enclosure, to 
say that word. You will see that all I ask on behalf 
of the Government of Queensland is that the War Office 
and Horse Guards may approve of General Pratt 
sending an officer of the Royal Artillery to this 
Colony, with the special duty of organising our 
Volunteer Forces, and, in particular, of creating a 
corps of Volunteer Artillery here. Without this aid, 
Queensland must remain defenceless against external 
attacks, and the guns recently sent out must con- 
tinue useless. ‘'hose gentlemen in England who are 
advocating the removal of all Imperial soldiers from 
Australia, and expect thereupon the sudden growth 
of efficient colonial regiments, would appear to forget 
that the old apologue of the dragon’s teeth spring- 
ing up armed men is not likely to repeat itself at the 
antipodes of Hellas. AsI told the Duke of Newcastle 
by the last mail, I cannot sow kangaroos’ teeth under 
our gum trees, and then hope to see a crop of trained 
Volunteer gunners. There must be a nucleus of mili- 
tary instructors. 

All Queensland asks for is an Imperial contingent 
of one Captain of Artillery and an officer with a few 
soldiers of the line to drill and instruct our Volunteer 
forces ; that is, to enable the people of this Colony to 
defend themselves. The Government of Queensland 
will find everything but the regimental pay of the 
officers and men, and will make any further contr- 
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bution towards the general defence of the Empire 
which may be agreed upon by the Australian and 
Imperial authorities. 

It is, I believe, the general feeling of the Governors, 
as well as of many of the principal colonists, that 
adequate fixed contributions should have been re- 
served for Naval and Military Defence, when the 
Crown Land revenues were absolutely surrendered in 
1855 to the Australian Parliaments, which then re- 
presented little more than half a million of people. 
Including the sale and lease of lands, and the royalties 
levied in various shapes on the goldfields, the yearly 
net Crown revenue of Australia cannot now be less 
than two millions sterling. Why should not a fair pro- 
portion of this grand patrimony of the British nation 
at large have been set apart for the general defence 
and unity of the British Empire? I have told the 
Duke of Newcastle that it is probably not too late 
even now to rectify the grievous error which has 
been committed. If the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies were to make an appeal to the patriotism 
and loyalty of the Australians, it would not be diffi- 
cult to induce the several Legislatures to provide, by 
permanent Acts, naval and military contributions pro- 
portionate to the revenue and population of each.} 
You will recollect that this was the policy which 
Benjamin Franklin suggested to George Grenville 
instead of the fatal Stamp Act. 


1 This suggestion was practically carried out by the Colonial Con- 
ference of 1887. 
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So again, Sir George Bowen wrote to Mr. Glad- 
stone on August 18, 1862: 


‘As a Lancashire man yourself, you will be glad 
to hear that the news of the distress in Lancashire 
has evoked warm sympathy in all the Australian 
Colonies. I send you by this mail a Brisbane news- 
paper containing a report of a very enthusiastic 
public meeting held in this capital for the purpose of 
establishing a “‘ Relief Fund.” I was invited to take 
the chair, and I am glad to say that there will be 
sent home a sum of money, very considerable indeed 
in proportion to our existing population, for the 
succour of the distress “ indistinctly heard of across 
half the globe,” in that “‘ dear mother-country,” which 
our colonists regard with the proud sympathies and 
almost passionate love of a common allegiance and 
of a common nationality. It seems as strange to 
Englishmen in Queensland as it would appear to 
Englishmen in Devon or Yorkshire, to be told that 
they ought to be “‘emancipated” from the rule of 
Queen Victoria ; and strong denunciations are heaped 
on the head of my friend Goldwin Smith, for his pro- 
posals to that effect, by the Australian Press. Most 
colonists tell me that they delight in seeing a few 
soldiers among them, as reminding them of the “ Old 
Country,” on what Sidney Herbert aptly ealled “ the 
British flag and redcoat principle.” Besides, it is 
absolutely necessary for the effective defence of the 
Colonies against external attack, that there should be 
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a few officers in each, to drill the Volunteers and other 
local forces. 

‘But I must now pass per saltum from the prairies 
of Northern Australia, and from the coral isles of the 
Pacific, to Downing Street and Carlton House Ter- 
race. While you are reading this letter amid the fog, 
mud, and misery of a London autumn, we shall be 
(as Euripides! said of the Athenians)— 

Get Cre AcyaTporarou 

aj3p&s Bairovres aiflépos, 
enjoying the bright and exhilarating atmosphere and 
cloudless skies of an Australian spring, the most 
delicious climate in the world.’ 


The result of these appeals was so far successful 
that the colonial forces have improved year by year 
under trained supervision. But Sir G. Bowen never 
lost sight of this subject in any of the Colonies over 
which he successively presided. He pressed it in 
New Zealand, and afterwards in Victoria, where he 
advised (in 1877) the employment of the eminent 
Royal Engineer officer, Sir W. Jervois, who recom- 
mended the systematic scheme of fortification for all 
the Australasian Colonies which has now rendered 
their chief ports practically safe against foreign 
attack. And, as he had advised in 1862, the Colonial 
Conference of 1887 agreed that each Colony should 
provide a permanent contribution in aid of the 
common national defence.? In a recent letter, Sir 
G. Bowen writes: 


“1 Medea, 880. ? See above, p. 208. 
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‘What is now most urgently required is the 
Federation of the Australian Colonies in one Domi- 
nion, like that of Canada. Among the many prac- 
tical advantages of such a Federation, not the least 
would be the consolidation of the local forces of each 
Colony into one general fleet and army, under one 
federal command and organisation. For this Federa- 
tion I have always been a strenuous advocate ; as also 
for a future Imperial Federation which would preserve 
the unity of the British Empire. As Mr. W. E. 
Forster believed, a federated British Empire would 
probably form a friendly alliance with the great 
English-speaking Commonwealth across the Atlantic ; 
and the world would then see a pax Britannica, far 
transcending what Pliny ! styled the immensa Romane 
pacis majestas.’ 

It has been well remarked by a writer in the 
‘Quarterly Review’: ‘We trust that the great in- 
terests of Australia will ere long become so identified 
with each other that its political amalgamation will be 
solid, enduring, and complete; and that the mighty 
island-continent may never be aptly symbolised by the 
great composite image which the king of Babylon saw 
in his troubled dreams—the head of gold represent- 
ing its riches and splendour, but the legs of iron and 
toes of clay, strength enfeebled by want of coherence, 
and power separated into democratic fragments by 
the violence of faction.’ 

1 Pliny, XXVII. 1. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE NORTHWARD EXPANSION OF QUEENSLAND-—EXPLORING 
EXPEDITIONS—GOVERNOR’S VOYAGE TO CAPE YORK AND 
BACK-—FOUNDATION OF A NEW SETTLEMENT-——PUBLIC DINNER 
AT ROCKHAMPTON—FOREIGNERS SETTLED IN QUEENSLAND— 
LETTERS TO MR. CARDWELL. 


Ivy was true, as Sir George Bowen often remarked 
in his despatches and letters, that, owing to his 
peculiar position as the first Governor of the vast 
new Colony of Queensland, he had more of explora- 
tion and discovery than had fallerf to the lot of any 
other Governor. When he assumed the Government 
in 1859, there was no settlement except in the south- 
eastern corner of the great territory—altogether 
more than five times the size of the United Kingdom. 
Settlers (fewer than 25,000 in number) were then 
thinly scattered over a space about as large as Great 
Britain. Rockhampton was the most northern settle- 
ment on the coast, and the pastoral stations hardly 
extended beyond the Darling Downs on the west. It 
was, of course, one of the first duties of the new 
Government to explore the remainder of their vast 
dominion. With this object, a number of exploring 
expeditions were fitted out, Mr. Augustus Gregory, 
already well known for his successful journey through 
a large portion of Northern and North-Eastern Aus- 
tralia, was appointed the first Surveyor-General of 
Queensland. One expedition was sent out under the 
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command of Mr. George Elphinstone Dalrymple, who 
explored the fine territory, larger than Great Bri- 
tain, afterwards known as the Kennedy District, 
and founded as its shipping port the town of Bowen; 
another was led by Mr. Landsborough, who success- 
fully crossed the continent from the head of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria to the southern boundary of Queens- 
land, and afterwards to Melbourne; proving the 
existence in Queensland of great tracts of country 
hitherto unknown, but available for pastoral settle- 
ment; a third was under Messrs. A. and F. Jardine, 
who forced their way, driving their cattle before them, 
through the dense forests and hostile natives of the 
Cape York Peninsula, to the new settlement founded 
in 1862 in Torres Straits. These were the chief expe- 
ditions fitted out by the Government; but many 
adventurous men, in search of fresh country, followed 
them. Full reports of all these and of other similar 
expeditions were forwarded to the Royal Geographical 
Society, and were published in their Transactions. 
Sir Roderick Murchison, then the able and energetic 
President, often spoke at the meetings of the Society 
in high eulogy of the exertions of Sir G. Bowen in 
the cause of geographical discovery. In a letter 
of 1875, Sir George wrote: ‘I was much pleased by 
my reception at a meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society. In some remarks that I was called on 
to make, I related how when our Queensland explorer 
Landsborough was told that wool would not grow on 
sheep in hot latitudes, he exclaimed: “ Sir, you are 
theorizing. Does not wool grow on negroes in the 
Tropics ?” A propos of this, I reminded my audience 
of the story of the negro preacher in America, who, 
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in a sermon to his black congregation, said: “‘My 
brethren, the Scriptures tell us that, at the last day, 
the good Lord will divide the sheep from the goats. 
Now, bless the Lord” (putting his hand on his own 
woolly pate), “ we know who wears the wool!”’ 
During the eight years of Sir G. Bowen’s governor- 
ship, a line of new ports was opened all along the 
eastern coast of Queensland, from Rockhampton to 
Cape York, and also at the head of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria; and the pastoral settlers overspread the 
entire interior, thus virtually adding to the British 
Empire a territory four times larger than the British 
Isles. As the Governor remarked in one of his 
speeches on this subject: ‘Such are the triumphs of 
peaceful progress ; they are victories without injustice 
or bloodshed; they are conquests tiot over man, but 
over Nature; not for this generation only, but for all 
posterity; not for England only, but for all mankind.’ 


Among the various exploring expeditions in 
Queensland, that made by Sir George Bowen in 
H.M-S. ‘Pioneer’ in 1862 was signally important, 
for it led to the founding of the coaling station 
and settlement near Cape York, the value of which 
has been more highly appreciated every year since its 
creation. The various considerations which pointed 
to the necessity of a station in the extreme north of 
Queensland were summed up in a despatch from the 
Governor dated December 9, 1861: 


‘In a naval and military point of view, a post at 
or near Cape York would be most valuable, and its 
importance is daily increasing with the augmentation 
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of the commerce passing by this route, especially 
since the establishment of a French Colony and naval 
station at New Caledonia. It has been pointed out 
on high authority, that a small armed steamer with 
a light draught of water (such as one of the gun- 
boats used in the Crimean and China wars), having 
a settlement at Cape York as her point d’apput, would 
command the whole of the commerce between the 
South Pacific and Indian Oceans. By establishing 
a signal post on one of the neighbouring hills, she 
might be warned of the approach of all ships, and 
of their number and character, while, “by making 
herself thoroughly acquainted with the neighbour- 
ing reefs and shoals, she might easily pick out 
tortuous and dangerous channels, which would afford 
her refuge and means of escape from a force superior 
in strength to herself.” Itis stated that the Admiralty 
intend shortly to increase the naval force on the 
Australian station. If so, it is hoped that a gunboat 
of light draught may be sent out for service at Cape 
York. In time of peace, she might keep up occa- 
sional communication between the proposed new 
settlement and the seat of Government at Brisbane, 
and might complete the surveys and charts of Torres 
Straits and of the Great Barrier Reef. 

‘In a political point of view, a station at Cape 
York could not fail to extend the influence and 
prestige of Great Britain over the Indian Archipelago, 
while it would form a link between our possessions in 
Australia, India, and China, assure us the possession 
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of the north and north-east coasts of the Australian 
continent, “and, as it were, close the ring fence with 
which we have girt the fifth quarter of the globe.” * 
‘The foregoing observations are eminently prac- 
tical, and applicable to the present time. It has 
been remarked, however, that we may confidently 
augur for a settlement at Cape York a future destiny 
of a higher and more important character than would 
result from the above considerations alone. Fifty 
years ago the somewhat similar position of Singapore, 
then also a barren promontory, inhabited only by 
wandering savages, was chosen by the genius of Sir 
Stamford Raffles as the future site of a great em- 
porium of commerce and navigation. Now it has 
been said, “‘ the time must ultimately come when that 
great chain of islands, stretching from the east end 
of New Guinea to New Caledonia, shall be brought 
within the region of civilisation and commerce; and 
when the veil that rests upon New Guinea itself shall 
be raised. Torres Straits will then be the channel 
of the commerce between these regions, as well as 
between the more remote and mighty ones which lie 
beyond them. It will resemble the Straits of Malacca 
in this respect, and another Singapore may be expected 
to rise on its borders, just where the converging streams 
of commerce are compressed into the narrowest and 
closest channel. This must be somewhere about 
Cape York, or the entrance of Endeavour Strait. It 
is here, indeed, if anywhere, that the true analogy is 
1 Voyage of H.M.S. * Fly,’ p. 866. 
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to be sought for between Singapore and any point of 
Australia—the narrowest strait, where, from physical 
necessity the widespread commerce of neighbouring 
seas must inevitably converge—the pass through 
which one of the great highways of the world must 
necessarily run.” ? 

‘Your Grace will perceive from the~- enclosed 
Minute of Council, that the Government of Queens- 
land will be willing, with the sanction of the Colonial 
Legislature, to undertake the formation and manage- 
ment of a station at Cape York, and to support the 
civil establishment there, on conditions which will 
entail no trouble on the Imperial Government. Those 
conditions cannot, I think, be considered as other- 
wise than liberal ‘and reasonable, and as strong proofs 
of the public spirit and of the attachment to the 
parent State, with which I have ever found the mem- 
bers of the Queensland Parliament to be animated. 
For this Colony, as such, has manifestly no direct 
or immediate interest in the foundation of a settle- 
ment at Cape York, which is twelve hundred mules 
from Brisbane, that is, further than Gibraltar is from 
London.’ 


The Home Government was fully prepared to 
entertain the proposals of the Queensland Govern- 
ment; and the Admiralty agreed that the Governor 
and the Commodore in command of the Australian 
Station should together proceed to Cape York. The 
following despatch describes their successful voyage: 


1 Tbid. pp. 300-10. 
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To the Duke of Newcastle. 


Government House, Brisbane: November 8, 1862. 
My Lord Duke, 

With reference to previous correspondence re- 
specting the projected station at Cape York, I have 
the honour to report that, in obedience to his in- 
structions from the Admiralty, Commodore Burnett, 
C.B., commanding the Queen’s Naval Forces in 
Australia, received me on board Her Majesty’s ship 
‘ Pioneer,’ in Moreton Bay, on August 27th ult., for the 
purpose of selecting, in conjunction with himself, 
the most eligible site for the proposed settlement. 

Falling in with the south-east trade, the prevailing 
wind during the greater portion of “the year on the 
east coast of Australia, the ‘Pioneer’ made a good 
passage under canvas inside the Great Barrier Reef, 
to Booby Island in Torres Straits, the furthest limit 
to the north-west of the jurisdiction of Queensland ; 
where we anchored on the evening of September 9th. 
Here we deposited an iron case for the letters gener- 
ally left on this rock by the passing ships of all 
nations, to be conveyed to their respective addresses 
by succeeding vessels. 

On September 10th we commenced our return 
voyage under steam, passing through Endeavour 
Strait, having passed through the Prince of Wales 
Channel on our outward track. From the 10th to 
the 22nd September the ‘ Pioneer ’ was at anchor near 
Cape York, principally in Evans Bay and Port Albany. 
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During these twelve days Commodore Burnett and I 
carefully examined, both by land and sea, the north- 
eastern point of the Australian continent, and its 
immediate vicinity. After full consideration, we 
both came to the conclusion that the proper site for 
the projected settlement is at Port Albany, for the 
nautical and other reasons so fully and clearly stated 
in Commodore Burnett’s report to the Admiralty, of 
which [ enclose a copy, with which he has furnished 
me. I beg to take this opportunity of recording 
my sense of Commodore Burnett’s personal atten- 
tion to myself while on board Her Majesty’s ship 
‘Pioneer,’ and also of the zeal and ability which he 
devoted to the important objects of our expedition 
He has received the thanks of the Government of 
Queensland, as will appear from the enclosed Minute 
of the Executive Council, of which I beg that a copy 
may be transmitted to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. A piece Of ground will, at the 
request of Commodore Burnett, be reserved at Port 
Albany as an arsenal and coal depdét for the use of 
the Royal Navy. 

It will be seen that Port Albany combines almost 
all the advantages required for such a settlement as 
that proposed. Close to the landing-place there is 
good and safe anchorage, sheltered from ali winds, 
for a limited number of vessels, while whole fleets 
might ride safely at anchor, at no great distance, in 
Evans Bay, during the south-east monsoon, or in 
Newcastle Bay during the north-west monsoon. On 
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Albany Island, and on the opposite mainland, from 
which it is separated by a deep channel only one-third 
of a mile broad, there is also abundant pasturage 
for sheep, cattle, and horses, large tracts of soil 
suitable for gardens and for general cultivation, 
especially of cotton, sugar, and other tropical pro- 
ductions, plenty of timber for building and firewood, 
as also of stone and of coral for lime. From the 
peninsular position of Cape York and its neighbour- 
hood, the land receives the full influence of every 
breeze, hence the temperature is remarkably cool 
for the tropics, and healthy for Europeans. The 
thermometer was never above 85° during our expedi- 
tion. Above all, we found, though our visit was at 
the close of an unusually dry season, a plentiful and 
evidently never-failing supply of fresh water, both 
on Albany Island and on the neighbouring mainland. 
Commodore Burnett’s report will be found very 
minute on this vital point, respecting which preceding 
accounts had been vague and unsatisfactory. Near 
the north-east point of Albany Island, a rill of pure 
water, fringed with the flowering shrubs and grasses 
of Australia, trickles over the cliff into a small 
natural reservoir, which was named the ‘ Fountain of 
Arethusa,’ from its close resemblance to the Homeric 
fountain in Ithaca. 

It is proposed that the settlement shall be placed, 
in the first instance, near the anchorage at Port 
Albany. It will be named Somerset, im acknow- 
ledgment of the readiness with which the present, 
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and 


First Lord of the Admiralty, the Duke of Somerset, 
has lent his aid to an undertaking of such great 
importance to the interests of the British Empire in 
Australia. If a better site should be discovered 
hereafter in the same quarter, the Government es- 
tablishment will be removed thither.! 

Very friendly relations were established and main- 
tained with the small tribe of aborigines frequenting 
the neighbourhood of Cape York. I had provided 
myself with a number of hatchets, knives, fish-hooks, 
and other useful presents for them. They daily came 
off to the ship in their own canoes, bartering fish, 
turtle, tortoise-shells, &c., for biscuits and tobacco, 
and were often visited by us in their camps on shore. 
We were enabletl to communicate with them by the 
help of the excellent vocabulary of their dialect printed 
in the appendix to the ‘ Voyage of H.M. Surveying Ship 
“Rattlesnake.” ’ Commodore Burnett agrees with me 
in the opinion that a party of some twenty marines, 
or armed police, will be amply sufficient for the pro- 
tection of the new settlement. 

The physical characteristics of these aborigines at 
Cape York differ in no essential respect from those of 
the same race elsewhere; but their arms, canoes, and 
other implements are of a somewhat better descrip- 
tion, owing, probably, to their occasional intercourse 


1 Several years afterwards, when regular steam communication 
had begun, the settlement was removed from Albany to Thursday 
Island; which latter is more directly in the track of vessels passmg 
through Torres Strait, and is somewhat nearer the recently acquired 
British possessions in New Guinea. 
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with the inhabitants of the islands in Torres Straits, 
who belong for the most part to the Papuan or New 
Guinea race—a people of higher natural endow- 
ments. 

During the voyage to and from Cape York, the 
‘Pioneer’ was frequently anchored off various points 
of the north-east coast of Australia. We landed and 
examined the most remarkable sites, which will, pro- 
bably, ere long be occupied by new settlements, since 
the tide of colonisation in Queensland is sweeping 
onward at the rate of about two hundred miles each 
year. One of the most important pomts which we 
visited is the plain at the mouth of the Endeavour 
River, up which we rowed for several miles. This is 
classic ground to every Englishman, and especially to 
every English seaman, and to every Australian settler, 
for it was here that Captain Cook, in 1770, careened 
and repaired his ship, after the damages sustained 
during his long and perilous navigation among the 
coral reefs and unknown shoals of the east coast of 
Australia, of which he was the first discoverer. It 
would have cheered the heart of the Ulustrious navi- 
yator, amid the cruel distresses and anxieties which 
he has so pathetically described, if he could have fore- 
told that, within less than a century, in that ‘ Great 
Southern Land’ on the shores of which he first sug- 
gested a settlement, a British Empire would have 
arisen, already far surpassing, in wealth, in trade, 
and in all the arts which promote and adorn civilisa- 
tion, those American Colonies which in 1770 were 
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on the eve of throwing off their allegiance to the 
mother-country.* 

The ‘Great Barrier Reef’ of coral, and the chain 
of islands which fringe for nearly one thousand miles 
the north-eastern coast of Queensland, form a natural 
breakwater, securing a smooth and delightful navi- 
gation, by what is called the ‘ inner route,’ for vessels 
passing through Torres Straits. The establishment 
of a line of steamers between Australia and Singapore 
by this route is clearly only a question of time, the 
solution of which will be accelerated by the establish- 
ment of a settlement and coal depdt near Cape York.’ 

The general aspect of the coast along which we 
sailed on our outward and homeward tracks, for nearly 
three thousand ¢miles, resembles that of Southern 
Italy and Greece. The mountain ranges of Northern 
Queensland have much of the picturesque outline 
and rich colouring of the Apennines in Calabria, 
and of the hills of Eubcea and of the Peloponnesus, 
while the groups of islands through which we 
threaded our way often reminded Commodore Bur-: 
nett and myself of the isles of the A‘gean and Ionian 


1 The trade of the thirteen original American Colonies did not 
amount in 1770 to three millions sterling. In 1860, the trade of the 
single Australian Colony of Victoria exceeded twenty-five millions. In 
one of his Voyages, Captain Cook has recorded, with regret and pain, 
his witnessing the departure of one of the expeditions against the 
revolted American Colomes (Thard Voyage, Vol. I. p. 9). A flourish- 
ing settlement, appropriately named Cooktown, and already, in 1889, 
ecntaining several thousand inhabitants, has grown up near the mouth 
of the Endeavour River. 

2 This prediction was soon fulfilled, and a line of mail steamers 
has been running through Torres Straits for many years past (1889). 
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seas. If Queensland be without the classical and 
luistorical associations of Greece, it enjoys a more 
luxuriant vegetation and a more salubrious climate, 
and possesses, of course, a territory more than forty 
times larger than that of little Hellas.! 


The happy results of the occupation of Cape 
York have been since manifested in many ways, and 
not least in the securing the possession of Thursday 
Island, and thus holding the Torres Straits with a 
commanding naval and military position in case of 
war. 

On his return voyage Sir George Bowen visited 
some of the principal settlements in Northern Queens- 
Jand. 


To the Duke of Newcasite. 
Government House, Brisbane: November 5, 1862. 
My Lord Duke, 

In continuation of former despatches, and with 
reference especially to the report of my first tour 
of inspection in the northern and central districts 
of Queensland, 1 have now the honour to transmit 
copies of the addresses presented to me on my recent 
official visits to the four northern harbours of Port 
Denison, Rockhampton, Gladstone, and Maryborough. 
Subjoined are my replies. 

My reception by all classes of the community was 


1 There are 678,000 square miles in Queensland, and 15,000 in the 
kingdom of Greece. 
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everywhere very cordial, and nothing could be more 
gratifying than the marks which met my eye on all 
sides of rapid and solid progress during the two years 
which have elapsed since my former visit. 

At that period, Rockhampton, founded on the river 
Fitzroy in 1858, was the farthest township towards 
the north. I reported at the close of the year 1860, 
that I was then about to open, in the recently dis- 
covered harbour of Port Denison, in Edgcumbe Bay, 
a shipping-place for the newly proclaimed pastoral 
district of Kennedy. Almost before my despatch 
could have reached the Colonial Office, the pioneer 
squatters were driving their flocks and herds before 
them into the interior; and a flourishing township, 
called by the first settlers after my name, was rising 
on the hitherto unexplored beach of Port Denison. 
Already, after the lapse of less than two years, the 
wave of pastoral settlement has overflowed the entire 
Kennedy District, and has even surmounted the 
dividing range or watershed of the York Penin- 
sula; for cattle already feed above four hundred 
miles due north of Rockhampton, in latitude 19°S., 
on the banks of the rivers which run, not into the 
Pacific, but into the Gulf of Carpentaria. In other 
words, during the short space of eighteen months, our 
pastoral settlers have practically added to the British 
Empire and pushed on the margin of Christianity 
and civilisation over a territory as extensive as Great 
Britain itself. 

The first white men landed at Port Denison in 

VOL. I. Q 
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1860, fighting their way through a tribe of hostile 
savages.! A township has already sprung up there, 
as towns spring up in Australia, almost with the 
rapidity of the prophet’s gourd. In its inns and 
private houses, Commodore Burnett and I found most 
of the comforts and many of the luxuries of England ; 
its inhabitants have, indeed, already imported our 
national games. Scarcely had H.M.S. ‘ Pioneer,’ 
which conveyed me thither on my return from Cape 
York, cast anchor in the Bay, when friendly challenges 
were addressed to the officers and crew, from the 
‘Bowen Cricket Club,’ to play a match on their 
ground on shore, and from the ‘ Bowen Boat Club’ to 
row a race on the waters of the harbour. The ‘ Pio- 
neers’ were easily defeated in one innings at cricket, 
and had a tough struggle to gain the victory even on 
their own element over the amateur boatmen. I be- 
lieve that your Grace will not deem too trivial any 
details which may enable you to form a picture in 
your own mind of the life of our countrymen in this 
remote corner of tropical Australia, sixteen thousand 
miles from the parent State, and eight hundred miles 
distant from the seat of the Colonial Government at 
Brisbane. 

Most of the principal settlers in North-eastern 
Australia have been attracted from Victoria and New 
South Wales by the more liberal land legislation 
of Queensland. There is, however, a strong sprink- 


1 See the Report of Mr. G. E. Dalrymple transmitted with my 
despatch of December 8, 1860. 
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ling among them of retired officers of the army and 
navy, weary of the routine of a mess-room or ward- 
room, of Oxford and Cambridge men preferring an 
adventurous life in the open air to the indoor labours 
of a profession, and of other gentlemen of birth and 
education recently arrived from England. I also found 
among the most prosperous squatters and merchants 
of Northern Queensland, numerous foreigners, several 
of them political exiles from their native lands on 
the continent of Europe, but all now naturalised 
British subjects, and firm in their loyalty to the 
Queen, and to their adopted country. For example, 
a Dane and a Dutchman are among the most suc- 
cessful squatters in the Kennedy district. Again, 
at the dinner given in my honour by the Mayor 
and Corporation of Rockhampton, the chief town of 
Northern Queensland, three of the toasts were pro- 
posed by foreigners. One of these gentlemen was a 
French Republican, a member of the ‘ Extreme Left ’ 
in the National Assembly of 1848, who found it neces- 
sary to emigrate after the Coup d@ état of 1851, feeling 
(as he himself told me) that his only choice lay be- 
tween Australia and French Guiana. ‘ M. le Gouver- 
neur, cela vaut mieux que Cayenne, he remarked to 
me, pointing to the arrangements of the tables, quite 
as good as those of a public dinner at a country town 
in England, and laid out in a handsome public hall, 
erected almost on the very spot where in 1858, only 
four years ago, the first white men who settled on the 
banks of the river Fitzroy saw a tribe of aborigines 


Q 2 
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feasting on human flesh, and dancing their wild 
‘corobborees.’ Another toast was proposed by a 
German, formerly an officer in the Schleswig-Holstem 
army, who fled into exile after the victory of the 
Danes at Idstedt. A third toast was entrusted to the 
cadet of a noble family at Corfu, whom I recollected 
as by no meaus distinguished, when an Ionian citizen, 
for his attachment to the British Protectorate, but 
who now, as a naturalised British subject, is loud 
in his loyalty to the Queen. When these gentlemen 
were requested by the Chairman (the Mayor of Rock- 
hampton) to entertam the company after dinner by 
singing the national songs of their respective coun- 
tries, the French Republican sang the ‘ Marseillaise ’ 
with great vigour. The German officer gave the 
revolutionary song of the Duchies; while the Ionian 
noble poured forth Count Salomos’ beautiful ‘ Hymn 
to Liberty’ (Yé yrwpilw ars ryv Kyu), wherein are some 
uncomplimentary allusions to the British Protectorate, 
which in Northern Australia were intelligible (I need 
scarcely say) to my ears alone. These songs appeared 
to be sung with much the same sentiment with which 
an Englishman of the present day repeats Scotch 
Jacobite poetry. All the three foreigners afterwards 
joined in a chant of ‘God save the Queen,’ declaring 
that they now regard that as their only national 
anthem, and that they yield in loyalty to no one 
among their fellow colonists—the native-born British 
subjects around them. iI found, on inquiry, that al- 
most all the foreigners to whom I have alluded have 
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married in the Colony, and that their children can 
speak no language but English. Is not their position 
a strong proof of what has been called the ‘ assimilat- 
ing power of the Anglo-Saxon race’ P 

It appears to be the opinion of many persons in 
England that the duties of an Australian Governor are 
merely social and ornamental; that he ‘ reigns’ but 
should not ‘govern.’ Certainly my experience here 
would go far to show that such a theory is decidedly 
opposed to the views and wishes of many of the Aus- 
tralians themselves. I have often found it difficult 
to confine myself strictly to the guardianship of Im- 
perial interests, and to avoid that authoritative inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of the Colony to 
which bodies of the colonists have frequently urged 
me. It seems, indeed, probable that the Governor of 
a Colony, in which all antagonism to the home authori- 
ties has been removed by the full concession of local 
self-government, can generally, if he performs his 
part well, exercise a more genuine and commanding 
influence than the Governor of a Crown Colony. 


Before concluding this sketch of the northward 
expansion of Queensland, portions of two letters 
written by Sir George Bowen a couple of years later 
may be quoted in illustration of the progress of the 
northern settlements :— 
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To the Right Honourable Edward Cardwell, M.P., 
Secretary of State for the Colonies.' 


; Government House, Brisbane. April 17, 1865. 
My dear Sir, 


In my letter to you by the last mail I mentioned 
that the first land sale at the new township named 
Cardwell was about to take place, and that speculators 
would be present from both Brisbane and Sydney. 
The upset price was 20/ per acre; but the competi- 
tion was so active that all the lots put up to auction 
were sold at an average price of 600/. per acre. 
In the same week took place also the first land sale 
at the new settlement at Cape York. Here again 
the upset price was 20/. per acre, but the price 
realised averaged only 150/. per acre This result 
means that the speculators in land consider that Card- 
well, from its central position and other advantages, 
has four times a better chance than Somerset of 
becoming one day the capital of anew Colony. The 
sums realised at the first land sales will fully repay 
my Government for the heavy expense of founding 
these two new settlements at so great a distance from 
Brisbane. It was certainly a grand invention of late 
vears to sell instead of giving away, as formerly, the 
land in our Colonies, and thus to make colonisation 
pay for itself. I think the ‘ grant system’ alone was 
known to the ancients. Those who talk of the art of 
colonisation being one of the aries perdite would 


1 Afterwards Viscount Cardwell. He succeeded the Duke of New- 
castle at the Colonial Office. 
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seem to have forgotten that English colonisation in 
Australia alone has spread, during the last twenty 
years, over a far greater space than the aggregate 
of all the Greek and Roman colonies put together. 

The patriotic and inspiriting remarks which you 
made about our Colonial Empire when your consti- 
tuents at Oxford entertained you in last January, have 
been copied into the leading Queensland and other 
Australian journals. They have made a most favour- 
able impression, and have done much good. A young 
and rising Colony feels the same pleasure and en- 
couragement at praise from a leading statesman at 
home, as a young man of talent and ambition feels 
at any mark of approval from great and eminent 
personages. Such speeches as that which you re- 
cently delivered at Oxford are a ‘cheap defence’ of 
the Empire. At one of the Australian dinners in 
London, the Duke of Newcastle called Queensland 
‘an infant in years, but a giant in strength, in efforts, 
and in aspirations. These words are often quoted 
here, and will probably (like some of the sayings of 
Burke and Chatham about the old North American 
Colonies) long survive. 


To the Same. 
Government House, Brisbane: November 18, 1865. 
My dear Sir, 
My despatch herewith gives a full account of my 
recent official visit to all our ports from Brisbane 
to Cardwell, a distance of one thousand miles, and 
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shows the remarkable progress of this Colony. I 
was more than ever struck with the beauty of the 
situation of your town. The mountain range behind 
it, and the chain of hills which forms the backbone 
of Hinchinbrook Island in front of it, average from 
2,500 to 4,000 feet in height, and are clothed with 
magnificent forests almost up to their peaks. They 
vividly recall the picturesque outline and rich colour- 
ing of the mountains of Italy and Greece. The 
channel which divides Hinchinbrook Island from 
the mainland reminds me much of the Euripus be- 
tween Eubcea and Beotia. The town of Cardwell 
is rising in a position analogous to that of Ther- 
mopyle, that is at the north end of this Australian 
Euripus, where the mountains approach and slope 
down into the sea. 

On his discovery, in 1770, of the eastern part of 
Australia, Captain Cook named the more prominent 
features of the coast after the chief English states- 
men of his day. Thus he named Rockingham Bay 
after Lord Rockingham, the patron of Burke, and 
Cape Sandwich and Hinchinbrook Island in honour 
of Lord Sandwich, then the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. It will be seen that in the geographical 
nomenclature of Queensland I have followed to some 
extent the precedent set by the great navigator. 
Thus the town called after you will perpetuate your 


name in Australia :— 
nomen 
Hesperia in magna, si qua ea est gloria, signat. 
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So, too, I may say with Virgil,' 
Et nunc servat honos sedem tuus.————— 


In reply to the above letter, Mr. Cardwell wrote : 
‘I am very proud to have nomen Hesperia in magné ; 
and am much obliged to you for conferring on me a 
similar honour to that conferred in Virgil on Caieta, 
the Nurse of Aineas. But I feel that your great and 
vigorous Colony stands in no need of nursing’! 


1 Virgil, Zin. VIL. 8-5. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE FIRST PARLIAMENT—-REASONS FOR IT-— 
THE SECOND PARLIAMENT—THE FIRST RAILWAYS—LETTER 
TO MR. GLADSTONE—THE ‘ TIMES’ AND ‘EDINBURGH REVIEW’ 
ON QUEENSLAND—~—TESTIMONY OF THE COLONIAL PRESS. 


THE earlier years of Sir George Bowen’s administra- 
tion in Queensland were naturally the most momen- 
tous. In founding States, as in beginning everything 
else, c'est le premier pas qui coiite; and so successfully 
had the first step been made, that the subsequent pro- 
gress was almost monotonously smoéth and regular. 
The Home Government had shown its appreciation of 
the Governor’s services by promoting him from the 
Commandership to the Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George. The Queenslanders testified their 
satisfaction in numerous addresses, and by adopting 
the measures which the Governor and his Ministers 
recommended. Everything in the machinery of the 
State worked with singular ease ; and such differences 
of opinion as must always arise among men of inde- 
pendent character in no degree impaired the general 
good feeling and practical efficiency of the Council 
and Assembly. The most praiseworthy of legislatures 
must die, however, sooner or later; and in 1863 the 
first Parliament of Queensland entered on its last 
session. It was dissolved rather before the expiration 
of its natural life, for reasons which are fully ex- 
plained in the subjoined despatch. 
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To the Duke of Newcastle. 


Government House, Brisbane June 15, 1868. 


My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to report that, on the 22nd 
ultimo, by the advice of my responsible Ministers, I 
dissolved the first Legislative Assembly of Queens- 
land 

Soon after the commencement of the annual 
session of Parlhament for 1863, it became evident 
that an appeal to the country would shortly become 
unavoidable. The Assembly had been elected on the 
first establishment of the Colony, and, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution Act, for five years. 
It was already in its fifth session, and it was argued, 
both in and ouf of Parliament, that a legislative 
body chosen in 1860, when our population was 
under twenty-five thousand, could scarcely be held 
to adequately represent the Colony in 1863, when 
our population exceeds fifty thousand souls. The 
statistical register, moreover, proved that during 
the same interval our trade and revenue, as well 
as our population, had more than doubled; and 
it was contended that, seeing the very rapid and 
solid progress of this young community, a trien- 
nial Parliament in Queensland was practically more 
than equivalent to even a decennial Parliament in 
England. 

Matters were brought to a crisis owing to the 
introduction by the Government of a Bill to authorise 
the construction, by means of a loan, of a trunk 
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railway leading from the head of the navigation of 
the river Brisbane towards the interior of the Colony. 
The incessant rains and heavy floods of the earlier 
part of this year had almost entirely suspended, dur- 
ing several months, all traffic between the ports 
on the coast and the towns and pastoral stations in 
the inland districts. The existing tracks became im- 
passable for bullock drays, and the squatters could 
neither send down their wool nor bring up their 
supplies. Under these circumstances, it was very 
generally felt that the improvement of the internal 
communication had become an object of urgent 
necessity. The Government, moreover, had received. 
a proposal for the construction of a light railway on 
the American model, at a rate not exceeding four 
thousand pounds (4,000/.) per mile—that 1s, at a rate 
fully as cheap, if not cheaper, than that at which 
ordinary macadamised roads can be made in a country 
subject to be deluged by almost tropical rains, and 
where labour of all kinds is very dear. 

The Ministry proposed to Parliament to sanction 
a loan of nearly a million sterling, chiefly for the 
purpose of constructing the trunk railway referred to 
above, and of extending the electric telegraph from 
Brisbane to the northern ports of the Colony, and 
thence to a point near the head of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, where it would ultimately meet the pro- 
jected international line connecting Australia with 
Asia and Europe. Many politicians of all parties, 
however, considered that the Legislature would not 
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be justified in saddling the community at large with a 
debt of this amount until the public should have had 
an opportunity of pronouncing its opinion upon the 
new policy. On this ground, strengthened, of course 
(as in all representative bodies), by a variety of party 
and personal feelings, several gentlemen, not usually 
found to act together, united in opposing the Rail- 
way Bill; which was carried, on its second reading in 
the Assembly, only by the casting vote of the Speaker. 
Mr. Herbert and his colleagues then advised me to 
dissolve ; and I felt, after mature reflection, that no 
other course was open to me. Over and above the 
considerations already enumerated, it seemed not un- 
reasonable that the Ministers who had carried on the 
Government of the Colony ever since its first esta- 
blishment, and during the most critical period of its 
history, should have an opportunity of appealing to 
the electors before surrendering their places to new 
men. Moreover, such was the state of parties in the 
late Assembly, that it could hardly be said that there 
was any organised Opposition ready to assume office 
with any prospect of retaining it, even during the 
very brief term of ministerial life which is usual in 
most of the Australian Colonies. 

The Parliament was accordingly prorogued with 
a view to an immediate appeal to the country; but I 
was requested to delay for a few hours the formal 
dissolution, as both Houses were desirous to attend 
once more in a body the annual levée held by all 
Governors in honour of the Queen’s birthday. At 
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the conclusion of that ceremony, I addressed the 
Legislature in the following words : 

‘Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Gentlemen of both 
Houses,—In taking leave of the first Parliament of 
Queensland, I should not do justice to my own feel- 
ings if I were not to take this opportunity of express- 
ing my deep sense of your cordial co-operation on all 
occasions with myself, as the representative of the 
Queen, and of the signal services which you have 
rendered to this Colony by much wise and moderate 
legislation. It is easy to foresee that the first Parlia- 
ment will fill an honourable place in the annals of 
Queensland, long after all party feelings of the present 
day shall have been forgotten.’ 

I submit that these brief remfrks were natural 
in my position, and cannot fairly be accused of ex- 
aggeration. For it will be remembered that Queens- 
land is distinguished from all other British Colonies 
in two remarkable points. In the first place, it has 
been established and organised without any cost 
to the mother-country; and, in the second place, 
this is the only Colony which was ever started in 
political life with full parliamentary and responsible 
government from the beginning, and with almost 
absolute powers of control and disposal over a 
territory more than three times as large as France. 
In all our other principal dependencies, parlia- 
mentary government was adopted only after the 
community had already reached a comparatively 
advanced stage, when the various departments of 
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the public service had been filled with experienced 
officials, and when a body of public men, inured to 
public life and fit to guide the deliberations of a 
constitutional legislature, had been formed in the 
old Councils and Assemblies. On the other hand, in 
Queensland, on its separation from New South Wales, 
there was scarcely a single man of practical experi- 
ence in either official or political life. A population 
of less than twenty-five thousand souls, dispersed over 
an area far exceeding that of most of the States of 
Europe, was suddenly called upon to provide mate- 
rials, not only for a responsible Executive Government, 
but for two Houses of Parliament Most reflecting 
men in Australia held this to be, if a highly interesting, 
still a somewhat* rash experiment Yet it is now, I 
believe, generally admitted that the small body of 
graziers and merchants, of which two classes the first 
Parhament of Queensland was mainly composed, 
have falsified the predictions of their failure. Led 
by several gentlemen of acknowledged ability, they 
have shown much practical good sense, and an honest 
and intelligent zeal for the public welfare; while the 
laws which they have enacted will certainly bear 
comparison with the legislation of the other Austra- 
lian Colonies. 


The second Parliament, elected from a much 
larger constituency, proved as practical as its pre- 
decessor, and being recruited from a wider area was 
fully alive to the importance of the extension of rail- 
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‘way and telegraph communication. The Main Trunk 
Railway was immediately authorised, and the con-’ 
tract for its construction was undertaken by the great 
firm of Brassey & Co., who entertained the Governor 
and Parliament at a sumptuous luncheon to celebrate 
the opening of the first section. Many congratula- 
tory speeches were then delivered; the Governor 
remarking that ‘the Brasseys might almost apply to 
themselves what Aineas says in Virgil ! :— 


Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ?’ 


Subsequent sessions of Parliament approved the 
extension of railways to the north and south, while 
telegraph wires were soon stretching from one end of 
Queensland to the other. When Sir George Bowen 
visited Rockhampton in September 1865 to turn the 
first sod of the Northern Railway, which was to do for 
the northern districts of Queensland what the Main 
Trunk had already begun to effect for the southern 
districts, he said -in reply to the address of the Cor- 
poration : 

‘When I first saw Rockhampton, in 1860, it was 
a small hamlet of wooden huts with scarcely five 
hundred inhabitants, who had recently settled down 
in the primeval wilderness. I recollect well that 
what Lord Macaulay has termed “a rude kind of 
patriarchal justice, which was, however, better than 
no justice at all,” was then administered in a canvas 
tent whenever a magistrate might happen to attend. 
On my second visit, in 1862, your population had 
trebled, and the hamlet had grown up into a thriv- 


1 En. I. 460. 
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ing township, with about fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
Now, on this my third visit, I learn with much plea- 
sure that your population has again more than 
trebled during the brief interval that has elapsed 
since my second visit. Isee around me a flourishing 
town of nearly five thousand inhabitants, with public 
buildings of every kind—churches, schools, a me- 
chanics’ institute, a post office, a telegraph office, and 
numerous banks and warehouses. I find a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, surrounded by the leading mem- 
bers of the Colonial Bar, holding the assizes for 
Northern Queensland in a commodious and substan- 
tial court-house ; I am welcomed by a Mayor and 
Aldermen; and I remark with great satisfaction in 
the wharves which line your noble river, in the well- 
ordered streets of your town, and in other signs of 
material prosperity, the rapid progress of those ad- 
vantages which municipal self-government, when 
prudently and vigorously administered, is certain to 
confer. 

‘I entirely agree with you, Mr. Mayor and gentle- 
men, in attaching high importance to the great pub- 
lic work which is to be Initiated this day. It is 
acknowledged in every quarter that the most press- 
ing need of the entire Colony is the improvement of 
our internal communications. With this object, the 
Colonial Parhament has decided that two trunk lines 
of railway shall ke carried into the interior—one for 
the southern. districts; from the head of the naviga- 
tion of Moreton ‘Bay, and one for the northern dis- 

VOL. I. R 
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tricts, from the head of the navigation of Keppel Bay. 
It is well known that in 1862, in consequence of my 
earnest representations, the Imperial Government 
annexed to our northern territory an additional area, 
larger than the United Kingdom, and that, during 
several years, | have spared no exertion to push on 
two enterprises calculated to be of great advantage to 
the interests of the north. J mean the establishment of 
steam communication through Torres Straits, and the 
extension of the electric telegraph from Rockhamp- 
ton to our north-western frontier, where it will meet 
the international line which will ultimately connect 
Australia with Asia and Europe. Both these projects 
received the sanction of the Colonial Legislature in 
its last session, and both will be carried into execu- 
tion forthwith by my Ministers.’ 


A letter written immediately after this northern 
tour, gives Sir George Bowen’s further impressions of 
what he saw: 


To the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


Government House, Brisbane: November 18, 1865. 


My dear Sir, 
You will probably feel some interest in the con- 


dition and progress of the beautifully situated town 
in Queensland of which you are the godfather. I 
venture, therefore, to enclose a copy of the addresses 
presented to me on my recent official tour of inspec- 
dion to the northern districts of this Colony, ineluding 
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an address from the Mayor of Gladstone, and another 
from the miners on the neighbouring goldfields. 
You will see that in my reply to the Mayor of 
your town, I quoted from a speech recently delivered 
by you at Liverpool. The present Mayor of Glad- 
stone is proud of being also a Lancashire man. 

I have just returned from this cruise of 2,000 
miles, all in the waters of Queensland. I was 
received with great cordiality at every seaport, 
especially by the Gladstonians, and also by the 
‘diggers’ on the goldfields in the vicinity, who in- 
vited me to a public banquet given in a large tent in 
the centre of the ‘diggings.’ The dinner, wines, and 
speeches were all equally good. You are doubtless 
aware that Australian gold-mining has now become 
a regular pursuit, without the recklessness and tur- 
bulence of former years. The deputation of the 
mining body who had been elected by their fellows 
to act as my hosts were all evidently men of sense 
and education. I am confident that you will also 
learn with interest that the Queensland Parliament, - 
on my recommendation, has adopted in this Colony 
those Acts which you have recently passed through 
the Imperial Parliament for the improvement and 
extension of the Government savings banks, and for 
the granting annuities and life assurances on the 
security of the public revenue, and for ameliorating 
in other ways the condition of the working classes. 
You will see from the enclosed copy of my proroga- 
tion speech that I alluded to this subject in closing 

RQ 
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the session for 1865. From the concluding para- 
graph of the same speech you will learn the wonder- 
fully rapid, but solid progress of Queensland during 
the six years of my administration. 

At the close of this year’s session, both Houses 
presented me with addresses, voted without a single 
dissentient voice, in which after thanking me in 
warm terms for the services which they are so in- 
dulgent as to believe that I have rendered to this 
Colony, they assure me that ‘your Excellency’s 
prudent zeal for the interests and welfare of Queens- 
land have secured not only the respect due to the 
office which your Excellency fills, but also our per- 
sonal regard and gratitude. This is a gratifying 
testimonial from the representatives of the people 
whom I have governed for six years. I need scarcely 
remind you that Queensland is distinguished in two 
remarkable points from all other British Colonies. 
(1) It was started with parliamentary government 
full-blown from the beginning. (2) It has been 
founded and organised without the cost of a shilling 
to the mother-country. (3) The Queenslanders take 
annually at the rate of about 22/. per head (a far 
larger proportion than is taken in any other part of 
the world) of English manufactures and other pro- 
duce of the British Isles. I submit that these facts 
ought to make this Colony popular in the House of 


Commons. 
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The conclusion of the prorogation speech referred 
to in the foregoing letter contains the following satis- 
factory statement : 


‘Since the establishment of Queensland in De- 
cember 1859 our European population has increased 
from less than 25,000 to above 90,000; that is, it has 
been augmented nearly fourfold, while our revenue 
and our trade (including imports and exports) have 
been more than trebled. During the same short 
period, cotton, sugar, and tobacco have been added 
to our list of staple products; a line of new ports 
has been opened along our eastern seaboard from 
Keppel Bay to Cape York, a distance of a thousand 
miles; while pastoral occupation has spread over 
an additional area at least four times larger than 
that of the United Kingdom. In 1859 our settlers 
had hardly advanced beyond the Darling Downs to 
the west, or beyond Rockhampton to the north. 
Now, in 1865, there are stations 700 miles to the 
west of Brisbane and 800 miles to the north of 
Rockhampton. These facts, derived from the official 
statistics, cannot fail to be interesting and instructive 
to our fellow countrymen at home, while they must 
be to you, as they are to me, a subject of honest 
pride and of devout thankfulness.’ 


Commenting on this striking summary, the ‘ Times ’ 
remarked (December 1, 1865): ‘In the earlier days 
of Australian colonisation it was supposed that the 
pastoral pursuits of the Colonies which he within the 
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temperate zone could no longer be prosecuted with 
success in latitudes lying within the Tropics, except in 
the case of some tableland raised a great height above 
the sea. This opinion continued to prevail until all 
the southern country having been taken up, pastoral 
enterprise must have ceased to extend itself unless 
the warmer regions of the north were invaded. To 
this happy necessity are due the rise and progress of 
the Colony of Queensland, which has not only come 
into existence under circumstances unforeseen and 
exceptional, but may fairly claim to be at this 
moment the model Colony among all our settlements. 
The statements of the increase and progress of this 
new settlement, as extracted from the speech of Sir 
George Bowen to his Parliament, are really surprising, 
accustomed as we are to the rapid developments of 
new societies. . . . Singular and striking as they are, 
they by no means exhaust the catalogue of the ex- 
ploits of which Queensland has to boast. Although 
possessed of responsible government, the Colony has 
presented a remarkable instance of concord and 
stability. While an Australian administration con- 
veys to the mind the idea of a perpetual crisis, 
Queensland has as yet known no change of Ministry. 
The Colony obtained responsible government in the 
same year as the Palmerston administration succeeded 
to office, and its Ministry has been equally durable. 
. . . Another circumstance, which an English tax- 
payer will consider perhaps equally gratifying, is that 
this fine Colony has been brought into its present 
state of order, prosperity, and good government, 
without the expenditure of a single shilling by the 
mother-country.’ 
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In similar terms the ‘Edinburgh Review’ con- 
cluded a very able statement of the progress of the 
Colony up to 1863: ‘On every account, from its vast 
extent, from its fertile soil, from its delicious climate, 
from its extensive seaboard and abundant water- 
courses, from its judicious institutions, and from the 
wise and temperate spirit which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in its administration, Queensland deserves to 
be regarded as one of the most interesting and 
promising of those youthful States with which the 
maritime and colonial genius of England has studded 
the globe. Four years have not yet elapsed since 
the province of Moreton Bay assumed the rank of an 
independent Colony. The terms of service of its 
first Governor, Sir George Bowen, and of its first 
Minister, Mr. Herbert, have not yet expired: but 
these accomplished and fortunate rulers have already 
founded a State which cannot fail to rank amongst 
the freest and most prosperous communities on the 
face of the earth ’ 


When, in accordance with the usual rule, Sir 
G. Bowen’s term of office came to an end at the close 
of his sixth year of government, there was a wide- 
spread feeling of regret at his expected loss, and anxiety 
as to his successor. The following leading article 
from one of the Queensland newspapers* expresses 
no more than the general opinion of the colonists. 
It reads like an indiscriminating panegyric; but 
Australians are not given to speak so well of their 
Governors without sufficient cause. 

‘Whoever may be appointed to succeed the present 


1 Queensland Daily Guardian, October 31, 1865. 
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Governor of Queensland will find the office no sine- 
cure if he attempts to imitate Sir G. FP. Bowen. His 
Excellency has managed to steer his way clear through 
all the windings of local party politics, strong sectional 
jealousies, and personal antipathies—has visited and 
placed himself in direct contact with the people of 
every important town in the colony—has heard all 
sorts of complaints, mixed with all sorts of people, 
listened and replied to all kinds of addresses,—-yet 
through all he has held his own, and is without 
question the most popular man between Brisbane and 
Cape York. This would be no easy task to perform 
under any circumstances. In the case of Queensland, 
however, the difficulties are more than ordinary. His 
Excellency found the Colony small in numbers, poor 
in circumstances, and its inhabitants only unanimous 
in their strong desire to have a Government and 
a Governor of their own, and to manage their affairs 
in their own way, coupled, moreover, with a high 
notion of their capabilities as legislators, all the 
stronger because unaccompanied by any practical 
knowledge of legislative duties. Out of this rather 
unpromising material, “his Excellency, with the 
advice of his Executive Council,” has manufactured 
a very respectable Legislature, has visited and re- 
visited the different parts of the Colony, in order to 
make himself practically acquainted with the localities 
and the wants and wishes of their inhabitants, has 
gradually reduced tie discordant elements to some- 
thing like order, ad instead of becoming weary of 
the work, he rather seems to like it, and becomes 
more genial and good-tempered the more he has to 
do. In his late northern tour it is perfectly astonish- 
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ing how he could find the time to visit all the places 
he visited, talk to all the persons introduced to 
him, preside, or be the honoured guest, at so many 
public dinners, propose or respond to all the toasts, 
and write replies to all the addresses which were 
poured in upon him, conciliate everybody and com- 
mit himself to nobody—and yet he did it. The 
whole secret of his success seems to be that he 
is every inch an Englishman, possessing a perfect 
reverence for English institutions, modes of thought, 
and courses of action—a lover of personal liberty 
and manly outspokenness, of fair play and straight- 
forward dealing; and he is so well convinced of the 
existence of the same qualities among the bulk of the 
people he is placed over that he is quite content to 
look on, and only give an order now and then, or a 
word or two of advice when it seems necessary. 
These are the qualities he always appeals to when 
addressing the people, and he never appeals in vain.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE GOVERNOR'S TERM OF OFFICE EXTENDED—FINANCIAL CRISIS 
—THE GOVERNOR SUCCESSFULLY RESISTS THE PROPOSED ISSUE 
OF INCONVERTIBLE LEGAL TENDER NOTES—APPROVAL OF HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT—OPINION OF LORD NORTON—PROMO- 
TION TO NEW ZEALAND—FAREWELL ADDRESSES FROM THE 
QUEENSLAND PARLIAMENT AND OTHER PUBLIC BODIES— 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF RESPECT AND ESTEEM ON THE GO- 
VERNOR’S DEPARTURE. 


As a special mark of the Queen’s favour, and in 
appreciation of the success with which he had con- 
ducted the affairs of the young Colony in the difficult 
position of its first Governor, Sir George Bowen’s 
term of office was prolonged from the customary six 
to eight years. Hardly, however, had this extension 
become known when an event occurred which for 
the moment threatened to undermine the popularity 
which six years of hard work and unfailing good 
humour had built up. So far, there had never been 
a clashing of rights and powers between the Go- 
vernor and his Ministers. But in 1866 there arose 
one of those questions involving the prerogative of the 
Crown, which every Governor is bound to take up, 
ne quid detriment: respublica capiat. The constitu- 
tional reasons for his conduct are given in the follow- 
ing despatch; other grounds for his action are ex- 
plained in the subsequent letter to Mr. Robert 
Lowe, M.P. 
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To the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P. 
Government House, Brisbane: July 20, 1867. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the recent mone- 
tary crisis and commercial panic in England have 
been the means of causing a financial and political 
crisis in Queensland. 

The July mail is about to be closed; and I have 
time at present to submit to you only the outline of 
what has taken place The negotiation of a fresh 
loan of about a million sterling, sanctioned by the 
Queensland Legislature in last May, was undertaken 
by the Sydney branch of the Agra and Masterman’s 
Bank, which bound itself to furnish fifty thousand 
pounds (50,000/ ) monthly for the prosecution of the 
railways and other reproductive works in this Colony. 
The heads of the intelligence which arrived from 
England by the July mail reached Brisbane by 
telegraph on the 11th instant; and among them 
was reported the stoppage of the Agra and Master- 
man’s Bank. The Colonial Treasurer (Mr. Bell), on 
behalf of my responsible advisers, informed me on 
the following day that he proposed to issue ‘incon- 
vertible Government notes, and to make them a legal 
tender in this Colony.’ After he had fully explained 
his project, I informed him that I regretted that I 
could not sanction it, and that, if a Bill authorising 
such issue were to pass the Colonial Parliament, 1 
should feel obliged, in conformity with my instruc- 
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tions, to reserve it for the signification of Her Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon. Nevertheless, the Colonial Trea- 
surer, though in two separate interviews I pointed 
out the above facts, insisted on his project, and 
gave notice of his intention to introduce a Bill to 
authorise the issue of legal tender notes in the 
Assembly on the following day, and to move the 
suspension of the Standing Orders, so that it might 
pass forthwith. 

Under these circumstances, the action taken by 
the Treasurer appeared to me to make it my 1im- 
perative duty to address the Vice-President of the 
Executive Council (i.e. the Premier), to the following 
effect :— 

‘I need scarcely say that nothing can be further 
from my desire or intention than to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the freedom of debate, or with 
any of the other undoubted privileges of the Houses 
of Parliament. But (to omit other considerations), it 
appears to me that I should be justly lable to the 
charge of a want of due courtesy towards the two 
branches of the Colonial Legislature, from whom the 
Governor, as the Representative of the Crown, has in- 
variably received the most loyal respect and support, if 
I were to approve the introduction by one of my Minis- 
ters, or if I were in any way whatsoever to become a 
party to the introduction, at the present crisis, of a 
Bill to which (as the Treasurer was made fully aware 
on Thursday morning last), I feel precluded -by the 
Queen’s Instructions from signifying the Royal Assent. 
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To engage the attention of the Parliament with a 
measure which cannot become law would seem to be 
equivalent to occupying unprofitably valuable time, 
which could be far better employed, during the exist- 
ing emergency, in discussing and passing measures 
which can be brought into immediate operation. 

‘I earnestly hope that you and your colleagues 
will see your way to asking forthwith the sanction of 
the Legislature to the issue of ‘Treasury Bills (like the 
Exchequer Bills of England), coupled with the im- 
position of that additional taxation which you have 
{as I understand) already determined to propose. 
This is the course which has been usually adopted 
with success in monetary difficulties, both in the 
mother-country*and in the principal British Colonies. 
It appears that Queensland is as yet the most lightly 
taxed community in Australia. 

‘The measure proposed by the Treasurer, as ex- 
plained to me by himself, is a Bill to empower the 
Government to issue inconvertible notes, and to make 
those notes a legal tender. It is obvious that I am 
required by the sixth section of my Instructions to 
reserve for the signification of Her Majesty’s pleasure 
any Bill of the above-mentioned nature. For the 
fourth clause of that section prescribes the reservation 
of “any Bill whereby any paper or other currency 
may be made a legal tender, except the coin of the 
realm or other gold or silver coin.” And the eleventh 
clause of the same section prescribes the reservation 
of “any Bill of any extraordinary nature and im- 
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portance, whereby our prerogative, or the rights and 
property of our subjects not residing in the Colony, 
or the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom and 
its dependencies, may be prejudiced.” 

‘Now, with regard to this latter clause, I must 
make the following remarks: 

‘(1) The measure proposed by the Treasurer is of 
an “extraordinary nature and importance”; for he 
admits that he knows of no precedent for it in any 
British community. 

‘(2) That measure may affect “the Queen’s Pre- 
rogative”’; for it is a well-known maxim that ques- 
tions of coin and currency belong to the sovereign 
power in every State. We cannot legislate in our 
local Parliament on matters of this kind against the 
general policy established by the Crown and by the 
Imperial Parliament for the government of the whole 
British Empire. 

‘(3) That measure may prejudice the rights and 
property of British subjects not residing in this Colony, 
and the trade of the United Kingdom and its depen- 
dencies, for (as you truly observed in my presence 
to the Treasurer on Thursday last), a large propor- 
tion of the capital now in Queensland belongs to 
British subjects resident in the United Kingdom, and 
in other British Colonies, and their interests (as well 
as the credit of the Colony), may be gravely compro- 
mised by the proposed measure.’ 

In fact, the Managers of the Banks in Brisbane 
state that the proposed issue of ‘inconvertible legal 
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tender notes’ would be equivalent to a forced loan 
on the British capital in the Colony.’ 

The Premier (Mr. Macalister) urged in reply, that 
it was necessary to prosecute the public works in 
Queensland, so as to give employment to the poorer 
classes, and that the only feasible way of raising 
money immediately would be to issue the proposed 
‘legal tender notes.’ This conclusion was denied by 
almost all men in Queensland whose opinions are 
entitled to much respect on a financial question. A 
popular cry was, however, got up at Brisbane by the 
vsual means of agitation through the press and other- 
wise, in favour of the Government proposal, just as 
violent and illegal methods of raising money for an im- 
mediate purpose*were recently applauded by a section 
of the people of Victoria. My Ministers persisted in 
their project, and pressed me to engage to sanction it 
on the ground that this was one of the cases of ‘ urgent 
necessity ’ contemplated in the sixth section of my 
Instructions as dispensing the Governor from reserv- 
ing Bills. 

I reminded, however, my Responsible Advisers, 
that they had not furnished me with any data what- 
soever proving the alleged necessity for setting the 
Queen’s Instructions at naught, and that all the in- 
formation within my reach pointed to less exception- 
able schemes as far preferable. J added that there 


1 See ‘Evidence given before the Select Committee on Financial 
Arrangements.’ Ordered by the Legislative Assembly to be printed, 
July 17, 1866 (Votes and Proceedings for 1866, p. 949). 
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could hardly exist an ‘urgent necessity’ for the 
adoption of expedients of an extraordinary and ques- 
tionable nature, until the financial position of the 
Colony should have been fully examined by the 
Legislature, and the simple, ordinary, and legitimate 
measures usually adopted during financial emergen- 
cies elsewhere had been tried here and proved to be 
failures. 

I further added that, of course, my objections 
applied to the Bill proposed by the Treasurer, and as 
explained to me by himself. It would be my duty to 
examine it carefully when it should have passed the 
two Houses of Parliament, and had been presented to 
me for the Queen’s assent; and I would signify that 
assent forthwith to any measures“ adopted by the 
wisdom of Parliament, provided that they be not 
repugnant to the letter and spirit of the Queen’s 
Instructions. I concluded in the following terms: 

‘You are well aware, my dear Mr. Macalister, 
that in matters of purely colonial policy, I have 
always deferred to the advice of my Constitutional 
Ministers for the time being, although my own per- 
sonal opinion has sometimes differed from theirs on 
practical questions of importance. 

‘But the present is a case in which Imperial 
interests are concerned, and I must do my duty to the 
Crown; which, as I believe, is in this as in most 
other instances identical with my duty to the Colony, 
and with the true interests of the people of Queens- 
land.’ 
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These arguments did not, however, seem to prove 
satisfactory to the Ministers, for soon afterwards they 
tendered their resignation in a body. At first I 
declined to accept it, stating that— 

‘It seems a most unusual course for Ministers to 
tender their resignation, practically because, in one 
single case, in which Imperial interests are concerned, 
the Governor felt it to be his duty (for reasons 
assigned) to inform his Ministers that he must act in 
conformity with the Queen’s Instructions. 

‘The Governor fears that the motives of the 
Ministers will be liable to grave misapprehension if 
they resign their trust at the present crisis on a wrong 
issue, and in direct contradiction to the recent and 
public declaratio# of Mr. Macalister, viz. that they 
would retain their offices so long as they should 
appear to possess the confidence of the Parliament. 

‘The Governor cannot accept the resignation 
tendered to him on a ground of such nature. 

‘The Ministers will, of course, introduce such 
measures as they think proper; and the Governor 
will reserve all action until the proposed Bills shall 
have been passed by Parliament and presented to 
him for the Royal assent. 

‘The Governor has much pleasure in reciprocating 
towards the Ministers their expressions of personal 
good-will.’ 

The Ministers, nevertheless, again tendered their 
resignation on the following day, when I felt con-~ 
strained, though reluctantly, to accept it. 

VOL. I, 8 
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It has been alleged, both in and out of the Legis- 
lature, that their real motive was to escape a parlia 
mentary defeat which they knew to be imminent, and 
to resign on a question which at the present moment 
is so popular with a portion of the town electors as is 
this question of ‘legal tender notes,’ or ‘ greenbacks,’ 
as they are usually called in the American phrase. 
However this may be, my late Ministers and I parted 
in mutual good humour, and I shall be prepared 
to co-operate with them as cordially as before, should 
the course of parliamentary proceedings again place 
them in office. 

I now entrusted Mr. Herbert * (who has not yet 
left the Colony) with the task of forming a new 
Administration. He will have many difficulties to 
contend with; but he believes that he will be able 
to arrange with the local banks for the advance of 
sufficient sums of money for the public works on 
the security of our debentures, which can be pledged 
for that purpose under the provisions of a recent Act. 

It will be seen that the point on which I have 
taken my stand is, not the character of the policy of 
my Ministers—in which I, of course, leave them quite 
untrammelled; but that I must not, to enable them 
to carry out a special object, act contrary to the 
letter or spirit of my Instructions, which are, in- 
deed, a part of the constitutional law of the Colony. 

I trust that the course which I have steadily and 


? Mr. Herbert had shortly before resigned office, urgent private 
affairs requiring his presence in England. He was succeeded as 
Premier by Mr. Macalister. 
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firmly pursued throughout these transactions, and in 
disregard of much pressure of various kinds, will 
meet with your approval. That course seems to be 
in accordance with the judgment and feeling of a 
majority of both Houses of the Colonial Parliament, 
and of the educated and dispassionate portion of the 
community, without distinction of political party or 


of social class. 
July 21. 


P § —-Since this despatch was written, Mr. Her- 
bert has formed a Ministry which seems to be sup- 
ported by a large majority of both Houses of the 
Colonial Parliament. In the Legislative Council, 
there is hardly any opposition to it at all; and in the 
Assembly, it app&@ars that Mr. Herbert has at present 
about eighteen votes out of thirty-two. Both Houses 
passed last night a Bill authorising the issue of three 
hundred thousand pounds (300,0002 ) in Treasury Bills 
(like the Exchequer Bills of England), which sum is 
estimated as sufficient to carry the Colony through 
the present financial crisis. 


To the Right Honourable R Lowe, M.P. 


Government House, Queensland: August 21, 1866, 
My dear Lowe, 
Knowing the interest which you take in Austra- 
han affairs, I venture to address you on the subject 


1 Afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke, G.C.B. He expressed his entire 
concurrence with Sir G. Bowen’s action. 
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of the recent financial and political crisis in Queens- 
land—now happily over—but which has caused much 
excitement throughout these Colonies. 

The Agra and Masterman’s Bank had engaged 
to negotiate the sale of the Queensland Debentures, 
and to advance upon them 50,000/. monthly for the 
prosecution of our railways and other reproductive 
works, which the Legislature had authorised to be 
constructed by loan. I may say, en passant, that I 
have diligently striven, so far as a Constitutional 
Governor can interfere in such matters, to check the 
extravagance arising out of the constant ‘ log-rolling’ 
of a Colonial Parliament, and to introduce the prac- 
tice of local self-government by District or Provincial 
Councils and Municipalities. I have been able to do 
much in this direction, but not all that 1s wanted. 
The sudden failure of the Agra Bank during the com- 
mercial panic in London stopped our supplies, and 
threatened to stop our public works, and so to reduce 
to destitution a large number of workmen and their 
families, many of them skilled artizans, brought out 
from England with the prospect of constant employ- 
ment. The obvious remedy for our temporary finan- 
cial embarrassments was the issue of Treasury Bills 
bearing interest, like the Exchequer Bills of England. 
But the late Treasurer, at the instance of some irre- 
sponsible advisers, obstinately insisted on an issue of 
‘inconvertible legal tender notes,’ like the assignats 
of the first French Revolution and the greenbacks of 
the recent Civil War in America. A still closer pre- 
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cedent may be found in the forced paper currency of 
some of the original American Colonies, which was 
so strongly condemned by Adam Smith (‘ Wealth of 
Nations,’ Book I. chapter 2) and prohibited by the 
Act 4 George III. cap. 34. In Queensland it was de- 
liberately proposed to make the new paper currency 
a legal tender, and to force the banks, the public con- 
tractors, the members of the Civil Service, and all 
public creditors whatsoever, to accept it in payment 
of the Government obligations at par, though, of 
course, it would have become enormously depreciated 
in a short time. It was also proposed to accept the 
‘ greenbacks’ at the Treasury in payment of all taxes 
except customs. It would be superfluous to point out 
the disastrous cénsequences, familiar to all political 
economists, which would have resulted from the adop- 
tion of a policy of this nature. It appeared that this 
was one of the extreme cases in which the Governor 
of a Colony possessing parliamentary government 
would be justified in interfering to save the Colony 
from itself. On the other hand, it has been argued 
that Colonial interests are the concern, not of the 
Governor, but of the local Ministry and Parliament. 
I felt desirous to avoid even the appearance of iden- 
tifying the representative of the Queen with either 
political party, or of obstructing in any way the pro- 
ceedings of either; and therefore I based my objec- 
tions to the ‘ legal tender notes ’(as you will see from 
my correspondence with my late Ministers, of which 
I enclose a copy) mainly on the fact that I am re- 
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quired by the Royal Instructions to reserve any Bill of 
the nature proposed for the signification of the Queen’s 
pleasure thereon—in short, I based my objections on 
Imperial not Colonial grounds. The populace of Bris- 
bane was told by a few stump orators that an issue of 
unlimited ‘ greenbacks ’ would create unlimited funds 
for their employment on public works, while at the 
same time it would ruin the bankers, squatters, mer- 
chants, and other capitalists—those objects of the 
jealous dislike of a democracy. A. so-called ‘ indig- 
nation meeting’ was held, at which the Governor and 
the majority of the Legislature (which was also hostile 
to ‘ greenbacks’) were denounced in violent terms ; 
several leading members of Parliament were ill-treated 
in the streets; and threats were even'uttered of burn- 
ing down Government House, and treating me ‘as 
Lord Elgin was treated at Montreal in 1849.’ 

I need scarcely say that I am not to be intimidated 
in the discharge of my duty. Besides, all the educa- 
tion, property, and intelligence of the Colony were 
on my side. In common with both Houses of the 
Colonial Parliament I steadily and calmly held my 
course, and in a few days, indeed in a few honrs, 
public confidence and tranquillity were restored. The 
late Ministers made my refusal to sanction the issue 
of ‘greenbacks’ a pretext for resigning in the midst 
of the financial crisis, though their real object was 
universally believed to have been a desire to make a 
little political capital, and to avoid a parliamentary 
defeat, which they knew to be certain. Mr. Herbert, 
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dod 


who had been Premier for the first six years of the 
political career of Queensland, resigned office some 
months back, as his private affairs required shortly 
his presence in England. As he had not yet left the 
Colony, I sent for him ; and he formed a new Ministry, 
and carried at once an Act authorising the issue of 
Exchequer Bills, which have found a ready sale in 
Australia, and will extricate us from our temporary 
embarrassment, when coupled with retrenchment, 
economy, and additional taxation. 

As Mr. Herbert was obliged to leave for England 
by the August mail, it became very desirable to form 
a strong Government, by a fusion of parties, so as to 
be able to carry the new taxes and other measures 
urgently required. By inflexibly maintaining, with 
regard to the party conflicts of the Colony, that 
neutrality which belongs to the Sovereign whom I 
represent, I have been enabled on this, as on many 
other occasions, to intervene as mediator in contro- 
versies which would otherwise have become irrecon- 
cilable. After some negotiation, a coalition Ministry 
has been successfully formed, and the crisis is over. 

I trust that the stand which | made, in spite of 
various kinds of pressure, in defence of the preroga- 
tives of the Crown, and of the authority of the 
Royal Instructions, will be appreciated in England. 
The overwhelming majority of the education, intelli- 
gence, and property of all the Australian Colonies is 
on my side. 
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The Earl of Carnarvon, who had succeeded Mr. 
Cardwell at the Colonial Office, conveyed in the 
following despatch his entire approval of the conduct 
pursued by Sir George Bowen during the financial 
crisis. 

Downing Street: September 26, 1866. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Despatch of the 20th of July, in which you 
inform me of the resignation of your advisers, and 
of the return of Mr. Herbert to office. 

It seems that your late Ministers proposed to in- 
troduce into Parliament a Bill authorising the issue 
of inconvertible Government notes, and making such 
notes a legal tender; that you thereupon informed 
them that you would be precluded” by your Instruc- 
tions from assenting to such a law, except under cir- 
cumstances of urgency such as had not yet been 
proved to you to exist; and that, after having in vain 
tried to alter your resolution, they tendered to you 
their resignation, which you ultimately found your- 
self constrained to accept. 

Understanding these to be the circumstances of the 
case, I have no hesitation in approving entirely your 
refusal to adopt a course at variance with your 
Instructions; and I do not permit myself to doubt, 
that in the course you have adopted, you will receive 
that support which you appear to anticipate from the 
Colonial Legislature. 
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To an English Statesman. 
Government House, Brisbane : November 20, 1866. 
My dear Lord, 

I am grateful to Lord Carnarvon for conveying 
to me so promptly and in such explicit terms his 
approval of my conduct in refusing to act at variance 
with the Queen’s Instructions in the matter of the 
proposed issue of ‘inconvertible legal tender notes.’ 
I have already shown his despatch to my Ministers, 
including the Premier, who, lke his colleagues, 
entirely acquiesces in the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and regrets that he ever allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to take up the so-called ‘ green- 
backs’ or assignats.. The truth is that the leading 
politicians in Australia are generally ready to defer 
to the ex cathedrd judgment of the Home Government 
on points connected with the legal and constitutional 
relations between the mother-country and her prin- 
cipal dependencies. And the overwhelming majority 
of the property, education, and intelligence of each 
of the Australian Colonies is ready to rally round 
the Queen’s Representative in support of the autho- 
rity of the law, provided that there be some assur- 
ance that the Governor will be upheld by the Home 
Government. All depends upon this point. A pro- 
minent and influential politician here lately remarked 
to me: ‘If the trumpet of Downing Street give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for the 
battle ?’ 

The little temporary excitement of two months 
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ago is now almost forgotten, and men of all parties 
and classes generally applaud or acquiesce in the 
action which I felt it to be my duty to take. Still, 
no one who has not himself tried it, can know how 
painful and embarrassing is the position of a Colonial 
Governor if he is not sure of the approval and sup- 
port of his official superior. 1 would hazard the 
remark that the result of the late session proves 
beyond doubt that I was not too sanguine when I 
confidently anticipated the support of the Colonial 
Legislature. Since the adjournment which took place 
at the end of last July in consequence of the Minis- 
terial crisis, not a single voice was raised in either 
House of Parliament in favour of an issue of ‘in- 
convertible legal tender notes,’ or *to question my 
conduct. On the other hand, it will be seen from 
my despatches by this mail that the additional taxa- 
tion, and the other measures for securing the revenue 
and credit of the Colony, which I suggested from 
the beginning, were adopted almost without dissent. 

Of course, no constitutional ruler can expect to 
be able to carry out all his plans for the public good ; 
but I submit that I am far from being reduced to 
that pathetic complaint of the Persian noble in 
Herodotus, which Dr. Arnold was so fond of 
quoting :—éyOiorn 5€ d60vn éoti tav ev avOpdrroee 
auTn, Tohda Ppovéovra jundevds xparéew." 

* Herodotus, ix. 16. Thus translated in Grote’s History of Greece 
(Vol. V. page 214): ‘ Truly this is the most hateful of all human suffer- 


ings—to be full of knowledge, and, at the same time, to have no power 
over results.’ ze 
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The crisis was soon over; and the good sense of 
the majority of the Queenslanders soon recognised 
that in exercising an undoubted Imperial right their 
Governor had also saved them from a step fraught 
with disastrous consequences. Had the legal tender 
notes been issued, all debts, even Government loans 
from England, loans received in gold, might have 
been paid back in depreciated paper; with the in- 
evitable result of the destruction of the credit of 
the Colony and the impossibility of raising in future 
the money necessary for the construction of the 
railways, harbours, and other public works. That 
Sir George Bowen firmly resisted this measure, at 
the risk of his popularity, was one of the greatest 
boons that he conferred upon the Colony; and it 
is not too much to say that his example saved not 
only Queensland but the other Australian Colonies 
from jeopardising their credit by the issue of incon- 
vertible paper money. What one Governor had suc- 
cessfully accomplished, another could do; and so 
Australia heard no more of the legal tender note. 
Sir George was able to assure Lord Carnarvon a year 
later that ‘almost everybody here now agrees with 
my policy respecting the proposed issue last year of 
‘‘ sreenbacks,” and that the support which your Lord- 
ship accorded to me in that affair has put a stop to all 
schemes of meddling with the currency, both in this 
and in the other Australian Colonies.’ 

We may here quote an extract from the book on 
‘Colonial Policy’ published in 1869 by Mr. Adderley, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the Colonies (now 
Lord Norton): 

‘Sir George Bowen, the first Governor of Queens- 
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land, is a man of such high public spirit, energy, 
and intelligence that he has kept the Colony always 
in active interest about its public questions, and 
this country in full information of its proceedings. 
. .. A ministerial crisis occurred in 1866 on the 
question of issuing inconvertible paper currency 
as legal tender, in a scheme for raising a million 
sterling to meet monetary difficulties; which propo- 
sition Sir G. Bowen firmly resisted as contrary to 
the Queen’s Instructions, and indeed to the spirit of 
Imperial legislation, which from the first adopted 
Adam Smith’s arguments against paper money being 
permitted as legal tender. . . . He soon outlived the 
popular resentment against this necessary and legiti- 
mate exercise of the prerogative. The chief danger 
of the democratic spirit of colonial constitutional 
freedom, is not that-it chafes too violently against 
the barriers placed against it, so much as that it is 
always making sacrifices to local popularity in dis- 
pensing public resources.’ 


Towards the close of 1867, Sir George Bowen was 
promoted to the unusually difficult Government of New 
Zealand, as a mark of the Queen’s appreciation of his 
eight years’ service in Queensland. When his fare- 
well Message was read to both Houses of Parliament, 
telling them of his ‘deep sense of their constant, 
loyal, and cordial co-operation with him, as the re- 
presentative of the Queen,’ and declaring that he for 
his part had ‘ earnestly laboured, throughout the eight 
years of his administration, to perform his duty to 
the best of his judgment and ability,’ and that in the 
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future he would always ‘regard with proud and 
grateful interest the progress of the Colony where he 
and his family had received so much sympathy and 
respect’; the two Chambers cordially joined in a reply 
reciprocating to the full the Governor’s good wishes 
and expressions of esteem, and adding: ‘Through- 
out the lengthened period of your Excellency’s ad- 
ministration, you have exercised your judgment and 
ability to the utmost in furthering the interests of 
Queensland; and as we believe that the Colony has 
thereby been much benefited, we take this opportunity 
of tendering your Excellency our thanks. While 
your Excellency will continue to watch our future 
progress “with proud and grateful interest,” it will 
be no less our privilege to watch, with equal regard, 
the future career dn your Excellency’s new sphere of 
action, of a public officer so long and so intimately 
associated with us.’ 

Other addresses were of a more personal nature, 
and spoke of the Governor's departure less as the 
change of a ruler than as the loss of a friend. 

Early in January 1868, Sir George and Lady 
Bowen, with their children, three of whom had been 
born at Brisbane, embarked for New Zealand, amid 
a hearty public demonstration of respect and esteem. 
His name must remain for ever inseparably connected 
with the history of the great Colony of which he was 
the first Governor. 


Part IL. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


CONDITION OF NEW ZEALAND ON THE ARRIVAL OF SIR GEORGE 
BOWEN-——ADDRESSES OF WELCOME-—THE FENIAN MOVEMENT 
——-VISIT TO A MAORI CAMP-——-THE AUCKLAND GOLDFIELDS— 
CAPTAIN COOK. 


THE history of New Zealand has been often written. 
First discovered and named in the seventeenth century 
by the great Dutch navigator Tasman, its coast was 
carefully examined towards the close of the eighteenth 
century by the great English navigator Cook. In the 
early part of the nfmeteenth century, a few traders and 
missionaries established themselves at various points, 
but no attempt was made at systematic colonisation 
until 1840, when an assembly of Maori chiefs ceded 
to the British Crown the sovereignty of their country 
by the Treaty of Waitangi. There soon arose between 
some of the native tribes and the colonists quarrels, 
generally to be traced, directly or indirectly, to disputes 
about land, which led to the two Maori wars—the first, 
which lasted from 1845 to 1848, and the second, which 
jasted, with little intermission, from 1860 to 1870.} 
Of all British Colonies, New Zealand was assuredly 
the most difficult to govern when Sir George Bowen 
was appointed in 1868. The second Maori war, 
1 It may here be observed, once for all, that the narrow limits of 
these volumes will allow of the insertion of but a small part of the 
despatehes of Sir G. Bowen and of the other Governors of New Zea- 
land. ‘The rest will be found in the great mass of papers respecting 
that Colony which have been presented to the Imperial Parliament. 
VOL. I. T 
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which had already lasted for eight years, was only 
slumbering, and the Maoris had not been really 
beaten. Nevertheless, the Home Government had 
withdrawn almost all the regular troops, and had 
resolved to remove the last British soldier, and to 
leave the colonists to carry out their own views, and 
to fight their own battles. Under such circumstances 
the obvious policy was one of conciliation; it was 
‘alike more politic and more humane,’ as Sir George 
Bowen frequently urged, to outlive than to fight the 
Maori race, which was gradually dying out, while 
the colonists were fast increasing. ‘Our race is 
gone like the Moa,’ the Maoris pathetically exclaimed, 
referring to the gigantic ostrich of New Zealand, 
which is now extinct. The new Governor exerted 
himself earnestly to procure the< adoption by his 
Ministers and Parliament of the friendly and bene- 
ficent measures, the chief elements of which are 
explained in the despatches and addresses printed 


below. 


To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 
February 6, 1868. 


My dear Duke of Buckingham, 

I found your letter here on my arrival yesterday 
(February 5). Myreception at Wellington by all classes 
of the community was very hearty. My predecessor, 
Sir George Grey (who remains at his beautiful island 
of Kawau,’ near Auckland), has, moreover, written 


1 A good description of Kawau will be found in Mr. Froude’s 
Oceana (chap. 18). Among its many attractions, not the least is the 
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to me in very friendly terms, and I need scarcely say 
that I have cordially reciprocated his courtesy. 

My position here is necessarily one of extreme 
difficulty and delicacy; but the full explanation of 
your Grace’s views in your letter will be of great 
assistance and support to me. Perhaps I may be 
pardoned if I say that I am one of those who believe 
it to be the clear duty of a Governor, whatever his 
personal opinions or feelings may be, to carry out 
loyally the instructions of the Secretary of State. 
But I am thoroughly convinced that the policy of 
‘mutual forbearance’ which you intend to enforce 
both by precept and example, is the only policy 
which can terminate the present difficulties, or even, 
perhaps, permanently maintain the existing connexion 
between the mother-country and New Zealand. It is 
certain, at all events, that in your own words, ‘ con- 
tinuing discussion would only keep alive the differ- 
ences which have arisen between the Imperial and 
Colonial authorities, and which experience shows to 
be of a nature that correspondence is more likely to 


collection of animals which Sir G. Grey has brought thither from the 
different Colonies which he has governed. There are zebras, antelopes, 
and ostriches from the Cape; kangaroos, wallabies, and emus from 
Australa, and so forth. We may here repeat the story, well known 
in New Zealand, of a conversation between an English statesman (A) 
and a distinguished colonist (B). A. said, ‘ What a pity it is that Sir 
G. Grey keeps wallabies in his island!’ B. ‘ Why should he not ? itis 
& very mnocent amusement.’ A. ‘ Sir, am sorry to perceive that your 
Colonial morality 1s lax. I am informed that there 18 a whole seraglio 
of wallabies.’ B. ‘You do not seem to be aware that a wallaby 1s a 
small kind of kangaroo.’ A. ‘Oh! you have taken a weight off my mind. 
T thought that, as a mulatto is a half-caste between a white and a Negro, 
so a wallaby is a half-caste between a white and a Maori!’ 
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intensify than to remove, especially when carried on 
at a distance of half round the world.’ 

I dare not conceal from you, moreover, that the 
leading men here object to the tone far more than to 
the substance of many of the despatches from home, 
during the last four or five years. All who have 
lived much in our dependencies know that English 
colonists in general, even more than other men, are 
governed by the heart rather than by the head. It 
is quite possible to lead them, but it is equally foolish 
and dangerous to attempt to drive them, or even 
to treat them with what seems to their sensitive 
amour propre a want of due consideration. I have 
already had several long conversations with my 
Ministers, and I am bound to say that nothing can 
be better than their demeanour towards me person- 
ally ; and that they seem inclined to meet in a proper 
spirit my endeavours to throw oil on the troubled 
waters, by assuring them that there can be no inten- 
tion on the part of the Imperial authorities to treat 
New Zealand with neglect; and that your desire is to 
disconnect yourself with all that is unpleasant in 
the past, and, looking forward, to lead the Home 
and Colonial Governments into a line of friendly co- 
operation. 

To the same. 
Government House, Wellington: March 5, 1868. 
My Lord Duke, 

Among the manifold and urgent questions which 

have necessarily pressed themselves on my attention 
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during the month which has now elapsed since 
my assumption, on the 5th ult., of the Government 
of New Zealand, I have given much thought and 
care to that very complicated and difficult but highly 
interesting subject, the present condition and future 
prospects of the Maori race. 

By my desire the Minister for the Native Depart- 
ment (Mr. J. C. Richmond) has addressed to the 
principal officers and agents of the Government 
throughout the Colony a circular directing each of 
them to furnish, for the information of the Governor. 
a detailed report on native affairs in his district. 
This report is to contain as full a history as possible 
of the last few years, and of the events that have 
come under the fiersonal cognisance of each Govern- 
ment agent. Reliable information is called for as 
to the actual number of the Maoris; the causes and 
influences affecting their increase or decrease; their 
feelings towards Europeans generally; their physical 
and moral condition; the rise, objects, progress, 
and tendency of the ‘Hau-hau’! movement; the 
opinions of the Maoris in respect of the recent 
war; of the removal of the Imperial troops; of the 
suppression of the late outbreaks of rebellion on the 
East Coast of the North Island, and elsewhere; and 
of the prospect of the permanent restoration of peace. 
Finally, the several agents of Government are re- 

1 This was the name of the wild and fanatical rites adopted by those 
Maoris who had fallen away from Christianity. It was the religious 


phase of the political and racial movement against the Colomal 
Government. 
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quired to notice the working of the recent Acts of the 
New Zealand Legislature, in reference to the lands, 
the education, and the parliamentary representation 
of the Maoris; and, generally, to supply such further 
information as may appear likely to be useful in 
forming an accurate opinion on the present state of 
native affairs. 

Te Puni, the well-known chief of the Ngatiawa 
tribe (now in extreme old age, but to whose protec- 
tion the early settlers in this part of New Zealand 
were formerly much indebted), and the other principal 
Maoris resident near Wellington, attended my first 
levée. I have also received, as the representative of 
the Queen, numerous addresses of respect and welcome 
from the loyal chiefs and tribes in ‘all parts of both 
islands; from the powerful clan of the Ngapuhis, at 
the Bay of Islands, in the extreme north; from the 
small remnant of Maoris in Otago, in the extreme 
south; from various chiefs of Taranaki and Wanganui, 
and of the shores of the central lake of Taupo. 

It would, of course, be as yet presumptuous in 
me to pronounce any judgment on native questions. 
It is obvious, however, that the old institutions and 
rites of the Maoris have crumbled away; and so, it 
is to be feared, has, to a deplorable extent, their 
recently adopted Christianity. When I visited Te 
Puni a fortnight ago at his own village, the old chief 
told me, in the presence of the Bishop of Wellington 
(Dr. Abraham), that he believed that he was now 
almost the only real Christian in his tribe, for most 
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of his kinsmen had become either ‘ Hau-haus’ or 
drunken profligates. It is, moreover, a significant 
fact that the so-called Maori King has lately re- 
nounced his baptismal name of Matutaera (Methu- 
selah), and openly adopted the heathen appellation 
of Tawhiao. He is stated to have taken no notice 
whatsoever of certain overtures that were made to 
him before my arrival, with the object of inducing 
him to give his submission to the ‘Queen’s Son’ (the 
phrase by which the Duke of Edinburgh is known to 
the Maoris), during the approaching visit of His 
Royal Highness to New Zealand. With regard to 
this sullen and hostile isolation, a loyal chief, at a 
recent interview, addressed me in the following 
terms: ‘O Governor! Tawhiao is now like a single 
tree left exposed in a clearing of our native forests. 
If you attack it with fire and steel, it will fall on you 
and crush you; but if left alone, it will ere long wither 
and die. My word to you, O Governor! is to leave 
Tawhiao alone.’ This is, in fact, the policy of my 
present Government. 


One or two examples of the many Maori addresses 
of welcome to the new Governor may here be given. 
They are translated literally. 

The first is an address from the powerful chief of 
Taupo in the interior of the North Island: 
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To Sir George Bowen, Governor of New Zealand. 
‘Tapuaeharuru, Taupo: December 18, 1867. 
‘ Friend, : 

‘Salutations. I have heard that you are coming to 
this island, to New Zealand, to be a parent to us, and 
to take care of us, that is, of the whole of this island. 

‘O father! salutations. Come on shore, come to 
your land, New Zealand, and to your people; come 
to see the evil and the good of this island. 

‘O friend ! salutations. My desire is this, that you 
should travel through your island, and also through 
our settlements. 

‘Fnough. From your friend, 
‘Te Pornir: TUKAIRANGI.’ 


Address from the chiefs of Otaki, in the South: 


‘ Otaki: February 20, 1868. 

‘O father, Governor Bowen! salutations. Here 
are we writing this our letter of love to you; for you 
are to be the Governor for us all, for the Maoris, 
and for the Pakehas. That is why our hearts are 
glad at your coming to New Zealand. 

‘ Welcome hither, O father! to us your children ; 
although we be foolish children, do you teach us. 
We have received instruction at the hands of the 
other Governors, your predecessors; but we, this 
people, the Maoris, still abide in our ignorance. You 
are the sixth Governor. 

‘Welcome hither to us; be kind to us with the 
great kindness of our gracious mother the Queen. 

‘O father! we enclose herewith a copy of our 
letter to the Government for you to see; it depends 
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on yourself whether you bring the son of the Queen 
here to see us. 
‘That is all we have to say. 
‘Your friends, 
‘TAMIHANA TE RAvupARAHA,! and others.’ 


To an Official Friend. 


Wellington, New Zealand: March 8, 1868. 
You speak in your last letter of the difficulties 
with which I shall have to contend in New Zealand. 
They are indeed great and manifold. As to the 


Maori question, you might say to me in the words of 
Horace :? 


Motum ex Metello? consule civicum, 
Belligue causas, et vitia, et modos, 
Ludumque Fortune, gravesque 
Principum' amicitias, et arma 


1 Tamihana te Rauparaha is the son of the famous chief of that 
name, who was long opposed to the English at the first settlement of 
New Zealand. Three generations of this family illustrate the progress 
of the Maoris. The grandfather of Tamrhana had killed and eaten men, 
and was himself killed and eaten, ‘lke a fine old Maori gentleman, 
one of the olden time.’ The father of Tamnhana had killed and eaten 
men, but died 1n his bed, a convert to Christianity. Tamihana himself, 
while fighting for the Crown, has killed men, but has not eaten them, and 
isa zealous Christian and loyal friend of the English. He is the last of 
his race—of a long line of chieftains and warriors; and when the 

Juke of Edinburgh came to Wellington, he presented to ‘ the son of the 
Queen of England and of New Zealand,’ with not ungraceful emotion, 
the mere of his ancestors, which they had borne for many centuries, 
and in many battles, but which there was no one to inherit. The 
mere, or jade sceptre, of a Maori chief is analogous to the hereditary 
oxinrpov of an Homeric king. 

* Carm. II. 1. * Governor Gore Browne. 

“ Sir G. Grey and General Cameron, who were at strong variance 
with each other. 
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Nondum expiatis' uncta cruoribus, 
Periculose plenum opus alee, 
Tractas, et incedis per tgnes 
Supposttos cinert doloso. 

The fact is that the Maoris have not really been 
conquered, and they know it. The smouldering flame 
of discontent may at any moment burst into a con- 
flagration. Again, the commercial depression and 
general poverty of the present period are very dis- 
tressing. They have prevailed in Australia also ever 
since the monetary crisis of 1866, but they are 
aggravated here by the sudden cessation of the mili- 
tary expenditure; by the crushing weight of taxation 
to pay the interest of the war debt, and of the extrava- 
gances of former Governments; by the cruel disasters 
caused by the recent hurricanes and floods, and by 
several other causes. In fact, the financial state of 
the Colony gives me more anxiety than even the 
native question—which, indeed, is closely connected 
with it. 

Among our other embarrassments, the Fenians 
have ‘ cropped up’ among the Irish on our southern 
goldfields, and have started, I believe for the first 
time in this quarter of the globe, a rabid Fenian 
newspaper at Hokitika. The principal Government 
officers write in terms of great alarm about the 
impending outbreaks there. My Ministers will 
doubtless support me in acting with firmness in the 
event of any open breaches of the law; but there 


1 No full wéu (as the Maoris say), or expiation, had yet been Made 
for the blood shed in the war. 
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is no general police force in New Zealand, as in each 
of the Australian Colonies. The ‘ Centralists,’ as the 
party akin to the ‘ Federalists ’ in America are called 
here, scarcely disguise their hopes that the downfall 
of the provincial system will be accelerated by riots 
on the goldfields, which there is now no efficient 
force to repress; just as some of the colonists hardly 
conceal their wish that the remnant of the Maori race 
should be allowed to accelerate their own extinction 
by the Government permitting, if not encouraging, 
the internecine strife to which they are prone, when 
not banded against the English settlers. 

There are, among our New Zealand politicians, 
many men of ability and accomplishments, over whom 
any English Stafesman might be proud to preside; 
and our social relations are very pleasant. I hope to 
do much good by bringing the leading families of all 
parties together on the neutral ground of the Govern- 
ment House. 


To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 


Government House, Wellington: March 17, 1868. 
My Lord Duke, 

In continuation of my previous despatches re- 
specting the present condition of the Maoris, I have 
the honour to transmit herewith a map showing 
the distribution of the several native tribes in New 
Zealand. With few exceptions they are all resi- 
dent in the Northern Island. I annex a nominal list 
of these clans, and of the principal chiefs; together 
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with a statement of the estimated number of each 
tribe at the present time, and of its attitude, whether 
loyal or hostile to the Government, with other ex- 
planatory remarks. These documents have been 
carefully prepared at my request, in the department 
of the Native Minister, by officers of great experi- 
ence in Maori affairs. On my arrival here, I found 
that no full or accurate documents of this kind were 
on record; and yet it is obvious that without such 
aid no accurate knowledge can be acquired, and no 
adequate opinion can be formed on the state of New 
Zealand, especially in England, at the distance of 
half the circumference of the globe. 

It will be seen that the lands confiscated some 
years ago for rebellion are estimated in the aggregate 
at nearly three millions five hundred thousand 
acres; but that a large portion of this territory has 
been already restored to the former owners on their 
submission; while another large portion has been 
appropriated as compensation for the services of 
friendly natives. The titles to certain lands on the 
East Coast of the Northern Island have been long in 
dispute, and are now under investigation before the 
proper legal tribunal, in pursuance of Acts passed 
by the New Zealand Parliament in 1866 and 1867.1 
IT am informed that. it is probable that in a majority 
of cases the present holders will be confirmed in 
possession of the lands which they now occupy. 


1 East Coast Land Titles Investigation Act, No. 27 of 18664 par- 
tially amended in 1867. 
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The total Maori population is estimated now, in 
1868, at about forty-five thousand ; of which number 
all, except from fifteen hundred to two thousand, 
reside in the Northern Island. Ten years ago, in 
1858, a Government census returned the total Maori 
population at fifty-six thousand; twenty years ago, 
in 1848, the Maoris were estimated at about one 
hundred thousand. 

The causes which have contributed to produce 
this rapid and deplorable decay have been discussed 
at length by several writers of ability and local 
experience. JI would refer more particularly to the 
works of Mr. Fox,' formerly Prime Minister of this 
Colony; and of Dr. A. 8S. Thomson,? who was resi- 
dent in New Zealand for many years as surgeon to 
the 58th Regiment. Mr. Fox shows that the gradual 
disappearance of the Maoris is not to be attributed 
in any large degree to their intercourse with Euro- 
peans, for ‘that, for the most part, has led to the 
adoption of better food, better dwellings, better 
general habits of life. The one great cause has 
been, and is, their utter disregard of all those social 
and sanitary conditions which are essential to the 
continuing vitality of the human race; this cause 
was in existence long before there was an European 
in the islands; and there is little doubt that the race 
was on the decrease when Cook first landed there.’ 
Dr. Thomson observes: ‘The extinction of aboriginal 


' Warin New Zealand, pp. 255-61, by Mr., now Sir W. Fox, K.C.M.G. 
* New Zealand, Past and Present, Part III., chap. 1. 
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races has been often caused by evil treatment; the 
hands of the early settlers in America, the West 
Indies, Tasmania, Australia, and Africa, are not clean 
from this imputation; but as far as the story of New 
Zealand has yet been unrolled, the pioneers of civi- 
lisation, and the majority of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch settlers in the islands, have, with some few 
exceptions, acted towards the natives in a spirit of 
Christianity unknown to the Saxon colonists in 
Ireland, the Norman invaders of England, and the 
Spanish conquerors of America.’ 

It is to be hoped that the general restoration of 
peace and the prohibition of inter-tribal wars; the 
gradual individualisation of property in land now 
held in common ; the progress of trade and friendly 
intercourse between the European settlers and the 
Maoris; the increasing use of animal food and 
wheaten flour; the schools, hospitals, roads, and other 
institutions, by means of which the Colonial Govern- 
ment is endeavouring to promote the civilisation of 
the natives ;—will all contribute to arrest the further 
decay of the yet surviving remnant of a most 
interesting race. 


Sir George Bowen visited Auckland,! the former 
capital and most populous city of New Zealand, in 
March 1868, and was welcomed with a ‘magnificent 
reception,’ not only by thousands of his fellow 


1 The seat of Government was removed in 1864 from Aucklanfi to 
Wellington on account of the more central position of the latter city. 
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countrymen, but also by the principal Maori chiefs 
of the northern districts, ‘headed by Eruera Patuone, 
who, with his brother Tamati Waka Nene, has ever 
been the firm friend of the English in peace, and 
their brave ally in war. While I was rowed ashore,’ 
added the Governor, ‘ these chiefs, and the numerous 
assemblage of Maoris of both sexes that surrounded 
them on the pier, presented a sight in the highest 
degree picturesque and affecting; as they chanted 
their national songs of welcome, at the same time 
waving their mantles in the air, after the traditional 
custom of their race.’ 

During a visit to the goldfields of the province of 
Auckland, Sir George had the opportunity of meeting 
a large and representative gathering of Maoris, as he 
relates in the following extracts from a despatch : 


To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 


Government House, Auckland: April 14, 1868. 

There is one particular and suggestive fact con- 
nected with the town of Shortland at the goldfields, 
viz. that it is rising on ground belonging to the in- 
Huential Maori chief Taipari. He declines to sell his 
land; preferring, with a view to its rapid increase in 
value, to let it in lots on building leases. But he has 
made liberal gifts of sites for churches for the Angli- 
cans, the Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians, and the 
other principal Christian communions; as also for a 
public hospital, a cemetery, a park, and other public 
purposes. He employs Englishmen to survey and lay 
out roads and streets, and to construct drains, culverts, 
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and the like. Inshort, he appears to me, on the one 
hand, as capable of maintaining his just rights, 
and, on the other, as desirous to improve his property, 
as any English landlord. Taipari’s income, from rents 
and mining licences, is already at the rate of nearly 
4.0002. sterling yearly. He has caused a commo- 
dious house, in the English style, to be built for him- 
self on a slope commanding a beautiful prospect over 
the sea, and the rising town. Taipari’s example, and 
the knowledge of the wealth which he 1s acquiring by 
allowing the colonists to occupy his land on equi- 
table terms, are beginning to exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence over many of his Maori countrymen, who 
have hitherto lived in hostile isolation. 

I had at first intended to limit my tour on this 
occasion to the goldfields ; but while I was at Short- 
land I learned that a large meeting of Maoris, com- 
posed partly of loyal tribes and partly of Hau-hau 
fanatics, adherents of the so-called Maori King, had 
assembled at Ohinemuri, about thirty miles up the 
River Thames; with the object, principally, of con- 
sulting whether the miners should be permitted to 
search for gold in that quarter. I was advised by the 
Government officers, and others best qualified to 
judge on a subject of this nature, that much public 
benefit might result from my proceeding, without 
notice, to the place of meeting ; not to treat expressly 
of public affairs, but, as it were, to receive, on behalf 
of the Queen, the homage of the assembled Natives; 
many of whom had been recently in arms against the 
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‘Crown. Accordingly, I went up the River Thames 
in a small Government steamer, and anchored off 
the Maori encampment, which presented a very pic- 
turesque sight, with the flags of the several tribes 
flying over their tents. After a slight hesitation, 
all these flags were lowered before the Governor's 
flag ; and I was invited by a deputation of chiefs to 
come ashore. [I landed amid general shouts and 
songs of welcome from the Hau-haus as well as from 
the friendly Natives; and was conducted to a seat 
placed for me in the centre of the camp. On my 
right and left were ranged about four hundred of the 
loyal Ngatimaru and other tribes; while immediately 
in front was a nearly equal number of Maoris who 
were engaged against the Government in the war. 
The customary war dance, equivalent to a military 
guard of honour elsewhere, was led by Taraia, the 
famous chief of the Ngatitameras, who presided 
over the last great cannibal feast held Gin 1843) in 
New Zealand, and who is one of the few survivors of 
times and manners which have now well-nigh passed 
away. ‘Taraia afterwards excused himself to me for 
his rather feeble dancing, which he ascribed to his 
four-score years, and not to any want of loyalty on 
his part. On the conclusion of the war dance, I was 
addressed in the usual fashion by the leading Maoris 
present in a series of speeches." The Hau-hau chiefs 


1 It should be explained that at the Koreros, or conferences with the 
Maoris, the Governor and the native chiefs respectively speak each in his 
own language; and that the speeches are translated, sentence by sen- 
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avoided committing themselves expressly to any par- 
ticular course of policy; but since my return to 
Auckland I have been assured that my visit and the 
speech which I addressed to the meeting have pro- 
duced a favourable impression, and have paved the 
way to several arrangements and concessions calcu- 
lated to preserve the peace of the district and to 
extend the authority of the law. In particular, it is 
stated that the minds of my audience were disabused 
of a prevalent notion that the arrival of the new 
Governor would lead to alterations in the law, and to 
a reversal of the policy pursued of late years by Her 
Majesty’s Government. In my reply to their speeches, 
I reminded them, in their own figurative language 
(whichis as necessary to produce a good impression 
on the Maoris of the present day as on the Scotch 
Highlanders of 150 years ago), that ‘Governors and 
Maori chiefs, like other men, are mortal, and pass 
away, like the changes of the seasons; whereas the 
law remains the same for ever, even as the sun 
shines in heaven both in summer and in winter. 
I have come here to uphold the law. If any man be 
aggrieved, let him state his grievance in a lawful 
manner, and justice will be done him whether he 
be Pakeha or Maori.’ And again: ‘The Queen is 
always glad to hear that her Maori children are living 
in peace and harmony with her European children. 
It is, and always has been, the desire of the Queen 


tence, by a Governmentinterpreter. This system enables the Governor 
“to watch the effect of his words, and to modify them accordingly. 
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that there should be one law for both Pakeha and 
Maori. The word of the Queen is that the Pakeha 
and Maori should be united as one people.’ 


We here quote an extract from a subsequent de- 
spatch respecting the Auckland goldfields: 

‘Most of the gold hitherto exported from New 
Zealand is the produce of the goldfields of the 
South Island during the last ten years; but the 
earliest discovery took place so far back as in 1852, 
about twenty miles north of the mouth of the River 
Thames. Much excitement at that time arose among 
both the Colonists and the Natives, and fears of a 
dangerous collision between the two races were 
entertained. However, Te Taniwha, the principal 
chief of the district, convened a meeting of his 
countrymen to decide the terms on which the 
Europeans should be allowed to dig for the precious 
metals on Maori land. lLieutenant-Governor Wyn- 
yard, Chief Justice Martin, Bishop Selwyn, and other 
prominent English functionaries and settlers were 
invited to be present; and, through the influence of 
Te Taniwha, an equitable arrangement was promptly 
made, the requisite permission being granted by the 
Maoris on payment of a moderate licence fee by each 
miner. Mr. Swainson, formerly Attorney-General of 
New Zealand, has put on record in his “ New Zealand 
and its Colonisation,” a graphic description of the 
remarkable scene presented by the above-mentioned 
meeting. He writes: “The presence of the aged 

uv 2 
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chief Te Taniwha,! his remarkable appearance, and 
the occasion itself, gave to the assemblage an 
unusual interest. ‘Though bowed down and enfeebled 
by age, the old man still retained the use of his 
‘faculties, and in a remarkable degree possessed that 
bold outline of head and face which formerly dis- 
tinguished the chieftains of the country. There 
stood the last living link between the past and 
present of New Zealand; one who in time long past 
had himself stood face to face with England’s great 
navigator, and who still lived to tell of Captain 
Cook’s first visit to New Zealand: how the natives 
all thought that his ship was a whale with wings, and 
that his crew were gods; how for some time he, Te 
Taniwha himself, then but a little boy, was afraid to 
go on board; how Captain Cook spoke little—less 
than the other officers—but took more notice of the 
children, patting them kindly on the head.2 And 
now this venerable chief, as the crowning act of a 
long and eventful life, and confiding in the justice of 
the British Crown, came forward to welcome the 
Queen’s vicegerent to the new-found fields of gold. 
When the first specimens were shown him of the gold 
discovered on his land he said he should now be 
content to die; that he had lived many days, but 
that this was the brightest of them all. He did not 


2 Te Taniwha died in 1853. 

* On another occasion, Te Taniwha further related that Captain 
Cook, on landing, almost invariably walked rapidly about, waving his 
right hand to and fro, doubtless seattering the seeds of Europe in the 
soil of New Zealand. (See Thomson's New Zealand, chap. 9.) 
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seem to value the consideration of the gain the dis- 
covery would bring him,so much as the thought that 
his land, the land of his ancestors, should be the 
first to produce the precious metal for which the 
white man so eagerly sought. Glancing at the time- 
honoured peak above him, and turning to the setting 
sun, he appeared to commune with the generation 
that he had outlived.” ’ 


The expected visit of the Duke of Edinburgh was 
unavoidably postponed by the attempt to murder him 
at Sydney by a Fenian assassin (named O'Farrell), 
who was tried before the Supreme Court, convicted, 
and hanged, though the Duke himself interceded for 
his life. Moreover, the New South Wales Parliament 
passed avery stringent Act which at once put an end 
to the Fenian movement in that Colony. 


To the Earl of Belmore, K.C_M.G., Governor of 
New South Wales. 


Government House, Auckland, New Zealand: April 4, 1868. 
My dear Lord Belmore, 

J am much obliged by your kind letter of 
March 20, which brought me the first reliable intelli- 
gence we got here respecting the state of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. As in Australia so in New Zealand, the 
news of the murderous attempt on the life of His Royal 
Highness has excited general horror and indignation, 
and has called forth enthusiastic expressions, at public. 
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meetings and otherwise, of the loyalty and patriotism of 
the overwhelming majority of the community. Public 
opinion will support me in the most energetic 
measures to stamp out Fenianism at Hokitika, on the 
goldfields of the South Island——where a procession 
was held (before the arrival of the news from Sydney) 
in honour of the Manchester Fenians. I have sent 
thither H.M ship ‘Falcon’ with a detachment of the 
18th Regt. on board, to support the civil power in case 
of necessity. The ringleaders of the Fenians, and 
the editor of their organ, the ‘ New Zealand Celt,’ have 
been arrested on a charge of sedition, and if the 
existing laws do not prove sufficient for the emer- 
gency, I have no doubt that the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment will grant further powers. : 


Writing on the same subject to the Duke of 
Buckingham, Sir George said : 

‘There is a strong Fenian agitation among the 
Irish on our southern goldfields, and I have received 
notices that there is a secret society determined to 
assassinate the Governor, as such, and not from any 
personal ill-feeling! Iam warned to adopt precau- 
tions for my safety. Lord Belmore writes to me that 
lis life also has been threatened. Neither of us at- 
taches much importance to these warnings or threats, 
though others do so. At all events, it would be 
worse than useless to adopt any precautions, for 
no man can protect himself against assassins, who, 
like O’Farrell, the Fenian who wounded the Duke of 
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Edinburgh at Sydney, are ready to sacrifice their own 
lives. J shall make no change in my manner of life, 
nor say anything publicly on the subject of the 
threatening letters.’ 


The Fenian ringleaders in New Zealand were tried, 
found guilty, and punished by fine and imprisonment ; 
and the energetic measures adopted on this occasion 
stamped out the movement. It should be mentioned, 
as a characteristic trait of the loyal Maoris, that several 
of their chiefs expressed to the Governor their in- 
dignation at the attempt on the life of the ‘Queen’s 
Son,’ and offered, when the Duke of Edinburgh 
should visit New Zealand, to seize the few Fenians 
in that Colony and carry them off to the mountains. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


VISITS TO THE MAORIS—-MEETINGS AT WAITANGI AND IN THE 
WAIKATO—TAMATI WAKA NENE-—ANALOGY BETWEEN THE 
MAORIS AND THE SCOTCH HIGHLANDERS—THE SO-CALLED 
MAORI KING——-TAURANGA—THE GATE PAH-—THE EAST COAST 
——NAPIER— BISHOPS SELWYN AND PATTESON-—SHIPWRECK 
OF THE ANGLICAN BISHOPS. 


A voyaGcE in H.MS ‘Brisk’ to the Bay of Islands, 
in the northern districts, proved singularly interest- 
ing. ‘All the Maoris of the north,’ reported the 
Governor (May 4, 1868), ‘that could be assembled 
at short notice, met me, to the number of about 
three hundred, at Waitangi,! on the spot where the 
meeting of February 5, 1840—-so momentous in its 
results—was held. 

‘It will be remembered that the chiefs who first 
addressed the meeting at Waitangi, in 1840, strongly 
dissuaded their countrymen from the cession of their 
national independence; and that the majority yielded 
at length to the authority and eloquence of Tamati 

2 ‘Waitangi’ means ‘ Weeping Water,’ and is the picturesque 
native name of the beautiful cascade near the spot where the cession 
of New Zealand to the British Crown was agreed to in 1840. It has 
since been remarked by a Maori chief that this name was prophetjc of 


the blood and tears which were shed in the two wars between the 
Colonists and the Natives. 
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Waka Nene, who urged that the sovereignty of the 
Queen would bring with it the blessings of Christianity 
and of civilisation It has been often stated, and 
it is generally believed here, that without the 
support of this celebrated chief, the British Govern- 
ment could not have been established in New Zea- 
land in 1840, nor maintained during the war of 1845— 
48. It was with deep interest that I and the other 
Englishmen present at the recent meeting saw this 
loyal subject of our Queen, this constant friend and 
brave ally of our race—now in extreme old age— 
arise, and striking his staff on the ground, proceed to 
remind his Maori countrymen that, standing on that 
very spot, he had counselled the fathers of the present 
generation.to plice themselves under the shadow of 
the Queen and the law; that he knew he had 
counselled them well; and now exhorted the sons of 
his former hearers to dwell in peace and brotherhood 
with each other and with the Colonists.’ 

Writing three years later of the death of this chief, 
Sir George Bowen made some well-deserved comments 
on his services. 


To the Secretary of State. 


Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 
August 28, 1871. 
My Lord, 


It will be observed that, in the speech with which 
I opened the present session of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment, there occurs the following paragraph :—‘ You 
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will concur with me in regretting the death of the 
celebrated chief, Tamati Waka Nene, alike dis- 
tinguished for his loyalty to the Queen and for his 
friendship with the English, and who, whether in 
peace or war, did more than any other chief in New 
Zealand to establish the Queen’s sovereignty and to 
promote colonisation.’ In their addresses in reply 
to my speech, both Houses reciprocated the feeling 
thus expressed, and the same sentiment is universal 
throughout this Colony. 

Tamati Waka Nene, the principal chief and most 
famous warrior of the great clan of the Ngapuhis, long 
the most powerful in New Zealand, died at the Bay 
of Islands on the 4th instant, lamented alike by the 
English and by the Maoris. His agé must have been 
above eighty years, for he was an elderly man when 
he procured the cession of the sovereignty of these 
islands to the British Crown, by the Treaty of 
Waitangi, in 1840, and when he fought so gallantly 
for the Queen in the Maori War of 1845-48. His 
last illness was short and not severe. A few weeks 
previously he had paid me a visit at Auckland, and 
he was then still erect in stature and unclouded in 
mind. His dying words were earnest exhortations 
to his countrymen to live in peace and union with 
the English; and his last wish was that he should be 
buried, not, like the old heroes of his race in heathen 
times, in a remote cavern of the mountains, but in 
the English churchyard at the town of Russell. This 
last wish was assented to by his family and his clan, 
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and the funeral took place on the 11th instant, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England, to 
which Nene had been, for more than thirty years, a 
sincere and faithful convert. Huis coffin was borne to 
the grave by twelve of the leading Colonists of the 
north, who have owed so much to his good offices, 
while his chief surviving clansmen and the Govern- 
ment officers of the district were pall-bearers. Had 
it been possible for me to leave Wellington during 
the session of the Colonial Parliament, I should have 
gone myself to the Bay of Islands to pay the last 
mark of respect to him. 

In my despatch of May 26, 1870, written after 
my second visit to the northern clans, 1 gave some 
description of thé N gapuhis and of their country, and 
mentioned that Tamati Waka Nene always spoke 
‘with grateful emotion of the silver goblet presented 
to him several years ago by the Queen, in recognition 
of his services to the British Crown. As he has out- 
lived his own children, he has bequeathed it as an 
heirloom to the family of the late Mr. Russell, a re- 
spectable settler at Hokianga, who married his niece, 
and there it will be carefully preserved. The best 
writer who has hitherto compiled the annals of New 
Zealand remarks that as many noble Spanish houses 
in Peru and Mexico boast of their descent from 
the Incas and from Montezuma; and as many leading 
families in Virginia are proud of the connexion of 
their ancestors with Pocahontas and the Red Indians 
of a former age; so the time may yet come when 
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the descendants of some of the first English settlers 
in this country will be proud of having in their 
veins the blood of Tamati Waka Nene, and of other 
Maori chieftains and warriors who were the loyal 
friends and brave allies of their forefathers.’ 


In May 1868, the Governor made an official 
tour in the Waikato district, in the centre of the 
North Island. He was accompanied by Mr. Rich- 
mond, the Minister for Native affairs. ‘The Maoris 
of the Waikato Confederation,’ writes Sir J. E Gorst,! 
‘have been of late years regarded as the most im- 
portant in New Zealand. Their pre-eminence over 
other tribes is due, not to any intrinsic merit of their 
own, but solely to their geographical position. Their 
greatness has grown up witb the settlement of Auck- 
land, the richest in the North Island, which lies at 
their feet, and has been for many years at their mercy. 
The land on which they live is fertile, and difficult to 
be invaded ; while at their backs they have a rugged, 
inaccessible country—a retreat where they can set 
our civilised armies at defiance. When New Zealand 
was first colonised, no one supposed that in the end 
we should have to fight the Maoris for the possession 
of the soil. The early settlers confidently pushed 
their way into the heart of native districts; home- 
steads of a few hundred acres, isolated in the midst 
of Maori villages, were bought without apprehension 
by European farmers, and inhabited in security by 


1 In his clever book entitled The Maor: Kung. Sir J. Gorst was for 
some years a police magistrate in New Zealand. 
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their wives and children. The Government did not 
hesitate to purchase blocks of land cut off by inter- 
vening native territory from the main settlements, 
which were retailed in small farms to settlers, wi‘th- 
out a suspicion that the latter were being thereby 
doomed to ruin. And now that a quarrel has at last 
arisen between the races, the consolidation of our 
own territory and the formation of a defensible 
frontier between European and Maori land impera- 
tively demand conquest, which must entail bloodshed 
and suffering upon both sides.’ 

Extracts follow from Sir George Bowen’s despatch 
on the subject of his tour in the Waikato : 


To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 
Government House, Wellington: June 30, 1868. 
My Lord Duke, 

It will be remembered that, after some severe 
fighting at MRangariri and elsewhere, during the 
campaigns of 1863 and 1864, General Cameron took 
possession of the great Waikato plain; and that 
military settlements have since been formed there 
on the plan adopted by the Colonial Legislature. I 
wish to draw attention to the field now open in the 
Waikato, especially for agricultural settlers of ex- 
perience, and possessing some capital. 

I was received everywhere throughout my recent 
tour, by the colonists and by the Maoris alike, with 
addresses of welcome and other cordial demonstra- 
tions of loyalty to the Queen and of good will to 
myself, as Her Majesty’s representative. The princi- 
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pal settlers of this district, and also those Maori chiefs 
of the Waikato who have remained loyal to the 
Crown during the war, had assembled to meet me at 
Ngaruawiahia, the old Maori capital, which was occu- 
pied by the English troops in December 1863, and 
is now the centre of the military settlements. It is 
situated at the distance of about seventy-eight 
miles from Auckland, at the confluence of the rivers 
Waikato and Waipa; and the native name of Ngarua- 
wahia, commemorating this ‘meeting of the waters,’ 
seems likely to outlive the new official designation 
of Newcastle. Here the triumphal arches formed of 
the beautiful ferns and flowering shrubs of the New 
Zealand forests, in the erection of which the colonists 
had vied with the Natives to do honour to the new 
Governor, the British cheers mingling with the 
Maori chants of welcome, and at night, the bonfires 
and fireworks of the Europeans lighting up the 
national dances of the Natives, all combined to 
present a most suggestive scene. 

On the day after my arrival, the usual meeting 
was held by the Natives, when Wi te Wheoro and 
other leading chiefs addressed me in complimentary 
speeches, full alike of the shrewd diplomacy and of 
the figurative language of their race. This meeting 
was held near the tomb of Potatau te Whero Whero, 
who was elected in 1857 to be the first King of the 
Maoris. This tomb is much dilapidated; and I pro- 
mised, on behalf of the Colonial Government, that 
it should be restored and kept in repair, ‘in honour 
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‘of a famous chief of the old time, who never made 
war on the Queen, and who lived for many years in 
peace and harmony with his English neighbours.’ 
In my reply to the address of the Waikatos, I ex- 
horted them to bury in the grave of Potatau all 
feelings of hostility to the English It will be recol- 
lected that Potatau died before the commencement 
of the late war, and that his son and successor, 
Tawhiao, a man of little force of character, soon fell 
into the hands of a few ambitious chiefs and fanatical 
native prophets, animated by bitter hostility against 
the Europeans, and setting the Queen’s authority and 
laws at utter defiance. 

From Ngaruawahia I proceeded to the new town- 
ship of Hamiltoh, where I was received by another 
body of the European settlers and by the Ngatihaua 
clan, to which belonged the eminent chief Tarapipipi 
te Waharoa, better know in parliamentary papers 
and official records by his Christian name of William 
Thompson, and by his sobriquet of the ‘ Maori 
Warwick,’ or the ‘ King-maker’ ; for he was the lead- 
ing and controlling mind of what is termed the ‘ King 
movement. He died in 1867; and his clansmen, 
though mostly engaged against the Government 
during the war, have now returned to their villages, 
and are living on peaceful terms with the Europeans. 
His son, and the other chiefs of the tribe, came to 
welcome me at the Hamilton meeting; and it was 
interesting and gratifying to see the military settlers 
and the Ngatihauas, so lately arrayed in arms against 
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each other, and in many cases showing the scars of 
wounds received in recent fights, intermingled in a 
friendly manner, and cordially uniting in the demon- 
strations made in honour of the Governor, as the 
representative of their common Sovereign. 

During my tour in the Waikato, I visited the 
remains of the Maori pahs and field-works, especially 
those at Mere-Mere and at Rangariri, before which 
so many of our officers and soldiers fell. An English 
high-road now traverses, and the posts and wires 
of the electric telegraph surmount the moulder- 
ing trenches and rifle-pits, already overgrown with 
wild shrubs and fern. Iam assured that the Colonial 
Government will take measures for the proper preser- 
vation of the graveyards at Rangariri and the other 
scenes of former contests, where many British soldiers 
rest near their Maori foemen. 

Major Heaphy, V.C. (a distinguished officer of 
the Colonial Militia), has described the confiscated 
lands where the military settlements have been 
planted, and also the territory of King Tawhiao and 
his immediate adherents, now enclosed by an aukdti, 
or boundary, which no European is allowed to cross 
on pain (after due warning) of death. Your Grace 
will, of course, recognise in the Maori aukdti a ‘ pale,’ 
in the sense familiar in Irish history, with this im- 
portant difference, however, that in Ireland the 
‘pale’ was set up by the colonists against the 
natives, whereas in New Zealand it is set up by the 
natives against the colonists. It has been often ob- 
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served that it is a lamentable fact that, after all the 
expenditure of blood and treasure which has taken 
place in this country, the Queen’s writ can hardly be 
said to run in the purely Maori districts of New 
Zealand in the reign of Queen Victoria, any more 
than it ran in the Celtic districts of Ireland in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and in the Celtic districts 
of Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne. Indeed a 
close historical parallel has been frequently drawn 
between the social condition of the Maori Highlands 
at the present day, and that of the Scotch Highlands 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
a general reconstruction of society followed the sup- 
pression of the rebellion of 1745, and the subsequent 
breaking up of the system of clanship, and abolition 
of tribal tenures and of the hereditary authority of 
the chiefs. It is well known that the regular troops 
and the colonial forces fought with the accustomed 
gallantry of English soldiers throughout the two native 
wars, whenever they encountered the Maoris in the 
open field, and whenever they could bring them to 
close combat in the fortified pahs; but that, owing to 
the great difficulties presented by the mountains and 
forests of the interior of New Zealand ; to the Maori 
system of fighting in fauas, or war parties, dispersed 
over a wide extent of natural fastnesses; and to a 
variety of other causes, there has been no Culloden 
in New Zealand history. Like the Jacobite clans that 
adhered to the Stuart King before 1745, so the tribes 
that support the Maori King still stand aloof in sullen 
VOL. I. p.¢ 
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and hostile isolation. Again, the feuds which formerly 
raged in Scotland during several generations between 
the Campbells and the Macgregors, between the Mac- 
kintoshes and the Macdonalds, and many other High- 
land clans, find their counterpart in the feuds long 
raging in several parts of the North Island of New Zea- 
land; as, for example, between the Ngapuhis and the 
Rarawas, and between the Arawas and the Ureweras. 

It would be easy, though tedious, to multiply 
proofs and illustrations of the close resemblance in 
many points of the Maoris of the present day to the 
Scotch Highlanders of a former age.’ I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to glance at three such points of resem- 
blance, which recent events have brought under my 
notice. 7 

(1) In March last, a herd of cattle belonging 
to Messrs. Buckland and Firth, of Auckland, was 
driven off by a party of Maori marauders, but was 
afterwards restored on the application of those gentle- 
men to Tamati Ngapora, the uncle and chief coun- 
cillor of King Tawhiao. The details of this case, 
even in the most minute circumstances, would, if told 
at length, read exactly like that chapter of ‘ Waver- 
ley ’ which relates how the cattle of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, when carried off by the Highland cateran, 
Donald Bean Lean, were restored through the influ- 
ence of Fergus MclIvor, the chief of the clan. 


1 Itis a curious fact that both the Scotch Highlanders and the Maoris 
are divided into about twenty principal clans, with numerous sub- 
divisions, 
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(2) Lord Macaulay ' and Sir Walter Scott ? have 
recorded, on the authority of official documents, how 
‘a band of Macgregors, having cut off the head of an 
enemy, . . . carried the ghastly trophy in triumph 
to their chief. The whole clan met under the roof 
of an ancient church. Every one in turn laid his 
hand on the dead man’s scalp, and vowed to defend 
the slayers.’ It will be recollected that the fanatical 
Hau-haus carried about, in a similar manner, the head 
of Captain Lloyd of the 57th Regiment, and, as it is 
feared, of others of their English victims. 

(3) It is stated? that the Highlanders under Mont- 
rose were so deeply imbued with the prevalent belief 
that the issue of a battle would be in favour of the 
side which first Shed blood, that, on the morning of 
one of their victories, they murdered a defenceless 
herdsman, whom they found in the fields, merely to 
secure this omen in their favour. The Maoris hold 
the same superstition. When the Hau-haus attacked 
Napier, in 1866, they were defeated with severe loss. 
One of the wounded prisoners remarked to Mr. 
McLean,* the Superintendent of the Province of 
Hawke’s Bay, that the issue would have been different 
if the Maoris had followed the advice of their seers, 
and killed an English shepherd whom they found tend- 
ing his flock on the morning before the fight. 

It should not be forgotten that if the Maoris of 


1 History of England, chap. 18. 

® Preface to the Legend of Montrose. 

§ See note to the Lady of the Rake, Canto IV. 
4 Afterwards Sir Donald MeLean, K.C.M.G. 
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the present time resemble the ancient Highlanders in 
some of their savage customs and dark passions and 
superstitions, they resemble them equally, not only in 
their patriarchal and tribal system of government, 
but also in personal courage, strength, and endu- 
rance ; in love of war and military exercises, and of 
martial dances and songs; in liveliness of fancy, in 
natural shrewdness of character; and, it may be 
fairly added, in courtesy, hospitality, and good 
humour, so long as no offence is given to their 
national pride or to their individual self-esteem. 

In discussing Maori affairs the practical question 
always arises, what prospect is there of a renewal of 
hostilities by Tawhiao and his partisans? The Maori 
King now resides chiefly at Tokangamutu, a place 
about eighty miles south of his former capital at 
Ngaruawahia; and a glance at the map will show that 
he occupies a commanding position in the centre of 
the island, from which he could send forth war parties 
in several directions to the attack of the English 
settlements. Respecting the probable intentions of 
the ‘ King natives’ (as they are termed), I find con- 
flicting opinions to exist among those best qualified 
to judge; and, with my very short experience in thig 
country, it would be presumptuous in me to express, 
or even to form, as yet, any positive opinion of my 
own on this important question It is, however, my 
duty to report that friendly natives have sent several 
warnings to the Government to the effect that the 
‘King tribes’ are inclined to begin afresh a desultory 
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warfare, and are waiting only for a favourable oppor- 
tunity, such as would be afforded by any relaxation 
of vigilance on the part of the detachments of armed 
constabulary which now protect the settlements in 
the interior, or by the immediate withdrawal of the 
single regiment of regular troops which now garrisons 
the principal towns. I am further informed that the 
Arawas and other tribes that have fought gallantly 
and suffered much for the Crown are disposed to 
regard the entire removal of the Queen’s troops with 
alarm and dissatisfaction; as a sign that they can 
expect henceforward little moral or physical support 
against their hostile countrymen; and that, in their 
own phrase, ‘ the Queen is riri (ie. displeased) with 
the Pakehas’; in other words, that the Imperial 
authorities are opposed to the colonists. It has been 
represented, in short, that the loyal clans in New 
Zealand at the present day would view the entire 
withdrawal of Imperial troops with feelings similar 
to those with which the Hanoverian clans in Scot- 
land, 150 years ago, while exposed to the vengeance 
of their Jacobite neighbours, would have regarded 
the removal of the English garrisons from Inverness, 
Fort William, and Stirling. 

The latest reliable intelligence tends to show that 
there exist among the disaffected tribes two parties; 
one, headed by Tawhiao and his family and kinsmen, 
disposed to moderate counsels; the other, headed 
by the Hau-hau prophet Hakaria, of a more un- 
compromising spirit. If Tawhiao is the Maori Saul, 
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Hakaria is the Maori Samuel. It will be recollected 
that the ‘ King-maker,’ Te Waharoa (William Thomp- 
son), whose mind was deeply imbued with the history 
and phraseology of the Old Testament, publicly 
justified, in a letter addressed to Governor Gore 
Browne in 1860, the election of a Maori King, by 
citing, among other scriptural texts, Deuteronomy xvii. 
15: ‘One from among thy brethren shalt thou set 
king over thee; thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee, which is not thy brother’; and many of the 
leading politicians of New Zealand are convinced that 
the ‘King movement,’ in its early stages, might have 
been made an instrument ‘for elevating the native 
race, by the introduction of institutions subordinate 
to, and in harmony with the European Government 
of the Colony.’ It has been suggested that a native 
province might have been created, to be ruled, like 
the territories of the semi-independent rajahs in 
India, nominally by a great Maori chief, but. really 
by the advice and influence of a British Resident 
or Commissioner. All, however, appear to be now 
agreed that the opportunity for any arrangement of 
this kind has been lost; and that Tawhiao and 
Hakaria are surrounded by fierce and bloody fanatics, 
almost resembling their Malay forefathers when 
‘running a-muck,’ or Highland prophets with the 
‘second sight’ urging a foray on the Sassenach. A 
distinguished colonist, who is generally believed to 
be more intimately acquainted with the natives of 
New Zealand than is any other European, lately re- 
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marked to me that one of their seers may, any morn- 
ing, allege that he beheld in a dream the Maoris 
hewing the Pakehas to pieces, and that the next day 
a war party of Hau-haus may rush on the nearest 
British settlement to prove the truth of the vision. 
Much loss of life and property may be inflicted by 
such outbreaks among the scattered homesteads in 
the districts bordering on the territory of the hostile 
tribes ; but the settlers in those parts will always, as 
on several former occasions, assemble speedily for 
their own protection, and they will be supported by 
all the strength of the Government. 

On the whole, it appears to be very generally 
agreed that, since the authority of the Crown and of 
the law was not established throughout the interior 
of this country while there was an army of above 
10,000 regular troops in New Zealand, the attitude of 
the colonial authorities towards Tawhiao and his 
adherents must and ought to be, in the main, defen- 
sive ; that it is at once more politic and more humane 
to outlive the ‘ King movement,’ than to endeavour 
to suppress it by the strong hand ; that the turbulent 
natives should receive every encouragement to live 
peaceably ; but that murderous onslaughts (such as 
that at Patea), whether on the English settlers or on 
the friendly Maoris, should be punished with the 
rigour necessary to prevent a recurrence of unpro- 
voked aggressions. 

There are many peaceful and civilising influences 
at work, even among the disaffected tribes. It is 
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well known that the chiefs of clans in, the Scotch 
Highlands discovered, in a former generation, that it 
would be to their personal benefit to abolish the 
tribal tenure of the soil, and to convert their clans- 
men into tenant-farmers; in a word, to transform 
themselves from patriarchal chieftains into feudal 
landlords. It is equally interesting and encouraging 
to find that many of the Maori chiefs, including 
several who were hostile to the Government, have 
begun to follow, unconsciously, this example. They 
have learned that they cannot effect their object 
without procuring legal titles for their lands, and 
placing them under the protection of the courts of 
law. This policy has been already adopted in 
numerous instances; and the fanatical Hau-haus, 
starving and shivering in sullen seclusion on their 
hills and morasses, are beginning (it is said) to feel a 
salutary desire for the comforts and luxuries enjoyed 
by numbers of their countrymen, who have sold or 
leased a portion of their lands to the English settlers, 
and are now well fed, well clothed, and well lodged 
on the regular incomes thus acquired. In the single 
province of Hawke’s Bay, yearly rents exceeding in 
the aggregate twenty-six thousand pounds, paid by 
pastoral settlers, are divided annually among about 
200 Maori families, the owners of the soil. In a 
former despatch,’ I mentioned that Taipari and other 
chiefs derive a considerable revenue from the fees 
paid by the miners on the northern goldfields; and 


1 See above, page 287. 
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it may not be altogether impertinent to add that, in 
the neighbourhood of Auckland, one or two Maoris 
have already begun to preserve the game on their 
lands, and, like Highland lairds, to let their shootings 
for the season to English sportsmen. 


The address, referred to above, of the Ngatihaua 
clan, at Hamilton, in the Waikato, May 21, 1868, 
and the Governor’s reply, are subjoined. 


‘Salutations to you, O Sir George Bowen, the 
Governor for this Island. It is good for you to come 
to Waikato to see your people of the two races, the 
Maori and the European. You have been sent by 
our Queen to be a protector for New Zealand, tu 
cause good to go forth over this island, so that it 
may prosper, and that men may return to the good 
customs which formerly existed; that the wars be- 
tween the Maoris and the Europeans may cease. 

‘Salutations to you, O Governor! May you be 
a barrier against the evils of this island; may you 
be strong to uphold good within this island, and to 
put down the evil of both the Maoris and the Euro- 
peans. The hearts of our people are dark on ac- 
count of the misfortune which has happened to the 
son of the Queen, and which prevented our seeing 
him, for we greatly desired to have beheld that young 
Prince; but it cannot be helped, when evil has be- 
fallen him. 

‘We now pray to God to carefully protect you, 
your wife and children, during the days of your 
residence among us in New Zealand; and we hope 
that you may enjoy health, so that you may be able 
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to perform all lawful acts, and that good may result 
to all persons throughout the whole of this island. 


Reply of the Governor. 


‘O my Friends!—I am very glad to see here 
assembled the people of Ngatihaua, and I thank 
you for coming so far to welcome me, and for your 
loyal speeches. Ihave heard and read much of your 
late chief Wiremu Tamihana, who was long foremost 
among Maoris in the artsof peace. Ihave also heard 
that none are more distinguished than your tribe for 
bravery in war. War has now ended, and I see with 
pleasure Maori and Pakeha meeting here in mutual 
trust and friendship. The energies which have been 
employed in strife may now again’ be directed to 
those arts which Wiremu Tamihana once loved; and 
Pakeha and Maori may emulate each other in making 
this beautiful land more beautiful still by covering it 
with gardens and orchards—with cornfields, pastures, 
and towns. This is the desire of the Queen, who has 
sent me to be her representative ; this is my desire, 
and the desire of the Ministers, of the Legislature, and 
of all the Europeans in New Zealand. If my coming 
among you can in any way bind closer the friendship 
of the two races, it will be my greatest pleasure often 
to visit the places where they dwell together. I hope 
next year I may be able to see you in your own 
villages, and to stay longer among you. Meantime 
let your work be untiring to spread peace and good- 
will—to bring back the stray sheep of the Maori race. 
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My hand and the hand of my Government is stretched 
out to receive them. 

‘I had hoped that the coming of the Prince, the 
Queen’s son, might have been the occasion of ending 
all bitterness andanger. His visit has been prevented 
by evil men, but it will rejoice the heart of the Queen 
to know how wide and how warm have been the 
indignation and sympathy excited by the crime 
against herson. He has requested me to say to both 
races how great is his sorrow that he could not visit 
New Zealand. 

‘As for what was said by one of the speakers 
respecting the Waikato river, hearken ye to my 
word. The river is, and always has been, the common 
highway of both races—of the Pakeha and of the 
Maori. All who go up and down upon the river on 
their lawful errands will be protected by the law. 

‘With regard to what was said respecting the 
land, listen again to my word. The Government 
gave due warning that those who rebel against the 
Queen and the law, would be punished by the loss of 
their lands. But large reserves of land have been 
made in the Waikato, and also at Mangere near 
Auckland, and in many other districts, with the 
object of rewarding the loyal, and of providing homes 
and subsistence for all those who desire to return to 
the paths of peace and quietness. Let all such apply 
to the Government in the lawful manner, and ful} 
provision will be made for them. 

‘And now, O my friends! in conclusion, I thank 
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you for your good wishes for myself, for my wife, 
and for our children. Your loyal and friendly words 
will strengthen my hands to labour strenuously for 
law, peace, and union,’ 


The following despatch describes the Governor's 
return voyage from Auckland to Wellington by the 
east coast of the North Island :— 


To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 


Government House, Wellington: July 1, 1868. 
My Lord Duke, 


I have the honour to report that I left Auckland 
on the 5th, and reached Wellington on the 21st ult., 
after a very interesting voyage, during which I 
visited the principal ports, English settlements, and 
native tribes on the East Coast of the North Island of 
New Zealand ; spending also several days at Napier, 
the capital of the province of Hawke’s Bay. No- 
thing could exceed the cordiality of my reception 
alike by the Europeans and by the Maoris on this as 
on my other official tours. Addresses full of expres- 
sions of loyalty to the Queen, and of welcome and 
goodwill to myself, were everywhere presented by 
both races. 

The harbour of Tauranga is the best between 
Auckland and Wellington; and the township on its 
shores is now the centre of one of the military settle- 
ments. It will be recollected that the regular troops 
and naval brigade suffered very severe loss at the 
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assault, in 1864, of the pah erected by the Ngaiter- 
angi tribe three miles from Tauranga, and generally 
known as the Gate Pah, from its commanding the 
entrance to the inland districts at a point where the 
road passes along a narrow tract of firm ground 
between two extensive swamps. The Ngaiterangis 
were afterwards completely defeated at Te Ranga, 
four miles further in the interior; and they have 
since, for the most part, returned to their villages, 
and are living peaceably. Enoka te Whanake’ and 


1 Enoka te Whanake had commanded the Maoris (less than 400 
strong) who garrisoned the Gate Pah, which was besieged by a com- 
bined force of some 3,000 soldiers, and seamen of the Naval Brigade. 
At the assault, the 43rd Regiment alone lost 14 out of 24 officers; and 
three officers of the Naval Brigade were also killed. The senior naval 
officer (afterwards an asimiral), while leading on his men very gallantly, 
fell Quckily for himself) into the Maori mfle-pit, in which was Enoka 
te Whanake, from whose lips Sir G. Bowen heard what happened. The 
Maori chief said. ‘ Suddenly the Pakeha captain tumbled 1n among my- 
self and five of my clansmen; he made a stroke at me with hie sword, 
which I parned with my tomahawk, and he was thrown down by my 
warriors, when he burst into a loud fit of laughter! Of course we thought 
him mad, and as we Maoris look on madmen as tapu (sacred), instead 
of killing him, we crept ourselves into the next nfle-pit, and left him 
alone ; so that when the fighting was over, he was pulled out unhurt 
by his own men.’ The fact 1s that Captam J had been formerly 
wounded severely in the muscles of his throat, and when excited he 
could not help exploding after the fashion of the ‘ Laughing Jackass’ of 
Australia; from which bird he derived his sobriquet. Has laugh saved 
his hfe. It may here be mentioned thai Colonel Booth of the 48rd was 
mortally wounded inside the Gate Pah, and that a Maori fetched 
water to slake his dying thirst. When the Maoris evacuated the Pah 
on the following day, 1t was found that his body had not been rifled, and 
that even his watch and purse were safe This touching ineident 1s 
thus related by Canon Curteisin his Life of Bishop Selwyn, page 177: 
‘When our troops had stormed the formidable Gate Pah, and been 
repulsed, several wounded officers were left inside. One of them was 
tenderly cared for, all through the dreary night, by one of the Maoris 
who defended the Pah, Henare Turatoa by name. He had been edu- 
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others of the principal chiefs who fought against the 
Crown during the war had assembled to welcome me 
on my landing at Tauranga; and the English settlers, 
with excellent taste and good-feeling, invited them to 
the public dinner which they gave in my honour. 
Captain Palmer, R.N., and the officers of Her 
Majesty’s ship ‘ Rosario,’ were also present. After 
the customary loyal and patriotic toasts, and the 
health of the Governor had been disposed of, the 
chairman (one of the leading military settlers) gave, 
‘Our guests, the Maori Chiefs—lately our brave 
enemies in war, and now our friendly neighbours in 
peace.’ All the Europeans stood up, and applauded 
heartily ; and when the cheering had subsided, the 
five Maoris rose in succession, and ‘returned thanks, 
in the English fashion, with the natural fluency, 
humour, and eloquence of their race. A more 
cordial feeling could not have been exhibited by 
Innglish and Russian officers meeting at the close of 
the Crimean war, than was exhibited at Tauranga by 
the military settlers and the Maoris, who four years 
ago had been arrayed in arms against each other. The 
many high qualities of the Maoris prevent Englishmen 
from regarding these ‘foemen worthy of their steel’ 
with that mingled contempt and dislike with which 


cated by the bishop, tall quite lately, at St. John’s College, near Auck- 
land. And now, when his dying enemy feebly moaned for water and 
there was none within the Pah, this noble warrior crept down at the 
imminent risk of his life, within the line of English sentnes, filled a 
vessel with water, and bore it back to refresh the parched lips of the 
expiring Englishman.’ 
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our countrymen unfortunately too often regard the 
dark-skinned races in other parts of the British Empire. 

From Tauranga I proceeded to Maketu, where 
I was received by a large assemblage of the Arawas, 
who fought gallantly for the Crown throughout the 
war, and who are now much harassed, in conse- 
quence, by the Hau-haus and by the wild tribe of 
the Ureweras, which holds the neighbouring moun- 
tains. After witnessing the customary war-dance 
(which was admirably performed at Maketu), and 
listening to addresses from the principal Arawa 
chiefs, I replied in a speech, of which the substance 
will be found in the annexed report. I explained 
that owing to the near approach of the session of 
the Colonial Parfiament at Wellington, I was unable 
at that time to visit the hot lakes and springs 
(resembling the Geysers of Iceland) in the country 
of the Arawas, but that I hoped to return next 
summer, and then to travel thither over the road 
which they had made by their own labour in expec- 
tation of the proposed visit of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. JI added that I had acquainted the Imperial 
Government and his Royal Highness with this proof 
of the devotion of their tribe, and that I was con- 
fident that it would be graciously acknowledged. 
Like the Ngapuhis and other loyal tribes, the 
Arawas expressed, through their leading warriors, 
unbounded indignation at the attempt to assassinate 
the ‘Queen’s son’; and entreated ‘to be led against 
the Fenians.’ 
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After this Maori Korero (a ceremony correspond- 
ing somewhat to the Durbars of British India), 
I visited the pah, or fortified village of Maketu, 
and the whares, or dwellings of the principal chiefs. 
I then inspected the school for their children, which 
has been established by the Arawas, assisted by the 
Colonial Government, under the provisions of the 
‘Act! to regulate and provide subsidies for Maori 
schools.’ Though this school had been open for only 
seven months, and the teaching is entirely in English, 
the master being a former corporal of the 12th 
Regiment, I found the Maori children quite as 
proficient in reading, writing, arithmetic, and in the 
other branches of primary education, as English 
children of the same age, and under similar circum- 
stances, would be. It was very gratifying to observe 
the intelligent interest evidently taken in the exami- 
nation by the managing committee of fourteen Maoris, 
who were all present. No efforts will be wanting on the 
part of the Colonial Government to extend an efficient 
system of schools throughout the native districts. 

After leaving Maketu, I visited Opotiki, also in 
the Bay of Plenty, as it was named by Captain Cook. 
Opotiki was the scene of the cruel murder, in 1865, 
of the Rev. C. 5. Vélkner (the resident Church of 
England Missionary), by the fanatical Hau-haus, 
under the prophet Kereopa, who devoured a portion 
of the body of his victim. To punish this and other 
similar atrocities (including the murder of Mr. 

1 No. 41 of 1867. 
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Fulloon, and his crew), an expedition of colonial 
Militia and friendly natives was organised. This 
force was completely successful, routing the Hau- 
haus at every point. <A portion of their land was 
confiscated ; and the township of Opotiki, with the 
fertile plain surrounding it, was allotted to military 
settlers. Owing to the frequent incursions of the Hau- 
haus and Ureweras, it is still found necessary to 
maintain about eighty of these settlers on permanent 
pay, and to station them in two blockhouses, com- 
manding the entrance of the passes leading from the 
mountains into the plain. Attended by a smallescort 
of Volunteer cavalry, I rode over the confiscated land, 
which, when law and order shall have been fully 
established, will probably support a flourishing settle- 
ment. I also held a Korero with the small neighbour- 
ing tribes of the Ngaitai and Ngatiwhakatohea. 

On my voyage from Opotiki round the East Cape, 
I landed on the curious volcanic cone, which rises in 
the centre of the Bay of Plenty. In the middle of the 
huge crater there is a lake of hot sulphureous water, 
and clouds of steam (whence the name of White 
Island) are constantly sent up from a number of 
boiling springs. There is no animal life whatsoever, 
and searcely any vegetable life, on this lone and 
gloomy islet. 

I visited next Turanganui, named Poverty Bay 
by Captain Cook, because the hostility of the natives 
prevented him from procuring supplies there. But 
a, fertile plain extends behind the township situated 
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near the mouth of the river, which here falls into the 
sea, and several enterprising settlers occupy farms 
uponit. The local Volunteer troop of cavalry quickly 
assembled, and escorted me ten miles inland, to the 
ruins of the mission station, so long presided over by 
the Bishop of Waiapu (Dr. William Williams), but 
from which that prelate and his family were driven by 
the Hau-haus during the recent war These fanatics 
were afterwards defeated and dispersed by a party 
of the colonial forces; but they succeeded in destroy- 
ing the mission buildings, and in laying waste the 
once flourishing gardens and orchards. The Bishop 
of Waiapu now resides at Napier. The few Maoris 
living near Turanganui assembled to welcome me. 
They belong chiefly to a hapu, Or section, of the 
Ngatiporo tribe. 

My next stage was Napier, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Hawke’s Bay, where I received a hearty 
welcome from all classes of the community. During 
my residence at Napier, I was the guest of the 
Superintendent, Mr. Donald McLean ; and was enter- 
tained by the settlers at a public dinner. I annex 
reports of my speeches at the Koreros held with the 
Ngatikahungunu tribe, the owners of a large territory 
in the south-eastern part of the North Island. As 
was mentioned in a former despatch, a sum of twenty- 
six thousand pounds is annually paid as rent by the 
pastoral settlers to about two hundred families of this 


tribe. Tareha, Karaitiana, and the other principal 


? See above, p. 812. 
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chiefs, are thus enabled to live in comfortable houses, 
built in the English fashion, and to drive in English 
carriages about their well-cultivated farms. They 
have erected a Maori Club at Napier, as their place 
of meeting when they visit that town. Instead of the 
national dances with which I was greeted elsewhere, 
I was received by the Ngatikahungunus with guards 
of honour, composed of the native militia, all well 
armed and well drilled in the English fashion, and 
commanded by chiefs wearing the uniform of English 
staff officers. It will be remembered that when the 
Hau-haus advanced in 1866 to the attack and 
plunder of Napier, they were routed in a sharp and 
decisive action by the colonial forces, combined with 
these loyal native allies. 

It will be seen that during the first five months of 
my administration, I have visited all the principal 
European settlements and friendly native tribes in the 
North Island, with the exception of those at Taranaki 
and Wanganui, both of which places I hope to visit in 
the early part of next year. I shall of course remain 
at the seat of the general Government at Wellington 
during the annual session, which I shall open on the 
9th instant. At the close of the session, I intend to 
proceed on an official tour to Nelson, Marlborough, 
Canterbury, Westland, Otago, and Southland, the 
principal districts of the South Island. I thus expect 
to make myself personally acquainted, during the first 


twelve months of my administration, with allthe cdhict 
centres of population in this Colony. 
x2 
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[ENcLOSURE IN THE ABOVE Despatcu. ] 
The Speech of the Governor to the Arawas, at the 
Meeting at Maketu, June 6, 1868. 

O my friends, O chiefs and people of the Arawas ! 
this is the word of the Queen, and of me, the Governor 
and representative of the Queen. I thank you for 
your loyal speeches, and for the hearty welcome which 
you have accorded to me to-day. Ever since I came 
to New Zealand I have longed to visit your tribe and 
your wonderful country, so richly endowed by nature, 
and the fame of which has gone forth so far. I have 
heard and read much of your loyalty to the Queen, 
and of your friendship for your neighbours of Euro- 
pean blood. Your bravery in war is celebrated 
throughout New Zealand, and my heart rejoices to 
learn that you are now determined to become equally 
celebrated in the arts of peace. Itis well that the 
children of the Arawa should set an example to all 
the Maori tribes by their good works. I have heard 
that you are making provision for the education of 
your youth by founding schools. The Government 
will help you in the terms of the law; and here let 
me say, that I am glad to see so many children in 
your settlements, which blessing is mainly due to the 
temperance and sobriety of your lives. You recollect 
that the Holy Scriptures say, ‘ Blessed is the man who 
has his quiver full of them.’ I hope to-day to visit your 
school at Maketu, and to visit your other settlements 
and schools next year—in the summer time, when I 
shall travel to see your beautiful lakes and hot-springs, 
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over the road which your loyalty has induced you to 
make for the Queen’s son, the Duke of Edinburgh. 
I have already written to the Queen and to the Prince 
to inform them of this proof of your hospitable devo- 
tion; and I know that they will rejoice at it, and will 
write letters to thank you, so soon as the tidings reach 
England. You know already the deplorable cause 
which prevented the Queen’s son from visiting New 
Zealand. He has requested me to inform you that 
he deeply regrets, that his heart is very dark, that 
he has been prevented from visiting his Maori friends, 
and assuring them of the royal affection which the 
Queen his mother bears to them. The desire of the 
Queen is, that her Maori children, and her Pakeha 
children, should be governed by the same laws, and 
should become, as it were, one people. The Queen also 
hopes that all dissensions amongst the Maoris them- 
selves may cease. Some of you have referred to these 
dissensions. O my friends! hearken to my words; 
let not the land be a cause of strife among yourselves, 
but refer your difficulties to the courts and to the 
magistrates, who are equally friends to all parties, 
and have no interest but to do justice to all alike. 

I am gratified at the wishes which many of you 
have expressed in your speeches, that I should stay 
longer at Maketu. The parliament (Runanga) is 
soon to meet at Wellington to deliberate for the wel- 
fare of both the Maori and the Pakeha. I must visit 
Wellington for these deliberations, but, as I have 
said already, I hope to return in the summer. 
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And now once more, O my friends! I thank you 
for your welcome, and I pray that God, the giver of 
all good, may grant you happiness and prosperity. 


Any sketch of Sir G. Bowen’s life in New Zealand 
would be very incomplete which should not refer 
to his friendship with Bishop Selwyn, who, lke him- 
self, felt a warm interest in the Maoris; and with 
the other Anglican Bishops, especially with Bishop 
Patteson, the head of the Melanesian Mission, whom he 
had known at Oxford, and with whom he maintained 
an affectionate intercourse. The Bishop had been 
an honoured guest at the Government House, before 
he sailed in 1871 on his last missionary voyage, when 
he met a martyr’s death at the hands of the natives 
of Nukapu, a small island in the Melanesian group. 

A remarkable incident occurred when Bishop 
Selwyn held his last Synod at Wellington, after his 
translation to Lichfield. Sir G. Bowen drove the 
Primate and his suffragan Bishops to the pier, where 
they embarked in a small coasting steamer which was 
to take them back to their respective dioceses. Re- 
ference was made to the belief of seamen (a tradition 
probably of Jonah), that a Bishop on board ship is likely 
to bring ill luck ; and, strange to say, four hours after 
leaving Wellington, the steamer conveying the five 
Bishops struck on a rock near the shore, filled, and, in 
a short time, sank. Fortunately, Bishops Selwyn and 
Abraham had rowed in the Cambridge College races, 
and now got out a boat and brought their brethren 
on shore ;—(humanly speaking) saving their lives, 
and the lives of those shipwrecked with them. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


RENEWAL OF THE MAORI WAR-—TITOKOWARU AND TE XKOOTI-—- 
MASSACRE AT POVERTY BAY-—-POLICY OF THE GOVERNOR-—HE 
PROCEEDS TO WANGANUI, AND ADDRESSES THE ASSEMBLED 
CLANS, WHO TAKE UP ARMS FOR THE QUEEN-—DEFEAT OF 
THE REBELS—CAPTURE OF NGATAPA— TRIAL OF THE MAORI 
PRISONERS—-THE GOVERNOR'S COMMENTS ON THE STATE OF 
AFFAIRS, AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Siz GrorcE Bowen reported in August 1868, that 
the state of affgirs which, on his arrival in New 
Zealand in the previous February, he found existing 
in the districts occupied by the hostile Maoris, was 
described by the most competent judges as ‘ a doubt- 
ful armed truce.’ This truce was broken in the 
latter months of 1868 by dangerous and simulta- 
neous outbreaks on the West coast of the North Island 
under Titokowaru, and on the East coast under Te 
Kooti. The former chief at first gained some suc- 
cesses over the colonial Militia and Volunteers, re- 
pulsing with severe loss their attack on his pah, called 
Te Ngutu-o-te Manu, or the Hawk's Beak. But a still 
more dangerous outbreak was led on the East coast 
by Te Kooti. This latter chief, with about two 
hundred Maori prisoners of war, had been sent, under 
the administration of Sir G. Grey, to the Chatham 
Islands, a dependency of the Colony distant some 
400 miles from Wellington. In October 1868, 
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they surprised and disarmed the guard of colonial 
Militia; seized a small English merchant vessel in 
the harbour; and forced the crew, on pain of 
death, to land them near Turanganui (Poverty Bay). 
Here Te Kooti was joined by large numbers of the 
disaffected clans ; and on the night of November 10th, 
he fell on the small English settlement, and butchered 
the sleeping or barely awakened men, women, and 
children, with every circumstance of horror and 
brutality. Whole families were destroyed, and their 
flaming houses served as their funeral pyres. Full 
details will be found in the Governor’s despatches 
and in the reports of the colonial officers. On 
December 7, 1868, Sir G. Bowen wrote: 


To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 


My Lord Duke, 

In my despatch of the 17th ult. I reported the 
arrival at Wellington of the first news of the cruel 
massacre by the Hau-hau rebels on the 10th ult., of 
a number of English settlers and friendly natives at 
Turanganui (Poverty Bay), and the first steps taken 
by the Government to succour the survivors of that 
massacre. 

There is no official report to forward of this 
catastrophe, for one of the earliest victims was the 
resident magistrate of the district, Major Biggs, a 
gentleman who had rendered much good service 
both in his official capacity, and also as an officer of 
the colonial forces. 

In the absence of any official report, I now 
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transmit statements made by persons who have 
escaped from the massacre, and others competent to 
supply authentic details. Some episodes in this 
tragedy are very affecting ; for example, the refusal 
of Mrs. Biggs to fly and save her own life, when 
implored to do so by her wounded and dying hus- 
band; and the murder (accompanied with savage 
barbarities), by his side, of her and of her infant 
child; and of a faithful maid-servant, who had also 
refused to fly. I would also refer to the providential 
rescue of Mrs. Wilson, through the agency of her 
son, a boy of eight years of age. It will be seen 
that her husband, Captain Wilson, ‘fought bravely 
for his family, but succumbed to overpowering odds. 
The murderers "dashed out the brains of Mrs. 
Wilson’s baby against the floor, and after the head 
had become a pulpy mass, placed it in her arms 
before attacking the mother.’ This unfortunate lady 
was then pierced with several bayonet thrusts, and 
left for dead; but she was afterwards kept alive 
for some days by her little boy, who had concealed 
himself during the massacre, and who finally con- 
trived to reach the nearest post of the Militia with a 
“Card, on which his mother had traced these words : 

‘Could some kind friend come to our help, for 
God’s sake! I am very much wounded, lying at a 
little house at our place. My poor son James is with 
me. Come quick. Aice WILSON. 

‘We have little or no clothing, and are in 
dreadful suffering.’ 
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A detachment of the colonial forces found Mrs. 
Wilson ‘in an outhouse, attired in a chemise only, 
which was saturated with blood from six bayonet 
wounds. . . . In Archdeacon Williams’ house she 
will obtain the repose so much needed after the fiery 
ordeal she has passed through; and it is possible she 
may yet recover.’ } 

In my despatch? of the Ist July ult. I reported 
that I visited Poverty Bay in June last. It is sad to 
contemplate the terrible fate which has fallen upon 
the then flourishing homesteads, where I was re- 
ceived with so hearty a welcome. Many of the 
atrocities perpetrated, especially on the women and 
children, are too shocking for description. Suffice it 
to say that nothing more horrible took place during 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857. Moreover, the massacre 
at Poverty Bay has excited throughout New Zealand 
and the Australian Colonies feelings similar to those 
excited by the massacre at Cawnpore throughout 
India and the United Kingdom. 


The renewed outbreaks of the hostile Maoris were 
not really so alarming as the defection at this crisis 
of the hitherto friendly clans. After the removal of 
the Imperial troops from the field, and the recent 
repulse of the colonial forces by Titokowaru, they 
had retired to Wanganui, where they remained in 
their camp in gloomy irresolution. It was generally 
felt m New Zealand that if all the Maori clans should 


* This unfortunate lady died shortly afterwards. 
* See above. pp. 321 22. 
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unite against the colonists the latter would certainly 
be driven from the open country, and, at the utmost, 
be able to hold only two or three of the chief towns in 
the North Island. The Duke of Cambridge, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had strongly protested in the House 
of Lords against the removal of the last soldier while 
a war against the Queen’s authority was still raging. 
Lord Carnarvon, and many other leading members of 
both Houses, supported the same view. On the other 
hand, both Houses of the New Zealand Parliament 
petitioned that one regiment of Imperial troops should 
be retained, as a garrison for the chief towns, and to 
keep up in the native mind the prestige of Imperial 
protection ; and they pledged themselves by Act to 
defray the entire cost of that regiment. As will be 
seen from his corgespondence, Sir G Bowen concurred 
with the Parliament in this petition, on Imperial as 
well as on colonial grounds ; for a large portion of the 
local Legislature and Press, in the first outburst of their 
indignation at what was stvled their desertion by the 
mother-country, were inclined to favour a Declaration 
of Independence. and to seek the protection of the 
United States of America.! About this time an English 
Statesman was reported to have gone so far as to make 
a statement in the Imperial Parliament, to the effect 
that ‘if the colonists of New Zealand disliked the policy 
of the Imperial Government, they were so free that 
they might at once leave the Empire.’ When this 
statement reached New Zealand, one of the Colonial 
Ministers expressed the general feeling by observing 


1 It 18 stated in Mr. Froude’s recent book on the West Indies 
that some of the English Colonists there, conceiving themselves to be 
neglected and ill-treated by the Imperial Government, are now inclined 
in favour of annexation to the United States of America. , 
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that ‘he supposed it was considered complimentary 
to the colonists to tell them that they were so free 
that they might change their allegiance and nation- 
ality at pleasure ; but that it would really have been 
more complimentary, as well as more constitutional 
and more patriotic, to tell them that England would 
spend her last soldier and her last shilling to keep them 
in the Empire, as the Northern States had told the 
Southern States in the recent Civil War in America.’ ! 

After honestly stating his own opinion, Sir G. 
Bowen, directly he was instructed that Her Majesty’s 
Government had finally decided on the entire removal 
of the troops, loyally acquiesced in that decision. 
He wrote: ‘I hold it to be the paramount duty of 
every Governor to obey the orders of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that he should doa this not merely 
ministerially, but loyally, striving his best to pre- 
vent any mischievous results which he may have 
foreseen.’ Accordingly, the discontented party were 


1 Just at this somewhat inopportune moment, there happened to 
arrive in New Zealand, the United States’ corvette ‘ Kearsage,’ which a 
few years previously had sunk the Confederate cruiser ‘ Alabama.’ 
Sir George Bowen invited the Captain to the Government House, 
placed a horse at his disposal, and asked him to join his riding party 
daily. ‘ Well, Governor,’ said the Captain, ‘I thank your Excellency ; 
but the fact 1s that I was never across an animal in my life, except 
once when I rode a donkey up Mount Vesuvius, and the cuss nearly 
kicked me off into the crater. However, I guess I can nde the cross- 
trees of a man-of-war against any British or other officer.’ It is an 
interesting fact that Sir G. Bowen was informed by his guest, that after 
the sinking of the ‘ Alabama,’ Captam Semmes was seen in the sea, 
keeping himself afloat by a lfe-belt and a plank. The victors could, of 
course, have easily made him prisoner, but they preferred to let him 
escape on board a passing English vessel, for they feared that in the 
then exasperated state of feeling in the Northern States, he might be 
tried and hanged for treason by the Crvil Courts ;—a fate from which 
they wished to save a gallant enemy. 
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persuaded to await the decision of the Home autho- 
rities on the alternative proposal, viz. that England 
should guarantee a loan of a million sterling for 
the defence of New Zealand by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. This alternative was finally conceded. But 
imniediate action was required in the very critical 
position of the Colony, at a moment when it was 
generally feared that the entire Maori race would 
unite against the colonists. Sir George Bowen suc- 
cessfully urged on his Ministers that the proper policy 
to adopt was practically that of William III. after the 
complete defeat of the English troops in 1689 at the 
battle of Killiecrankie, when the king entrusted Lord 
Breadalbane with a Commission and a sum of money ; 
—the result of which was that the victorious Highland 
clans either remajned quiet, or joined the new Govern- 
ment. Sir George further determined to forthwith 
proceed in person, accompanied by his Prime Minister, 
Mr. Stafford,' to Wanganui, and there to address the 
assembled clans, calling on them to take up arms once 
more for the Queen. It was an anxious time; for 
the rebel Maoris had advanced within a few miles of 
Wanganui, sweeping away the English settlements. 
However, the action of the Governor was completely 
successful On November 17 he was able to report 
from Wanganui as follows: 


‘ At this moment the head-quarters of the colonial 
forces, under Colonel Whitmore, are in a redoubt on 
the Kai-iwi River, about ten miles north-west of Wan- 
ganui. The head-quarters of the rebels under Tito- 


1 Afterwards Sir Edward Stafford, G.C.M.G. 
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kowaru appear to be a few miles further, just within 
the dense forest, which extends, at a short distance 
from the sea, almost from Wanganui to Taranaki. 
The plan of the Colonial Government at present is to 
hold the line of the Kai-iwi with a chain of redoubts 
and blockhouses, and thus to cover the town of 
Wanganui, and the well-cultivated lands around it. 
Neither in this, nor in any preceding war in New 
Zealand, have either the regular or the colonial 
forces been able to prevent marauding parties of 
Maoris from sweeping the country near the “ bush,” 
and destroying the houses and property of the 
settlers. Titokowd4ru has already murdered or 
driven off all the farmers to within a short distance 
of our fortified posts. The men, having lost in a 
few days the fruits of the industry of many years, 
are, for the most part, under arms in the redoubts; 
while their families have taken refuge in Wanganui. 
It is a piteous sight which the streets of this town 
now present, destitute women and children flocking 
in for food and shelter. Moreover, two nights ago a 
false alarm was raised by a mounted patrol, which had 
heard the yells of a party of marauders, that Titoko- 
waru was attacking the town in force. The militia and 
volunteers stood to their arms, and assembled at their 
respective posts; while the women and children ran 
for refuge to the fortified barracks and block-houses. 

‘This afternoon I paid my official visit to the 
Maori camp at Putiki. I was rowed across the river 


by the chief Te Kepa and a crew of Maoris. On 
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landing I was received by the assembled clans with 
shouts and chants of welcome, and with the cus- 
tomary war-dance, which was no mere pageant, for 
the warriors who there brandished their rifles and 
tomahawks have fought bravely for the Crown 
during the struggle of the last eight years. Then 
followed a feast after the native fashion; and then 
the Korero, or conference. All the leading chiefs ad- 
dressed me in suggestive and characteristic speeches. 
There was much blame cast on several of the officers 
of the Government, and much recrimination among 
the Maoris themselves. I annex a summary of my 
speech, acknowledging their former services; exhort- 
ing them to treasure in their hearts the last words of 
their great chiéf Horr Kingi, who on his deathbed 
desired his tribe to live in peace and unity with the 
English ; and calling upon them to forget all strife 
and jealousy among themselves, and to take the field 
once more for the Queen and the law. I reminded 
them, moreover, that they owed to the English the 
introduction of Christianity, and that now was the 
time to show their sense of that inestimable blessing. 
It will be perceived that, in response to my appeal, 
‘the brave chief Te Kepa sprang forward and said 
that he was ready to obey the Governor’s commands, 
and lead a new taua, or war party, to be called the 
Governor’s taua, and to be enrolled for permanent 
service. Several other chiefs declared that they 
would follow Te Kepa.’ 
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This may be called the main turning-point of the 
Maori war. Reinforced by the loyal clans, Colonel 
Whitmore,’ the commander of the colonial forces, was 
enabled to take the field again, and after several sharp 
skirmishes, to drive Titokow4aru back into the forests 
of the West Coast. He then proceeded to the East 
Coast; and on January 10, 1869, captured Ngatapa, 
the chief stronghold of the rebels who had perpetrated 
the Poverty Bay massacre. We subjoin the despatch 
of the Secretary of State commenting on this exploit ; 


Downing Street: April 2, 1869. 
Sir, 

IT have received your despatches, in which you 
report the operations of the colonial forces under 
Colonel Whitmore against Te Kooti and his followers, 
and the success which has attended those operations 
by the taking of Ngatapa. From the plans which 
accompany your despatches, this rebel stronghold 
appears to have been very formidable by nature, and 
strengthened by the defensive works which the 
Maoris throw up with a skill and precision closely 
allied to science. 

The operations which have been attended with so 
successful a result were conducted in a skilful and 
energetic manner by Colonel Whitmore, who, profit- 
ing by his experience in savage warfare at the Cape 
and in New Zealand, appears not to have neglected the 
military precautions which professional training shows 
to be necessary on such service, nor to have failed to 


1 Afterwards Sir George Whitmore, K.C.M.G. 
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display the perseverance and determination essential 
to the accomplishment of a difficult enterprise. 

I have read with satisfaction the reports of 
Colonel Whitmore in which he brings to notice the 
conduct of the colonial forces: their patient perse- 
verance in approaching the place, and the energy 
and courage they displayed when the assault was 
given, reflect credit on all engaged; and Her 
Majesty’s Government learn with great satisfaction 
that the colonial forces have proved that they are 
capable of successfully dealing with armed rebels. 

The native chief Ropata seems to have largely 
contributed to the success of the enterprise; and his 
conduct and that of his people show how important 
and valuable the Assistance of native auxiliaries may 
be made for all defensive purposes. 

The presence of Mr. Richmond, a member of your 
Government, was no doubt a most useful assistance 
to Colonel Whitmore; and I gladly recognise the 
services rendered by that gentleman.! 

It is satisfactory to know that the colonial force 
displayed the humanity and forbearance towards the 
women and children taken in the rebel stronghold 
which ought to distinguish troops under all circum- 
stances. I consider the whole operation to have 
been skilfully and creditably conducted. 

I cannot doubt that this success will have the 


1 ‘When the driver of one of the Government ammunition carts was 
wounded at the capture of Ngatapa, Mr. Richmond, the Minister for 
Defence, himself caught the rems, and took the place of the disabled 
man 


a 
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effect of restoring security to the East Coast of the 
Colony, and of producing a very marked impression 
throughout the Maori country. 


Te Kooti effected his escape from Ngatapa, and 
for some time carried on, like Titokowaru, a guerilla 
warfare in the mountains. But he was pursued and 
defeated by our brave Maori allies at Tokano and 
elsewhere. Moreover, the Colonial Government 
adopted the policy of Lord Chatham and General 
‘Wade, and pacified the Maori, like the Scotch High- 
lands, by engaging some of the clans to fight the rest, 
and by paying the natives generally (including hun- 
dreds of those recently in arms against the Crown), 
to make roads opening up their own mountains 
and forests, and thus rendering future rebellions 
difficult. 


We here reprint extracts from the Governor’s 
despatches respecting the trial before the Supreme 
Court of the Colony of the Maori prisoners from the 
bands of Te Kooti and Titokowaru. Sir George Bowen 
and his ministers adhered from the beginning to the 
maxim ‘that the grass soon grows over blood shed 
on the field of battle, but never over blood shed on a 
political scaffold.’ Accordingly, ‘they determined 
that, under the peculiar circumstances of this country, 
no capital sentence should be carried out against 
Maoris convicted only of having carried arms against 
‘the Colonial Government.’ They further rejected the 
proposals urged in many quarters for superseding 
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(as had been done in other Colonies) the ordinary 
tribunals by the establishment of Courts-Martial. As 
Sir G. Bowen reported: ‘To omit many other con- 
siderations, we felt that there was no reason to sup- 
pose that the Supreme Court and the Civil juries were 
unable or unwilling to administer, with a severity 
sufficiently deterrent, impartial Justice to both races 
of the inhabitants of this country. 

‘Out of the total number of nearly one hundred 
prisoners, more than twenty of the least criminal were 
discharged, no evidence against them having been 
tendered on the part of the Crown; while the remain- 
ing seventy pleaded guilty, or have been convicted 
after long and patient trials before the Supreme Court. 

‘The Judge who presided (Mr. Justice Johnston) 
has written to mg that the general result of these 
trials has been, in his Opinion, ‘ most satisfactory ” ; 
and that “they will prove of great service to the 
Colony, as showing the true intentions and objects of 
the rebels. The real nature of the West Coast rebel- 
lion has been made manifest—Te Kooti’s professed 
object clearly having been to exterminate the ad- 
herents to the Government of both races, and to 
enjoy the plunder.” Mr. Justice Johnston further 
reports that the prosecutions were very well con- 
ducted by the Attorney-General on behalf of the 
Crown; that the prisoners were very ably defended 
by the counsel provided for them at the expense of 
the Colonial Government; and that the demeanour 
of the jurors left nothing to desire.’ 

The Governor forwarded a copy of the Proceedings 
of the Executive Council, in which the sentences on 
the Maori prisoners were carefully considered. 


LL 
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‘It will be seen,’ he reported, ‘that it was finally 
determined that the sentence of death should be 
carried into effect only in the person of Hamiora te 
Peri, the most aggravated case in the opinion of the 
Judge who presided at the trials. This man was not 
a Chatham Island prisoner, nor a member of Te 
Kooti’s tribe. It could not therefore be urged, in 
palliation of his crimes, that he was avenging his 
imprisonment, or that he was influenced by the 
feelings of clanship. He voluntarily joined te Kooti 
soon after his landing, evidently from the mere love 
of blood and plunder, and was clearly proved to have 
taken an active part in the cruel murders of unarmed 
men, Europeans and Maoris, and of women and 
children, in the Poverty Bay massicre. These atro- 
cities are as much abhorred by the natives generally 
as by the colonists, and the fate of Hamiora te Peri 
excited no sympathy among his own countrymen. 
He was executed on the 16th instant, within the 
precincts of the gaol at Wellington, and exhibited 
craven fear on the scaffold. I am assured that this 
is the only known instance of any Maori having ever 
met death, under any circumstances whatsoever, ex- 
cept with stern indifference or with calm and decorous 
fortitude. 

‘On the grounds fully explained in the enclosed 
Minute of Council, the capital sentences of three 
other members of Te Kooti’s bands (Heteriki, Rewi, 
and Matene) have been commuted to penal servitude 
for life, with the prospect of further remission in the 
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event of good conduct. These men will be kept to 
hard labour in the gaol at Wellington. 

‘The remaining convicts, seventy-three in number, 
being prisoners from the bands of Titokowdru on the 
West Coast, were not found to have been directly 
concerned in murders or other heinous atrocities; 
consequently, their sentences have been commuted, 
according to the measure of the guilt of each indi- 
vidual, to various terms of penal servitude,—-in no 
instance exceeding seven years,—‘“‘on the under- 
standing that there will be, after careful consideration 
of the special circumstances in each case, a further 
remission; and that if tranquillity is restored, with 
a reasonable prospect of permanence, and if these 
prisoners behave well, a general amnesty will be 
granted.”’ 


The following extract from a semi-official letter 
will help to illustrate the preceding narrative : 


To an Official Friend. 


Wanganui, New Zealand: November 17, 1868. 

I write to you from Wanganui, one of the earliest 
English settlements in New Zealand, and now a town 
of about 3,000 inhabitants, and the centre of the 
disturbed districts on the West Coast. Titokowéru 
has killed or driven off (indeed he is reported to 
have eaten off some of them) all the farmers within 
a short distance of this town. The survivors have 
fled into Wanganui. It is said in the local press 
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that the present state of this town vividly recalls 
the descriptions of the European cantonments in 
India during the Mutiny of 1857. But I apprehend 
that long familiarity with danger has produced here 
a certain amount of insensibility. One of the ladies 
who, with her family, narrowly escaped from the 
Hau-haus three days ago, when their house in this 
neighbourhood was destroyed, said to me this morn- 
ing that this was the fourth time during the last 
twenty-five years that she had had to fly for her life 
in New Zealand; but that she knew that our English 
race would prevail in the end. However, the massacre 
of the settlers at Poverty Bay, on the 10th instant, was 
as shocking as anything that ever occurred in India. 
It may, perhaps, be asked why I have left per- 
fect safety at the seat of Government at Wellington, 
to come ‘to the front’ at this perilous crisis, when 
Titokowdéru has sworn that he will get my head, to 
send it round to the various tribes, as a trophy of 
victory, according to the ancient Scotch, and modern 
Maori custom. I am aware, of course, that common- 
places may be spoken on this subject, and that if 
a civilian gets killed by exposing himself to danger, 
people only remark, ‘ Que diable allait i faire dans 
cette galére?’ The fact is that after the check ex- 
perienced by Colonel Whitmore on the 7th instant, 
mainly owing to the withdrawal of the native con- 
tingent, through the mutual jealousies of the chiefs, 


our Maori allies all retired to their camp neat 
Wanganui. I was assured on all sides that my 
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presence here would go far towards restoring con- 
fidence to the panic-stricken townspeople; while it 
would afford the only chance of inducing the natives 
to take the field again on our side ;—probably, of 
preventing them from joining the enemy. 

Since the above was written, I have paid my visit 
to the camp of the Wanganuis and the other assembled 
clans; and I am happy to say that, in response to 
my address, Te Kepa Rangihiwhinui and several others 
of the bravest warriors sprang forward, and promised 
to take the field again with the colonial forces. The 
Korero was very Homeric. Kepa is the Achilles, and 
Mete Kingi the Ulysses of New Zealand; and their 
speeches and those of their respective adherents were 
very suggestive afid characteristic. 


Her Majesty's Government signified in emphatic 
terms their approval of Sir G. Bowen’s conduct in 
proceeding to Wanganui at this dangerous crisis, and 
of the language which he addressed to the assembled 
clans. 


The following despatch contains comments on 
the state of native affairs, with practical suggestions. 


To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 
Government House, Wellington : December 7, 1868, 
My Lord Duke, 


lt may probably be interesting to your Grace to 
read the opinion of the present condition of affairs in 
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this Colony entertained by so able, experienced, and 
dispassionate a person as Sir George Arney, the 
present Chief Justice of New Zealand. He had lately 
been at Wellington, as President of the Court of 
Appeal, and on his return voyage to Auckland, where 
he generally resides, he encountered the vessel carry- 
ing some of the fugitives from the cruel massacre of 
English settlers perpetrated at Poverty Bay on the 
10th ultimo. The Chief Justice sums up his opinion 
in the following terms: ‘I will not venture to specu- 
late on what may be done; but of this I feel 
convinced, that the Colony must brace itself up to 
hold its own until the time may arrive when the 
native race may feel constrained to respect us in our 
strength, as they now despise us ‘nm our weakness. 
Meanwhile, I do not envy you having to take up the 
government of this beauteous country at precisely 
that period of its history when, I believe, it has been 
left more embarrassed in its finances, more crippled, 
relatively, in its power, and more exposed, from its 
advanced settlements and increased cultivations, to 
the savagery of the Maori race than it has been left 
to any preceding Governor. I only hope that we may 
find ourrespite from destruction in the distracted coun- 
sels and divided allegiance of the natives ; the mass of 
whom know full well that they have received little 
wrong and much good from the settlers.’ 

Since the control of native affairs, including, prac- 
tically, the conduct of the present and of future Maori 
Wars, was transferred in 1862 from the Governor 
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to the Ministers of the Colony for the time being, 
a number of able public men have succeeded each 
other in office in New Zealand, all doubtless animated 
with a sincere desire to promote the welfare of their 
adopted country. But if the exigencies of parlia- 
mentary government have sometimes embarrassed 
elsewhere the conduct of even foreign wars, it will be 
easily understood that those exigencies have created 
still greater difficulties in the conduct of the mternal 
Maori war: when, asin New Zealand, the legislature 
is so equally divided between the two conflicting 
political parties that neither of them can make sure 
of a working majority of more than two or three votes 
in the House of Representatives ; when almost every 
leading member of both Houses has a native policy of 
his own, and is swayed by various kinds of personal 
and local feelings and interests. Under such circuin- 
stances, as will be manifest without entering into any 
details, there can be but httle consistency of policy 
or unity of action. 

A portion of the population of the Northern 
Island of New Zealand, under the pressure of the 
long-continued Maori War and of the recent disasters, 
would regard with complacency the suspension of 
the existing constitution’ in this island, or at least a 
return to the system in force up to the year 1862, 
under which the Governor personally possessed the 


} A prominent member of the New Zealand Parliament lately ex- 
claimed, ‘ What an absurdity it was to set up the British Constitution 
in a country where all the landed gentry are savages, and, for the most 
part, hereditary or relapsed cannibals !* 
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control of native affairs. Former experience, however, 
has proved that (in the words of Mr. Merivale) ‘ the 
suggestion of establishing in the same Colony re- 
sponsible government for the settlers, and a separate 
administration of native affairs under the Imperial 
authorities, is unpractical. There cannot be two 
governments in the same community ; certainly not, 
unless some mode can be devised of having two 
public purses.’ 

It has often been observed that the immediate 
causes of the Indian Rebellion of 1857-8 were 
mainly: 1. Religious and national fanaticism. 2. The 
recent reduction in the number of the English troops 
employed in India. 3. The annexation of the entire 
territories of the King of Oude. So the main causes 
of the long continuance of the Maori War, which has 
now raged in New Zealand, with some periods of in- 
termission, ever since 1860, are generally believed 
to be: 1. The outbreak of the Hau-hau fanaticism 
in connexion with the national, or (as it is termed), 
the ‘native king movement.’ 2. The removal of the 
English regiments before any tender of submission 
was made by, or any peace was ratified with, the 
Maori King, and the tribes which adhere to him. 
$. The confiscation of a small portion of the terri- 
tories of the rebel natives. 

With regard to the first of these three causes, it 
may be observed that the religious and national 
fanaticism of the Hau-haus is analogous to the perio- 
dical outbreaks of a similar nature among the Malays 
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(who are probably of kindred race with the Maoris), 
and among the Hindoos and Musulmans of India. It 
may not be altogether impertinent to mention that the 
‘lily’ fills the same place in the mysterious proclama- 
tions of the Maori King, as the ‘lotus’ filled in the 
missives of some of the native princes in Hindostan. 
With regard to the second of the causes mentioned 
above, it is often a matter of surprise, both here and 
in England, that two experienced generals, succes- 
sively at the head of nearly 10,000 regular soldiers, 
and 5,000 of the colonial Militia, and with all the 
means and appliances of modern warfare, should not 
have succeeded in subduing King Tawhiao and his 
adherents, who are believed to have never brought 
into the field more than two thousand fighting men 
at the same time. But it should be recollected that, 
in the opinion of all competent judges, New Zealand 
presents as difficult obstacles as Abyssinia to an in- 
vading army attempting to penetrate the mountains 
and forests of the interior; while the Maoris are, 
beyond all comparison, more formidable enemies than 
the Abyssinians. It has often been observed that 
the British army did not lose a single man even at 
the capture of the royal fortress of Magdala, whereas 
the loss of the regular troops and of the naval 
brigade has been heavy before every Maori village 
and earthwork; while at the Gate Pah near Tau- 
ranga, in 1864, the 43rd Regiment lost more officers 
(fourteen out of twenty-four that went into action), 
than any single regiment lost at Waterloo. In a 
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word, it seems to be very generally agreed that the 
conquest of King Tawhiao and the Hau-haus would 
have been a much greater military feat than the con- 
quest of King Theodore and the Abyssinians. 

Few will probably be found to advocate another 
aggressive war in the interior of New Zealand. It is 
generally felt that we must content ourselves with pro- 
tecting our existing settlements, and punishing the 
cruel outrages and massacres recently perpetrated. 
For these purposes, as also to prevent the horrors of a 
war of race and extermination between the colonists 
and the Maoris, to serve as a nucleus for the colonial 
forces, and to maintain in the eyes of the natives the 
prestege of the Queen’s name and of Imperial power 
and authority, a small garrison of Her Majesty’s 
troops is of proved value. 

Of all the painful feelings excited by the present 
condition of New Zealand, perhaps the most painful 
is connected with the effect produced on the minds 
of the loyal natives by the official announcement in 
the midst of the most dangerous crisis that has ever 
occurred in the history of this community, to the 
effect that the last British soldier will be removed in 
next February from New Zealand. It is, of course, 
impossible to explain to the Maoris the grounds of 
the complete change which has taken place of late 
years in the views of the Imperial Government with 
regard to the military protection of the Dependencies 
of the Crown; or the mixed motives which induced 
one of the conflicting parties in the New Zealand 
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Legislature to advocate the so-called ‘self-reliant 
policy,’ without taking any steps to create a per- 
manent or effective defence force. 

It may appear strange to superficial or ill-in- 
formed observers that the English settlers in the North 
Island are unable of themselves to subdue the Maoris, 
seeing that their numbers are nearly as two to one, 


about 80,000 colonists to 45,000 Maoris.! But it will 


1 We may compare the following remarks on this question of the 
author of Greater Britam (Part II. c. 5), who visited New Zealand 
during the war: ‘ Savages though the Maoris be, 1n irregular warfare 
we are not their match. At the end of 1865 we had of regulars and 
Militia 15,000 men under arms in the North Island of New Zealand, 
including no less than twelve regiments of the line at their “war 
strength ’’; and yet our generals were despondent as to their chance of 
finally defeating the warriors of a people which—men, women, and 
children—-numbered fhitile over 40,000 souls. Men have sought far and 
wide for the reasons which led to our defeats in the New Zealand wars. 
We were defeated by the Maoris as the Austrians by the Prussians, 
and the French by the English 1n old times, because the victors were 
the bettermen. Notthe braver men, when both sides were brave alike ; 
not the stronger; not, taking the average of our officers and men, the 
more intelligent; but capable of quicker movement, able to subsist on 
less, more crafty, more skilled in the thousand tactics of the bush. 
Aided by their women, who, when need was, themselves would lead 
the charge ; and who at all times dug their fern root and caught their 
fish ; marching where our regiments could not follow, they had, as 
have the Indians mn America, the choice of time and place for their 
attacks ; and while we were crawling about our military roads upon the 
coast, incapable of traversing a mule of bush, the Maoris moved securely 
and secretly from one end to the other of the island. Arms they had, 
ammunition they could steal, and blockade was useless with enemies 
who live on fern-root When they found that we burnt their pahs, 
they ceased to build them, that was all. When we brought up 
howitzers, they went where no howitzers could follow. It should not 
be hard, even for our pride, to allow that such enemies were, man for 
man, in their own land, our betters. All nations fond of horses, it has 
been said, flourish and succeed. The Maoris loye horses, and nde 
well. All races that delight in sea are equally certain to prosper, 
empirical philosophers will tell us. The Maoris own ships by the score, 
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be remembered that the Maoris were not subjugated 
during the years when an English army of nearly 
ten thousand regular soldiers, in addition to the 
colonial forces, was employed in this island. More- 
over, the great majority of the settlers in New 
Zealand are emigrants from the labouring classes 
in England, and had probably never carried arms of 
any kind until they found themselves enrolled in the 
colonial Militia. On the other hand, every Maori is 
a born soldier; strong, fleet, and intrepid; accus- 
tomed from his infancy to the use of weapons, and 
to the sight of blood; and trained to great skill in 
bush fighting by the guerilla warfare of the last 
eight years. Again, the colonists occupy settlements 
placed chiefly along and near the gea-shore. They 
occupy, as it were, the circumference of a circle, 
whereas the Maoris are entrenched in the almost 
impenetrable mountains and forests of the centre, 
whence they can send forth forays in every direction. 
It will be further recollected that, in 1745, 4,000 
Highlanders easily conquered all Scotland, except 
the few fortified posts garrisoned by English troops, 
although the Lowlanders were infinitely more nu- 
merous in comparison with the Celts than the British 
colonists in New Zealand are in comparison with the 


and serve as salors whenever they get a chance; as deep-sea fisher- 
men they have no equals. Theis fondness for draughts shows mathe- 
matical capacity; in truthfulness they possess the first of virtues. 
They are shrewd, thrifty, devoted fmnends, brave men. With all this, 
they die. ‘Can you stay the surf which beats on Wanganui shore ? ”’ 
aay the Maoris of our progress ; and of themselves, “ We are gone—like 
the Moa,”’ ] 
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‘Maoris; and though the Lowlanders were animated 
against their assailants by the animosities which 
‘spring from differences of race, language, and 
religion. In short, it is not to be denied that if the 
small British detachments which now hold some of the 
towns, and thus leave the colonial forces free to cope 
with the insurgent natives in the open field, are 
withdrawn, the main hope, under Providence, of the 
colonists in the North Island must lie in the heredi- 
tary feuds which have hitherto prevented the Maoris, 
like other races living under the tribal system, from 
acting together against the authority of the Queen. 
If the entire Maori people were to unite against us 
now, we could probably hold only the towns of 
Auckland and* Wellington. So, British authority 
would have been practically annihilated if the 
British troops had been removed from Scotland 
during the rebellions of 1715 and 17465, and if the 
Hanoverian had joined the Jacobite clans. So, too, 
the English would have been driven out of all India 
(except, perhaps, the Presidency cities) in 1857, if the 
European army had been withdrawn, and if the Sikhs, 
together with the Nizam and the other loyal native 
princes, had joimed the Sepoy mutineers. The late 
Primate of New Zealand, now Bishop of Lichfield 
(Dr. Selwyn), has remarked on more than one public 
occasion that there is, in the present condition of 
this Colony, nothing which is new to the student 
ef the history of other countries where formidable 
aborigines had recently been brought into contact 
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with alien invaders or settlers. The social state 
of the Maori districts of New Zealand at the pre- 
sent day is analogous to that of the Celtic dis- 
tricts of Ireland down to the reign of George I., 
and of the Celtic districts of Scotland down to the 
reign of George III. In fact, it has often been 
observed with truth that those who wish to under- 
stand the present condition of the Maoris, should 
read with care the description of the Scotch High- 
landers at the end of the seventeenth century, as 
contained in the 13th chapter of Lord Macaulay’s 
‘History of England.’ In my Despatch, No. 116, by 
this mail, I attempted a description of my visit to 
the Maori camp near Wanganui on the 17th ult.; 
but I should have drawn a much fuller and more 
vivid picture of what I saw there, and especially of 
the meeting between Colonel Whitmore and the 
Maori chiefs, if I had simply quoted the following 
passage describing the Highlanders under Dundee :— 
‘All that was left to the Commander under whom 
these potentates (the Highland chiefs) condescended 
to serve, was to argue with them, to supplicate them, 
to flatter them, to bribe them; and it was only 
during a short time that any human skill could 
preserve harmony by these means, for every chief 
thought himself entitled to peculiar observance, and 
it was therefore impossible to pay marked court to 
any one without disobliging the rest. The General 
found himself merely the president of a congress of 
petty kings, He was perpetually called upon to 
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hear and to compose disputes about pedigrees, about 
precedence, about the division of spoil. His decision, 
be it what it might, must offend somebody. At any 
moment he might hear that his right wing had fired 
on his centre in pursuance of some quarrel two 
hundred years old; or that a whole battalion had 
marched back to its native glen, because another 
battalion had been put in the post of honour. A 
Highland bard might easily have found in the history 
of the year 1689, subjects very similar to those with 
which the war of Troy furnished the great poets 
of antiquity. One day Achilles is sullen, keeps his 
tent, and announces his intention to depart with all 
his men. The next day Ajax is storming about the 
camp, and threatening to cut the throat of Ulysses.’ 
It was remarked above that, in the same sense in 
which the annexation of the entire territories of the 
King of Oude was one of the causes which led to 
the Indian rebellion of 1857, so the confiscation of a 
small portion of the land of the rebel Maoris may 
have been one of the causes of the continuance of the 
Maori war, which has now raged in New Zealand, 
with little intermission, since 1860. The map, which 
I transmitted with my despatch of March 17th ult., will 
show that the confiscated land embraces but a small 
part of the surface of the North Island. Much of it, 
moreover, has been already restored. It appears to be 
admitted on all sides that forfeiture of land was a 
just punishment for rebellion, accompanied with cruel 
murders and other horrible outrages ; and that it was 
VOL. I. AA 
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also a punishment in accordance with Maori usage, as 
well as with the laws of civilised nations. But it also 
seems to be now generally admitted that it was im- 
prudent at the present time to occupy with settlers 
distant and isolated positions, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the most hostile tribes, and of the most 
impenetrable mountains and forests. In fact, what 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Card- 
well) foretold in his despatch,’ of April 26, 1866, 
to my predecessor, Sir G. Grey, has now come to 
pass. Mr. Cardwell then pointed out that ‘if the 
proposed new settlements were too far advanced 
beyond the country already occupied, it might prove 
impossible to abandon them without discredit, or to 
protect them without disproportionate expense.’ On 
the whole, I am disposed to concur with those who 
argue that the military settlements ought to have been 
placed mainly, if not solely, on the open and easily 
defensible Waikato plain ; and to have been protected 
by a line of posts drawn across the North Island 
(advantage being taken of the nature of the ground) 
from the sea at Aotea, or Whaingeroa, on the West 
Coast, to the sea at Tauranga, on the East Coast. A 
frontier might thus have been secured analogous to 
the old Roman frontier between the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde. 

It is believed that in this, and in my previous 
despatches on the same subject, I have given a full 
and accurate account of the present condition of this 

1 See the Parliamentary Papers presented June 1866, p. 127. 
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Colony. It remains for me to suggest what should 
be done at this crisis, the most dangerous which has 
hitherto occurred (as the Chief Justice has observed), 
in the history of New Zealand. 

It is generally hoped that the single battalion of 
Imperial troops which still garrisons four of the main 
centres of population (Auckland, Taranaki, Wan- 
ganul, and Napier), will be left here, in accordance 
with the earnest desire of the New Zealand Parliament, 
which is now pledged to pay the entire cost. More- 
over, it will be recollected that New Zealand alone 
is already paying for native purposes, defence, and 
the interest of the war loan of three millions sterling, 
nearly four hundred thousand pounds annually, that 
is, far more than the aggregate payments for similar 
purposes of all the Australian Colonies put together ; 
and that these burdens render necessary taxes at the 
rate of 61. 5s per head of the population, double the 
rate in the United Kingdom. It is trusted that one 
battalion will be left as some equivalent for this 
expenditure. But that battalion (the 2nd, 18th Royal 
Irish) numbers barely 750 effective officers and men, 
whereas there is good reason to believe that there are 
now as many Maoris in arms against the Crown as 
there ever were while there were 10,000 regular 
soldiers in the Colony; and the Government has 
received repeated warnings that the Maori King will 
probably, sooner or later, give the signal for a general 
rising of the hostile tribes, and a general massacre of 
the colonists. With the utmost efforts that can be 
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used, my responsible advisers appear to be unable to 
raise in New Zealand a permanent force of above 
2,000 really effective men, in addition to the Militia 
and Volunteers, who are practically available only for 
the defence of their respective districts. Each private 
in the permanent force is paid 5s. per diem, and, 
with his rations, clothing, arms, &c., costs the Colony 
at least 150/. per annum. 

I am strongly inclined to agree with those who, 
from their long experience of the native character, 
believe that if a small garrison of Imperial troops, 
in addition to the colonial forces, were maintained in 
New Zealand for the next few years, as was main- 
tained here from 1846 to about 1860 during the 
interval between the first and secdnd Maori Wars; 
and if no further attempt were made to occupy lands 
in distant and isolated positions, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of hostile tribes, this Colony would 
probably enjoy permanent peace and security. It 
will be remembered that the native race is rapidly 
diminishing, while the Europeans are as rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers. In 1848, only twenty years ago, 
the Maoris in the North Island exceeded 100,000 ; 
while now, in 1868, they are under 45,000. Con- 
sequently the Maori difficulty is a question of time, 
probably of the next ten years. During that period, 
every effort should be made to push roads into the 
interior. Experience has amply shown that the best 
weapons for the conquest of the Highlands of New 
Zealand in the nmeteenth, as of the Highlands of 
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Scotland in the eighteenth century, are the spade and 
the pickaxe. 

I will conclude by summing up my practical 
suggestions, with the expression of a strong convic- 
tion that permanent peace and security may be 
restored to New Zealand by adopting the following 
measures : 

a. The presence, in addition to the colonial forces, 
of one regiment of regular troops (to hold the chief 
towns, and keep up the prestiye of the Imperial 
power in the eyes of the Maoris). 

6. The prohibition of fresh settlements in exposed 
and dangerous districts. 

ce. A peaceful arrangement, not inconsistent with 
the suzerainty of the Queen, with Tawhiao, the chosen 
chief of the Maoris. 


In his reply to the above despatch the Secretary 
of State declared that the two latter suggestions 
were ‘clearly judicious.’ As it has been already 
stated,’ it was finally arranged that the Imperial 
Treasury should guarantee a loan of one million 
sterling towards the cost of the defence of New 
Zealand by the Colonial Government, instead of 
allowing one regiment of Imperial troops to be 
retained temporarily. To negotiate this question 
with Her Majesty’s Government, the Colonial Ministry 
despatched to England as Commissioners two of 
the ablest members of the Colonial Parliament, viz. 

1 See above, p. 333. 
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Messrs. Featherstone and Bell, afterwards Sir L E. 
Featherstone, K.C.M.G., and Sir F. Dillon Bell,. 
K.C.M.G. (now Agent-General for New Zealand in 
London).? 


1 It was stated in the Colony that the Home authorities at first 
tried to persuade the Commissioners to be satisfied with the guarantee 
of half a million sterling; to which arrangement one of them was 
inclined to agree, when the other (as he reported) ‘floored 1t’ by in- 
sisting on the guarantee of the whole million. A well-known New 
Zealand politician remarked on this point: ‘Really our two Com- 
missioners represent between them the Natural History of the Colony. 
One is the Fauna (fawner) and the other the Flora (jloorer).’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE WAR BECOMES A GUERILLA-—~THE GOVERNOR CONTINUES HIS 
OFFICIAL TOURS—-LAST SURVIVOR OF THE MAORIS WHO HAD 
BEEN CAPTAIN COOK—VISITS OF THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH— 
EXPEDITION TO THE HOT LAKES—QUOTATION FROM ‘ GREATER 
BRITAIN.’ 


AFTER the great successes of the Colonial forces and 
loyal Maori clans at Ngatapa and elsewhere, the 

war became merely an intermittent guerilla. The 
Governor continued to visit personally every district 
where his presence could be of advantage. The sub- 
joined extracts from his despatches furnish details. 
and illustrations of his policy and action : 


To the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 
Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 


February 20, 1869. 
My Lord Duke, 

For some time past there have been rumours of 
probable disturbances in the district of the Waira- 
rapa, which begins at a distance of about thirty-five 
miles east from Wellington. I thought it advisable 
to choose the present time to pay to this district a 
short official visit ; from which I returned yesterday. 
I was accompanied throughout my tour by Com- 
modore Lambert, commanding Her Majesty’s naval 
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forces on this station; and by Mr. Featherstone, the 
Superintendent of the Province of Wellington. 

The fertile and picturesque valley of Wairarapa 
stretches inland from Palliser Bay, and is about 
sixty-five miles in length, with a width ranging from 
fifteen to nearly forty miles. The European settlers 
amount to nearly three thousand souls ; of this number 
about eight hundred are adult males, and of these I 
found above seven hundred, in fact, almost every man 
capable of bearing arms, enrolled in the local corps 
of Militia and Volunteers; I saw, moreover, fully 
five hundred horsemen assembled in one day at 
Greytown, the principal centre of population in the 
Wairarapa; and I was escorted through the district 
by a strong detachment of Volunteex cavalry. The 

usual addresses of respect and welcome were pre- 
sented to me by both the Europeans and the 
Maoris. 

There is a considerable Maori population, includ- 
ing many Hau-haus, in some parts of the valley, and 
of the slopes of the surrounding mountains. At the 
usual Korero, or native meeting, I was addressed in 
loyal and pacific speeches by the principal chiefs, 
who, however, did not conceal their apprehension of 
the possible invasion of the Wairarapa by the hostile 
natives, and of the disastrous consequences which 
would ensue should Tawhiao take the field and call 
the entire Maori race to arms against the English. 
There can be no doubt but that the natives generally 
are still watching the progress of events with gloomy 
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irresolution, and that very much depends on the 
success of the negotiations recently entered upon by 
my Government with the view of securing at least 
the neutrality of the so-called Maori King. 

Meanwhile the settlers in the Wairarapa, as in 
most other parts of this island, seem to be now fully 
prepared to defend, in case of need, their lives and 
homes. Nearly every able-bodied man in the valley 
is armed and drilled; while a redoubt and block- 
house have been erected in a central position as a 
place of refuge for the women and children in the 
event of an outbreak. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that, 
on my journey back from the Wairarapa, I visited 
at his kainga (or village), about twenty miles from 
Wellington, the famous Negatiawa chief, Taringa 
Kuri, the last survivor of those who had seen 
Captain Cook on one of his later voyages to New 
Zealand. The first English settlers in this country 
state that Taringa Kuril was a very old man on 
their first arrival here thirty years ago; and his 
age is now generally believed to exceed one hundred 
years. He is extremely feeble, but, in common 
with his people, he expressed much gratification at 
my visit.! 

1 Taringa Kuri died in the autumn of 1871; and by a singular 
coincidence two other leading chiefs, also closely connocted with the 


early colonisation of New Zealand, Tamati Waka Nene and Te Puni, 
died within the same twelvemonth. See pp. 297-800; and 427-28. 
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To the Same. 
Government House, Wellington, New Zealand: 


February 22, 1869. 
My Lord Duke, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy 
of the last report received from Colonel Whitmore, 
respecting the progress of events on the West Coast. 
It is the opinion of the most competent judges that 
there will be a tedious guerilla warfare in that 
quarter. Titokowaru appears to have retreated to a 
strong position in the forest, whence he sends forth 
marauding parties against the settlers, and lays 
ambuscades for the escorts and foragers of the 
colonial forces, often with fatal effect. 

I regret to add that an officiai letter from the 
Superintendent of the Province of Taranaki reached 
Wellington yesterday, reporting the murder on the 
13th instant, by a party of Hau-haus, of the Rev. 
John Whiteley (an aged and respected Wesleyan 
missionary), together with Lieutenant Gascoigne, his 
wife and three children, and two other settlers, at the 
White Cliffs, a place about thirty miles north of the 
town of New Plymouth. It is feared by many that 
these murders may be the commencement of a fresh 
outbreak in that quarter also, and there is great 
alarm felt at New Plymouth. 

A detachment of Volunteers from New Plymouth 
has proceeded to the White Cliffs, and recovered 
the bodies of some of the murdered settlers. Every 
effort in their power will be made by the Colonial 
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Government, and by the local Militia, for the pro- 
tection of the town and province of Taranaki. 


The Governor visited in person shortly afterwards 
the province of Taranaki and New Plymouth, its 
chief town, riding through the disturbed districts, 
and inspecting the posts held by the Militia and the 
native contingent. The grand physical feature of 
this part of the Colony is the shapely snow-capped 
cone of the lofty extinct volcano, called Taranaki by 
the Maoris, but named Mount Egmont by Captain 
Cook. Bishop Selwyn once remarked that the people 
of this province were ‘as fond and proud of their 
mountain as if they had created it themselves.’ At 
the public dinner given in his honour, Sir G. Bowen, 
in proposing ‘ Prosperity to Taranaki,’ said, ‘As 
the standing toast in Shropshire is “ All round the 
Wrekin,” so here it should be “ All round Mount 
Egmont.” ’ 


To the Earl Granville, K.G. 


Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 
March 12, 1869. 
My Lord, 


In continuation of my despatch of February 22nd 
ult., I have now the honour to forward herewith a 
memorandum submitted to me by Mr. Richmond, the 
Minister for the Native Department, showing the 
progress of the Maori War, and the general condition 
of native affairs at the present time. 

It is generally felt that it would be unfortunate, 


1 Lord Granville had succeeded the Duke of Buckingham as 
Colonial Minister. 
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for many obvious reasons, if the last British soldier 
should be withdrawn on the eve of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s arrival. Moreover, the feeling of the 
principal Maori chiefs naturally resembles that of 
the great Indian princes. One of the most able 
and observant of the writers on British India’ has 
remarked that ‘Hyder Ali and Runjeet Singh, the 
Hannibal and the Mithridates of India, had often in their 
mouths the same phrase concerning the power of the 
Iinglish. They feared, they would say, not what they 
saw, but what they did not see. Jung Bahadour, the 
far-famed Mayor of the Palace of Nepaul, when the 
first dull rumour of the coming crisis began to be 
bruited, paid a visit to England on purpose to learn 
for himself what the state of the case really was, anc 
returned firmly resolved not to take part ayainst a 
power which could raise at a pinch hundreds of mil- 
lions of money and hundreds of thousands of men.’ 
So the single battalion of Imperial troops still left in 
New Zealand, though it is restricted to garrisoning 
the towns, and takes no part in the fighting, still is, 
in the eyes of the Maori chiefs, a symbol of the power 
and protection of the Queen. 

In my despatch of January 7th ult., I added: ‘In 
common with all the leading public men of this 
country, I am convinced that it is of vital importance 
to endeavour to come to a peaceful understanding, 
not inconsistent with the sovereignty of the Queen, 
with the so-called ‘Maori King’; by which title his 

‘ Sir George O. Trevelyan, Bart, M.P. See Cawnpore, p. 27. 
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adherents appear to mean nothing more than a great 
chieftain and magistrate, analogous to the semi-inde- 
pendent rajahs of British India. All feel that it would 
have been more satisfactory if Tawhiao could have 
been brought to submission while there was in New 
Zealand, in addition to the colonial forces, an army of 
ten thousand British soldiers ; but all agree that since 
his conquest was found impracticable then, 1t would be 
worse than folly to attempt it now, by the unaided 
efforts of the colonial forces alone.’ 

There can be little doubt but that the Maori 
King is himself disposed to peaceful counsels; still 
he, like several of the Indian princes in 1857, when 
placed in a somewhat similar position, may ulti- 
mately have to field to the violence of the barbarous 
warriors and fanatical Hau hau prophets by whom he 
is surrounded. 


To the Same. 


Government House, Wellington: March 20, 1869. 

Colonel Whitmore is cautiously but perseveringly 
forcing his way through the forests on the West Coast ; 
and on the 13th instant, after a night march, and 
under cover of a mist, he surprised Titokowaru’s 
camp, and drove him from it with some loss. The 
small force under Colonel Whitmore’s immediate com- 
mand is gradually acquiring discipline, confidence, and 
skill in bush fighting; but it will be recollected that, 
while the enemy is stronger and more experienced 
than ever, the colonial troops do not exceed one-fifth 
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of the number of the regular soldiers lately employed 
in the same service. For it will be remembered that 
after the utmost exertions that could be used, and 
after recruiting throughout this Colony, and in Aus- 
tralia, the Colonial Government has been unable to 
raise its permanent force to above two thousand men. 

The latest intelligence from the Waikato is still 
of an uncertain character. The movements of the 
Maori King, on whom so much depends, seem as yet 
undecided. It is stated that a large meeting of the 
King natives is to be held at the end of this month of 
March ; and that it will then be finally settled whether 
they shall declare for peace or for war. 

Meanwhile intelligence has reached Wellington in 
confirmation of the report of the fresh outbreak on 
the East Coast. It appears that Te Kooti after his 
escape at the capture by Colonel Whitmore, in last 
January, of his main stronghold at Ngatapa (about 
thirty miles inland from Poverty Bay), retreated to 
the mountains of the interior, where he was joined 
by a portion of the wild and savage Urewera clan, 
the McGregors of the Maori Highlands. He has 
now made a foray against the settlements in the 
Bay of Plenty. In that quarter about five hun- 
dred Europeans of all ages and sexes are dispersed 
along a coast line of above one hundred miles; living 
intermingled with the natives, and in their own phrase 
‘under the Maori tomahawk’; just as the settlers near 
the Highland border, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, lived under the Celtic claymore. Of these five 
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hundred souls, there are about two hundred men able 
to bear arms; who are enrolled in the Militia, and are 
now holding the redoubts at Tauranga and Opotiki, 
to which their families have mostly fled for refuge. 
The English are supported by an equal number of the 
Arawas,—a clan which has continued as loyal to the 
Crown throughout the Maori rebellions as the Camp- 
bells remained during the Scotch rebellions of 1715 
and 1745. 

Te Kooti has already captured (though after 
severe loss) a pah belonging to the friendly natives ; 
he has destroyed the settlement at Whakatane; and 
murdered, among others, Mr. Pitcairn, an English 
surveyor, and M Guerin, a Frenchman, long resident 
in this country, who manfully defended his house, and 
killed several of his assailants before he succumbed to 
overpowering odds. 

The Colonial Government has sent to the assist- 
ance of the settlers in the Bay of Plenty all the men 
that can be spared from the other threatened points. 


The indirect effects of these fresh massacres were 
more reassuring than could have been anticipated. As 
Sir George Bowen wrote to Lord Granville (July 5, 
1869): ‘ The truth is that (as the tone of several of my 
recent despatches will show), I have thought better, 
and not worse, of the prospects of this Colony with 
regard to the native rebellion, since the Poverty Bay 
massacre, than I thought before that catastrophe. It 
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has caused the spirit of the colonists, and of the loyal 
Maori clans, to swell up high and fierce. Moreover, 
it was believed by many of those best acquainted 
with the native character, that a bloody outbreak of 
this nature would prove the signal (as on former 
occasions) for a very extensive rising of the disaf- 
fected tribes, with the so-called Maori King at their 
head; whereas Tawhiao and his adherents have 
abstained from active hostilities for so many months, 
that I now am inclined to hope that they will not rise 
at all.’ 


In the midst of these alarms—which were, however, 
subsiding, as the colonial forces acquired strength 
and discipline— the ‘Sailor Prince’ paid his first visit 
to New Zealand. The recent attempt of a Fenian at 
Sydney to assassinate him naturally intensified the 
sympathy and loyalty of the colonists. 


To the Earl Granville, K.G. 
Government House, Auckland. June 7, 1869. 
My dear Lord, 

In my despatches by this mail, your Lordship 
will find full and detailed reports of the very suc- 
cessful visit to New Zealand of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. After a stay of seven weeks in this Colony, 
H.R.H. took his final departure on the Ist of June, 
‘a day,’ as he observed, ‘ auspicious in the annals of 
the British navy,’ and is followed by the loyal affec 
tion and hearty good will of this community, to all 
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classes of which he had endeared himself by his 
gracious tact and courtesy, and by his unaffected 
sympathy with the Colony in the difficulties against 
which it has been so long struggling. He visited all the 
chief centres of population, viz. Auckland, Wellington, 
Nelson, Canterbury, and Dunedin, spread along a coast 
line of above 1,000 miles ; and his sojourn here, while 
it passed over without a single contretemps, has done 
much public good by at once rewarding and confirm- 
ing the loyalty of the friendly Maoris, by leading to 
pacific overtures from the hostile tribes, and by in- 
tensifying (Gf I may so speak), the personal attach- 
ment of the overwhelming majority of the colonists 
to the Queen and the Royal Family. We all feel 
towards the Capt&in of the ‘ Galatea’ the sentiment of 


Horace: ! 
Sis licet felix ubicunque mavis, 
Et memor nostri, GALATEA, vivas ! 


The Duke was good enough to say, and to show by 
his manner, that he ‘felt quite at home’ with Lady 
Bowen and myself during the seven weeks that he 
spent under our roof. He exerted himself zealously to 
entertain the society invited to Government House, 
bringing his stage scenery on shore from the ‘Galatea,’ 
and having it put up in the ball-room under his own 
superintendence. Lord Charles Beresford and others 
of his officers gave us capital private theatricals, 
the Duke himself leading his orchestra. As you are 
doubtless aware, he is an accomplished musician, 
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and an excellent mimic and raconteur, when he finds 
himself among people he knows well and likes. He 
had not so much shooting as I had hoped to give 
him ; for Commodore Lambert took advantage of his 
being on the station to hold several naval courts- 
martial; and His Royal Highness will never allow 
anything whatsoever to interfere with his professional 
duties. 

If the Duke is charming as a guest, he is, if pos- 
sible, still more charming as a host. He took me 
with him in the ‘ Galatea’ on his visit to the south- 
ern provinces. It was observed that he gave the 
Governor all the honours as the colonial representa- 
tive of the Queen, and seemed to regard himself, while 
afloat, simply as a captain in Het Majesty’s navy 
serving in the waters of my Government. While 
keeping up strict discipline, he is beloved by his offi- 
cers and men, who would follow him anywhere and 
everywhere. Commodore Lambert and the other 
senior officers here consider the Duke to be above the 
average of officers of his own age as a practical sea- 
man, while there are few men in the Royal Navy who 
know more about steam machinery, naval construc- 
tion, and what may be called the scientific part of the 
profession. Moreover, H.R.H. never forgets that, as 
Master of the Trinity House, he is, in a sense, the 
head of the mercantile marine of England; and, as 
such, he is always anxious to promote in every way 
the interests of trade and commerce. He has made 
valuable practical suggestions for the improvement, 
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lighting, and defence of several of the harbours of 
New Zealand. 


Writing at a later period of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s second visit to New Zealand, in 1870, Sir 
George Bowen reported to the Secretary of State 
His Royal Highness’ expedition to the celebrated 
Hot Lakes : 

Government House, Auckland, New Zealand ; 
December 26, 1870. 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that on the 12th 
instant, His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
accompanied by myself and by several officers of 
H.M.S. ‘ Galatea® (including Lord Charles Beresford), 
left Auckland in the Colonial Government steamer 
‘Luna,’ on a visit to the Lake District on the East 
Coast of this Island. On the following morning we 
landed at Tauranga, the principal port in the Bay 
of Plenty, where His Royal Highness was enthusi- 
astically welcomed by 700 chiefs and warriors of 
the clans of the Arawas and Ngaiterangis. 

From Tauranga we proceeded to Maketu, the 
principal kainga, or settlement, of the Arawas, and 
celebrated in Maori tradition as the spot at which 
their ancestors, some twenty generations back, first 
landed in New Zealand. No Europeans have as yet 
settled in the inland districts of this portion of New 
Zealand ; but His Royal Highness was as safe among 
the Arawas in their own country as he would be 
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among the Gordons in Aberdeenshire. We were, 
however, attended by a guard of honour, consisting 
of a strong escort of the clansmen in arms for the 
Queen. The Duke of Edinburgh and his officers 
were much interested by the many striking scenes 
and incidents of life in a Maori camp, especially by 
the war songs chanted by the Arawas around the 
watch-fires which they kindled every night in front 
of our tents. On the other hand, the native warriors 
were delighted by His Royal Highness’ power of 
enduring fatigue; by his good horsemanship and 
swimming; by the skill and vigour with which he 
paddled his canoe across their lakes; and by his 
constantly wearing the kilt, which is the favourite 
dress of the Maori as of the Scotch Highlanders. 

I shall not detain your Lordship with an account 
of the hot lakes, solfataras, and geysers of this 
Island, for they have been fully described by other 
writers. Suffice it to say that, on the 14th instant, 
we rode from Maketu to Ohinemutu, the principal 
inland settlement of the Arawas, a distance of nearly 
forty miles; the road leading us along the shores of 
the beautiful Lakes Rotoiti and Rotorua. It will be 
remembered that (as I reported at the time) this road 
was spontaneously made by the Arawas, the chiefs 
and clansmen labouring together, for the use of the 
Duke of Edinburgh more than two years ago, when 
his visit was first expected. On the 15th instant, 
after swimming in the tepid waters of the solfataras, 
and inspecting the principal geysers, we rode over 
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the hills to Lake Tarawera, which we crossed on the 
following day in native canoes, encamping for the 
night on the famous ‘ terraces’ of Lake Rotomahana.' 
After examining the wonders around, we returned 
on a subsequent day to our previous camp at Ohine- 
mutu, where we spent quietly Sunday the 18th 
instant. The Rev. 8S. Spencer, a missionary clergy- 
man resident at Maketu, who had accompanied our 
party, read the service of the Church of England 
in the open air on the shore of Lake Rotorua. It 
was a calm and beautiful day, and the scene was 
highly picturesque and suggestive ;—the little knot of 
Englishmen surrounding the ‘Son of the Queen,’ and 
the large congregation of Maoris repeating the 
responses and joining in the hymns of our Church 
in their own sonorous language ;—amid some of the 
finest prospects of lake and mountain, and near some 
of the most wonderful natural phenomena in the 
world ;—in the very heart, moreover, of the native 
districts of New Zealand, and of the country most 
renowned in Maori song and legend; and on a spot 
where, in the memory of men still living, human 
victims were sacrificed, and cannibal feasts were 
held. 

On the 19th we rode back from Ohinemutu to 
Maketu ; and thence returned by sea to Auckland. 


? The fairy-like ‘ Pink,’ and ‘White’ Terraces were unfcrtunately 
destroyed by the terrible earthquake of 1886. 
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The following despatch relates the progress of 
events, and quotes a graphic description from ‘ Greater 
Britain’ : 

To the Earl Granville, K.G. 
Government House, Wellington: September 19, 1869. 
My Lord, 

Te Kooti has again attacked the friendly natives 
near the central lake of Taupo, and there have been 
several skirmishes in that quarter. Reinforcements 
from the armed constabulary and from the native 
contingent have been sent up from Napier on the 
East, and from Wanganui on the West Coast. 
Titokowaru, with the remnant of his band, is sup- 
posed to be still in the dense forests near the base 
of Mount Egmont, not far from Taranaki, where it is 
believed that he is seeking aid from Wiremu Kingi te 
Rangitaki, the William King of Waitara, who began 
the present war in 1860. Im short, the hostile clans 
are now planting their crops, and endeavouring to 
recruit their stores of ammunition. They have 
been hitherto supplied, to a large extent, by rene- 
gade European dealers. But some emissaries of the 
rebels were lately captured in the Waikato; and 
it is hoped that the organised police which the 
Colonial Government is now creating may be able 
to stop effectually the illegal sale of arms and gun- 
powder. The Maoris have a proverb similar to that 
of old respecting the ‘time when Kings go to war.’ 
Like the Red Indians of North America, whom, as it 
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has been often observed, they closely resemble in 
many respects, the Maoris are accustomed to renew 
hostilities in the late summer, when their crops have 
been gathered. Fresh raids on the settlements may 
then be expected in New Zealand as in the Western 
States of North America; but such partial outbreaks 
can be dealt with by the colonial forces and by the 
loyal clans. JI remarked in a previous despatch 
that the part of ‘Greater Britain’ which relates to 
New Zealand is admirably true and graphic: and I 
would venture to request attention to a typical Maori 
speech therein recorded :'‘O my guests!’ said Kawana 
Hunia of the Ngatiapas, ‘when ye return to our great 
Queen, tell her that we will fight for her again as we 
have fought before. 

‘She is our Queen as well as your Queen—Queen 
of Maoris and Queen of Pakeha. 

‘Should wars arise, we will take up our rifles, 
and march whithersoever she shall direct. 

‘You have heard of the King movement. I was 
a Kingite, but that did not prevent me fighting for 
the Queen—I and my chiefs. 

éMy cousin, Wiremu, went to England, and saw 
our Queen. He returned 

‘When you landed in this island, he was already 
dead. 

‘He died fighting for our Queen. 

‘As he died, we will die, if need be—I and all 
my chiefs. This do you tell our Queen. 

1 See Greater Britain, Part II. chap. 4. 
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‘I have said.’ 

This passage, spoken as Hunia spoke it, was one 
of noble eloquence and singular rhetorical art. The 
few first words about Wiremu were spoken in a half 
indifferent way; but there was a long pause before 
and after the statement that he was dead, and a sink- 
ing of the voice when he related how Wiremu had 
died, followed by a burst of sudden fire in the ‘as he 
died, we will die—I and all my chiefs.’ 


I may observe that speeches to a similar effect 
have often been addressed to me by the loyal Maoris. 
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FURTHER VISITS TO THE MAORIS—-KAIPARA—THE NORTHERN 
CLANS-——-MAORI CHURCH AT OHAIAWAI-——-PRESENTATION OF 
SWORDS OF HONOUR-—-LETTERS TO LORD KIMBERLEY—LORD 
DUFFERIN AND LORD KIMBERLEY. 


Tue fire of war was gradually dying out, but to pre- 
vent its embers from being rekindled, the Governor 
continued his visits to the chief Maori clans. The 
following extract from a despatch describes his official 
tour in the district of Kaipara. 


To the Earl Granville, K.G. 


Government House, Auckland. October 25, 1869. 
My Lord, .. . 

Kaipara is a large inlet of the sea on the West 
Coast of the North Island, into which run several 
rivers, all navigable for many miles by vessels of 
considerable tonnage. On the banks of these streams 
there are forests of the Kauri pine (Dammara 
Australis) and other valuable timber trees; while 
there is also an amount of fertile soil which would 
support a large agricultural population. As yet, 
however, the Europeans who have settled in the 
Kaipara district do not exceed one thousand (in- 
cluding women and children), while the Maoris, once 
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numerous along these beautiful rivers, have now 
dwindled down to little more than seven hundred. 
With the exception of some Ngapuhis on the Wairoa, 
they are the remnant of the clan of the Nyatiwhatuas, 
to whom the country around the present site of 
Auckland formerly belonged, and who have always 
been firmly attached to the English. The Ngatiwha- 
tuas occupied the country lying between the two 
most powerful and warlike clans in New Zealand, the 
Ngapuhis and the Waikatos, who were constantly at 
war with each other, and generally chose the inter- 
vening territory for their battle-ground. To quote 
from Sir W. Fox :! ‘As these invasions were annual, 
the position of the Ngatiwhatuas became something 
worse than that of Belgium used to be among the 
belligerents of Europe. Im short, as they told me 
on one occasion, ‘if you English had not come, they 
would have eaten us up between them.’ When we 
did come, the Ngatiwhatuas pressed on our accep- 
tance the district where Auckland stands, and by 
getting us to occupy the intervening tract, they 
obtained the best possible security against the 
renewal of the raids through their own country, 
which had kept it in a continual state of desolation 
and alarm.’ 

Here it may be observed, in passing, that it 
seems to be generally forgotten in England that the 
colonisation of New Zealand, while it has led to 
temporary wars between the settlers and the natives 


1 War in New Zeaiand, p. 26. 
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in some parts of the North Island, has at the same 
time stopped the savage and internecine strife which 
formerly raged throughout the country among the 
Maoris themselves. During the last quarter of a 
century the influence and mediation of the Colonial 
Government have repeatedly prevented bloody strug- 
gles between the rival clans, and have thus signally 
promoted the cause of humanity. The principal 
chiefs of the Kaipara receive among them about five 
thousand pounds annually for the sale and rent of 
their lands, and for licences to cut timber and pro- 
cure Kauri gum—a valuable article of export from 
the north of this island. They are thus enabled to 
live in comfort, and to hire European mechanics and 
labourers to build them goed houses and boats, and 
to cultivate their farms and gardens. 

We spent Sunday the 17th inst. at the kainga of 
the influential chief, Arama Karaka, who has been 
educated by the missionaries; and we attended Divine 
Service at his house. Surrounded by his children and 
clansmen, with their wives and families, he read 
prayers in Maori, and afterwards delivered extempore 
an excellent address from the text, ‘Fear God and 
honour the king’; enforcing the duties of obedience 
to the law and the civil magistrate. Nothing could be 
more impressive than the devout manner in which 
the responses were made and the hymns sung by the 
entire congregation in their own sonorous language. 

It so happens that I am the first Governor that 
has ever visited Kaipara; and this fact alone was 
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sufficient to secure me a warm welcome from the 
natives of the soil. The following is a full and literal 
translation of the speech of one of the chiefs, and 
conveys the sentiments expressed in similar terms 
by the rest: ‘Welcome, O Governor! salutations, 
OQ Father! from all our tribe. Welcome to your 
children at Kaipara. You are the first Governor 
that has ever visited Kaipara. We welcome you 
even as that bird so beloved by the Maoris, the 
kotuku (i.e. the white crane of the Southern Seas, 
rarely seen in New Zealand), which visits us but once 
in a lifetime. This our country of Kaipara has 
always been held as tapu (i.e. forbidden ground) by 
former Governors, but now you have made it acces- 
sible to all. The former Governors have treated it 
as an abode of slaves; but you have treated it as an 
abode of chieftains (Rangatira Kainga). And yet 
we have held fast the keys of our rivers, and refused 
to open them to Heke, the fierce enemy of the Pakeha, 
when he desired to advance through our tribe and 
destroy Auckland.’ And now, O Ngatiwhatuas! my 
second sight (¢akirz) was true. I saw in my visions 
the Governor arrive among us; and lo! he is here. 
Hearken, O spirits of our forefathers, of Tinana, and 
of all the mighty dead [calling on the names of departed 
chiefs |, hearken! The Governor at last ishere. O Gover- 
nor ! we Maoris are passing away, even like the waning 
moon; there is little now to welcome you but the 
everlasting hills and the ever-lowingrivers. {A wazata, 
2 i.e. during the first Maor: War in 1845-8. 
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or traditional song of welcome, was then chanted. ] 
We hail you, O Governor! whose face our forefathers 
yearned to see in the days that are gone. The 
hearts of us, the remnant of our people, the scattered 
sheep of the Maori fold, have long been dark, but 
they are now light. We rejoice that you have brought 
hither the mana (i.e. sovereign grace and power) of 
Queen Victoria, to support and protect us. Evil 
men from among the Hau-haus have tried to tempt and 
mislead us; but now we shall hold fast unto death 
the sovereignty of the Queen. There are two things 
to which we shall cleave,—-the law of God, and the 
law of the Queen. If any man among us shall be 
guilty of any crime, he shall be given up to the 
law, even though he should be the son of a chief. 
The rest of our island has been filled with raids, and 
burnings, and blood ; with the screams of evil birds 
of prey, with the howling winds of war and murder ; 
but here, in Kaipara, there is the voice of peace, calm, 
and sunshine.’ [Another wazata was then sung. | 

My visit to the North is stated to have been 
opportune, for Hau-hau emissaries have lately endea- 
voured to persuade or terrify into joining the rebel- 
lion the hitherto loyal or neutral clans, which had 
begun to feel themselves neglected. 


The firm but conciliatory policy adopted by Sir 
George Bowen and his Government towards the Maoris 
gradually brought about a much improved condition 
of affairs. As the Governor reported : 
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To the Same. 
, November 25, 1869. 

It will be recollected that, on my first visit to the 
Waikato, I caused the tomb of his father, Potatau te 
Whero Whero, the first King of the Maoris, at Ngarua- 
wahia, the old Maori capital, to be repaired; and I 
have been assured that this act produced a very 
favourable impression upon the mind of Tawhiao. 
Subsequent friendly overtures and negotiations, the 
success of the colonial forces agaist Te Kooti and 
Titokowaru in the field, and the moral support afforded 
to the Colony by two Queen’s ships on the coast, have 
combined to keep the ‘Maori King’ and the clans 
that adhere to him, from open hostihty, though (as it 
has been truly said) ‘they have long been hanging 
on the central mountains of this island lke a 
thunder-cloud, ready to burst at any moment on the 
English settlements.’ 

The general policy recommended by me in my 
former despatches was pronounced to be ‘clearly 
judicious, and was formally approved and sanc- 
tioned by your Lordship.’ It was also adopted (as 
we have seen) by the Colonial Government. At 
the beginning of the present month. Mr. McLean, the 
Minister for Native Affairs, was permitted to cross 
the Aukdti, or ‘pale,’ and held a very satisfactory 
conference with the principal chiefs who have per- 


1 See Secretary of State to the Governor of New Zealand, February 
26, and May 21,1869. (Parliamentary Papers). 
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sisted during many years past in active or sullen 
hostility—in particular, with Tamati Neapora, the 
uncle and chief councillor of King Tawhiao, and 
with Rewi Maniapoto, the formidable warrior who 
commanded the Maoris against the British troops 
under General Cameron at Rangariri, Ordkau, and 
throughout the Waikato campaigns of 1863 and 1864. 

Mr. McLean is convinced that Rewi was sincere 
when he said that their recent interview was the 
‘streak of light before the dawn, which would soon 
spread,’ and that ere long King Tawhiao himself will 
consent to meet the Governor at a formal conference, 
when the foundations of permanent peace and tran- 
quillity will be laid. Meanwhile, there is little doubt 
that we need be*no longer apprehensive of a general 
rising of the hostile Maoris. The only favour which 
Tamati Ngdpora and Rewi asked was that their 
relative Te Hura, and a few other natives still con- 
fined at Auckland, under a sentence of the Supreme 
Court, for their participation in the outbreak on the 
East Coast in 1865, should be released and given up 
to them; and to this request 1 readily consented. 
In return, the chiefs of the ‘King party’ undertook 
to be answerable for the future good conduct of these 
men, and to assist the Government and the loyal clans 
in putting down murder and brigandage. The Maoris 
rarely fail to perform promises made at their public 
Koreros, or meetings. 
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In April 1870, the Governor paid another visit to 
the northern tribes of the Ngapuhis and Rarawas ; 


To the Same. 


Government House, Auckland: May 26, 1870. 
My Lord, 


I have the honour to transmit herewith a brief but 
accurate summary of my recent official visit to the 
great Maori clans of the North, viz. the Ngapuhis 
and the Rarawas. This account was written by a 
professional reporter connected with the colonial 
press, who took down in shorthand the substance of 
the speeches delivered by myself and by Mr. McLean 
(the Minister for Native Affairs), as also by the prin- 
cipal chiefs at the koreros, or gener‘al assemblies, of 
their tribes, held to welcome me. 

It will be observed that the Maoris appeared 
highly pleased at seeing the representative of the 
Queen visiting their kaingas, or villages; and that I 
Was everywhere received by them with strong and 
repeated assurances of their loyalty to the Crown, 
and of their good-will towards their British fellow- 
subjects. These feelings were expressed with equal 
warmth by the chiefs who fought against the English 
in the first Maori War (1845-8), and by Tamati 
Waka Nene and the other chiefs whose influence 
induced their countrymen tu cede the sovereignty 
of New Zealand to the Queen by the Treaty of 
Waitanyi, in 1840, and who have since supported 
Her Majesty's authority against their disaffected 
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countrymen with constant devotion and gallantry. 
Cavalcades of mounted chiefs met and escorted me 
through each district; while, on my arrival at each 
kainga, I was received by the assembled clansmen 
with shouts and chants of welcome, and with the 
striking war dances of the Maoris, their traditional 
equivalent for military guards of honour. 

The Statistics of New Zealand for 1867! show 
that when the last census was taken in the December 
of that year, the population of the long, narrow 
peninsula which stretches north of the city of Auck- 
land was estimated to consist of nine thousand Euro- 
peans, and about the same number of Maoris. There 
has been little change during the past two years in 
the relative prop8rtion of the two races in this part of 
the Colony. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
the Europeans are chiefly settled in the country of 
the Ngatiwhatuas, that is, in the southern half of 
the peninsula; while in the country of the Ngapuhis 
and of the Rarawas, that is, in the northern half of 
the peninsula (comprising the districts of the Bay of 
Islands, Hokianga, and Mongonui), the Maoris are 
still by far the most numerous. In these last named 
districts they probably outnumber the Europeans in 
the aggregate by four to one; while in the extensive 
region watered by the Hokianga River and its tribu- 
taries, it is estimated that there are now fully two 
thousand natives and only one hundred Europeans. 


1 Any good map of New Zealand will show all the places referred 
to in this despatch. 
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Under these circumstances, it is not to be denied 
that, in the phrase addressed to me by one of the 
principal settlers in the north, ‘the English there are 
living under the Maori tomahawk’; for their few and 
scattered homesteads are entirely at the mercy of the 
populous kaingas and pahs (native villages and forts) 
in their neighbourhood. However, notwithstanding 
—indeed partly (perhaps) in consequence of the 
weakness of the colonists in this quarter,—perfect 
mutual confidence and good-will exist between them 
and the Maoris. It will be remembered that the first 
Maori war was waged with a portion of the Ngapuhi 
clan under the chiefs Heke! and Kawiti; while the 
remainder of that tribe, under Tamati Waka Nene, 
fought in support of the sovereignty of the Queen 
and in alliance with the English troops. Even during 
that war the settlers were never molested by the 
hostile section of the Ngapuhis, who indeed prided 
themselves on carrying on the contest in a most 
chivalrous manner. It has been often repeated, for 
instance, how, when Heke captured a convoy of 
cattle on its way to the English camp, he not only 
allowed it to proceed, but actually sent some of his 
warriors to assist In driving the sheep and oxen 
through a difficult pass in the hills; observing that 


1 Heke has been dead for many years, but I was hospitably enter- 
tained at a feast given in my honour by his widow, the daughter of 
Hongi; who, in right both of her father and her husband, is regarded 
by the Ngapuhis as a great chieftainess. The elder Kawita1s also dead, 
but his son, Maihi Kawiti, who fought against the English in the first 
war, afd lost two brothers in action with our troops, came to welcome 
me, and afterwards returned with me to Auckland. 
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he knew that English soldiers could not live, like 
Maoris, on yams and fern-root ;—that they could not 
fight unless they were well fed on beef and mutton; 
and that he had no wish to take them at a disad- 
vantage; for, in that case, their defeat would reflect 
no honour on his arms. 

A main cause of the friendly feelings existing 
between the natives and the colonists in the north 
is doubtless the fact that several of the leading 
settlers in early times, gentlemen of character and 
education, married the daughters of Maori chiefs ; 
and that their children are now regarded as adopted 
members of their mothers’ tribe, and thus entitled to 
its respect and , Protection. Again, a powerful in- 
fluence has been exercised by the families of some of 
the early missionaries, born in the northern districts, 
and intimately acquainted with the language and the 
customs of the people among whom they have lived 
from their childhood. The result of these combining 
influences is shown by the language of the address 
presented to me by the English settlers, and by the 
speeches of the Maori chiefs. 

The settlers said: ‘May it please your Excel- 
lency,—We, the European inhabitants of the Wal- 
mate and its vicinity, beg to offer you a cordial 
welcome to our district. Most of us are sons of the 
soil, few of whom have seen our fatherland ; but we 
assure your Excellency that we glory in being an 
integral part of the British nation ; while in attach- 
ment to the throne and person of our gracious 
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Sovereign, and in veneration for the British Constitu- 
tion, we yield to none of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

‘Your Excellency will be pleased to learn that 
from our earliest days we have always lived with our 
fellow subjects of the Maori race on terms of perfect 
amity. We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity 
of bearing testimony to their loyalty to Her Majesty’s 
Government; and we have every confidence that it 
will be maintained.’ 

On the other hand, the speeches of the Maori 
chiefs of the North were full of assurances of their 
devoted loyalty to the Queen; of their affection for 
their European neighbours; and of their obedience 
to the law. It is a significant fact that the only two 
petitions which they made to me were: (1) That 
towns should be founded in their districts, so that 
more Europeans might come to live among them, 
and trade with them; and (2) that gaols should 
be built in the north, ‘for the punishment of the 
evil doers of both races.’ The Resident Magistrates 
find small difficulty in carrying out the law in this 
part of the island, though they have no armed force 
at their disposal, and could do little without the 
support of the native chiefs. Mohi Tawhai (the 
principal chief of Hokianga) welcomed me in the 
following terms on my arrival at his river :— 
‘Welcome, O Governor! Behold your canoe now 
floating in the waters of Hokianga.! It is not now 


1 This is the Maori form of placing a river at the disposal of the 
Governor. 
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only that we have joined the Queen. We were 
devoted to her in former years, and still remain so. 
Welcome, O Governor! and bring peace to us your 
children, that your laws may be a garment to spread 
over us, and that we may live under the shelter of 
your laws.’ The other chiefs everywhere spoke to 
the same effect ; and their sentiments may be said to 
be summed up by Tiopira in the following terms :— 
‘Welcome, O Governor! in times of peace and quiet- 
ness. I have only one word for you: Love, Love, 
Love. All we want is peace and good-will,..... 
There is nothing we desire but that we should be all 
as one with the Europeans and the Government. 
Salutations to you, O Governor !” 

That these professions are sincere has been 
abundantly proved by those of the northern Maoris 
who have so freely shed their blood for the Queen, 
and without whose support the English (in all proba- 
bility) could hardly have held their ground in New 
Zealand during the first Maori War. And there are 
two eminently suggestive facts to record with respect 
to the altered feelings of those who fought against 
the Crown in that contest: 

(a) It will be remembered that the object of the 
firsts Maori War (1845-8), as also, indeed, mainly of 
the second War which began in 1860, was to dispute 
the sovereignty of the Queen as recognised by the 
Treaty of Waitangi. Heke and Kawiti, at the head 
of a portion of the Ngapuhis, commenced the first 
war by cutting down the flagstaff at Kororareka in 
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the Bay of Islands, for they regarded it as the 
symbol of the supremacy of the Crown. At the 
conclusion of the hostilities in the north it was not 
thought prudent (as I am informed) to replace this 
flagstaff; but a few years ago, Maihi Kawiti and 
others of our old enemies spontaneously re-erected 
it at their own expense and with their own labour ; 
at the same time tendering to the Government a large 
grant of their land as a sign of permanent peace and 
good-will. 

(6) When I visited, during my recent tour, the 
pah at Ohaiawai, in the attack on which, in July, 
1545, the British troops’ suffered a severe repulse, 
with heavy loss both in officers and men, I was much 
gratified to find that the Maoris who then fought 
against us had voluntarily, and entirely at their own 
cost, erected a pretty church among the now decayed 
palisades and rifle-pits; and that they had reserved 
the whole of the once fortified area as a cemetery, 
the natives who fell during the struggle having 
already been interred therein. When the Bishop of 
Auckland shall have consecrated this new burial- 
ground, the Maoris intend to remove into it the 
remains of our soldiers who now le in unmarked 
‘graves in the neighbouring forest, and to erect a 
monument over them; so that, as an aged Chief, 


? Consisting of detachments of the 58th, 96th, and 99th regiments 
and of seamen and marines from the men-of-war on the coast. An 
excellent account of the first Maori War, based on the Parliamentary 
Papers and official records, will be found in chapters 8 and 9 of Dr. 
Thomson's Story of New Zealand, published in London, 1859. 
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formerly conspicuous among our enemies, said to me, 
‘the brave warriors of both races, the white skin 
and the brown,—now that all strife between them is 
forgotten,—may sleep side by side until the end of 
the world.’ I question if there be a more touching 
episode in the annals of the warfare of even civilised 
nations in either ancient or modern times. 

It is, of course, well known that the Ngapuhis 
have always been the most powerful tribe in New 
Zealand, and that, about forty-five years ago, under 
their chief, Hongi Hika (who had been to England 
to request George IV. to assume the protectorate 
of New Zealand, and had been graciously received 
there), they invaded and overran the country of the 
Waikatos, whonf they defeated with great slaughter. 
Both in their public speeches at the Koreros, and in 
their more private conferences with myself and Mr. 
McLean, the leading Ngapuhi chiefs condemned in 
emphatic language the conduct of the ‘ King of the 
Waikatos’ (as they somewhat contemptuously style 
Tawhiao) in renouncing his allegiance to the Queen, 
and in virtually relapsing into heathenism by his adop- 
tion of the Hau-hau creed. This general sentiment 
was explained in one of the Maori speeches :—‘ Wel- 
come, O Governor! I rise to tell you that myself 
and my tribe are attached to the Queen and to the 
Government. I wish you to have no doubts respect- 
ing our loyalty. Other tribes will speak for them- 
selves. I speak on behalf of my own tribe. Do not 
suppose that I sympathise in any way with the 
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Waikato king. What has he done for me Pid 
thing at all. We are of one skin and of one blood, Sut 
our thoughts differ. The ancient trees of the forest 
[alluding to the chiefs of former days] have disap- 
peared ; we are a young people, growing up in their 
stead. From my youth up I have experienced no- 
thing but kindness from the Queen. ['The chief here 
took from his pocket a sovereign.| I hold in my 
hand the image of the Queen. It was this increased 
my civilisation, and supplied me with food and cloth- 
ing. Had it not been for this [i.e. for the progress of 
civilisation under the sovereignty of the Queen], I 
should have no food nor clothing. Why, then, should 
I recognise the Waikato king, or sympathise with 
him? I adhere to the law of the Queen.’ 

At the same time, the Ngapuhis signified their 
entire concurrence with the policy shadowed forth in 
several of my despatches, and adopted by the Colonial 
Government; i.e. ‘to make a peaceful arrangement, 
not inconsistent with the sovereignty of the Queen,’ 
with Tawhiao and his adherents; and to leave him 
undisturbed so long as he confines himself to his own 
immediate territory. While the Ngapuhis are willing 
to give their mediation and good offices (if requested 
by the Colonial Government) to maintain tranquillity, 
they assured me and Mr. McLean that ifTawhiao and 
his Waikatos should hereafter attack the English set- 
tlements, ‘the only feeling of the Ngapuhis, in the 
event of such violation of peace, would be to go in a 
body, and fight on behalf of the Government.’ 
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-'diir. Maning (the author of ‘Old New Zealand,’ 
amit now one of the Judges of the Native Land 
Court), who has lived among the Ngapuhis for forty 
years, assures me that they could still bring into 
the field ‘fully two thousand picked warriors.’ In 
his opinion, the Ngapuhis, unlike the rest of the 
Maoris, are not materially decreasing in numbers. 
He thinks, indeed, that, in the district of Hokianga, 
they have positively increased of late years. He 
ascribes this satisfactory result mainly to their im- 
proved and civilised habits of life; and to their 
general use of good food and clothing, which the sale 
of their timber, flax, and kauri gum enables them to 
procure from the English traders settled among them. 
Moreover, several of the leading chiefs make strenu- 
ous efforts to prevent the spread of indulgence in 
spirituous liquors and of other vices, which have 
everywhere proved fatal to savage or semi-civilised 
races. 

I may here mention that the leading Maori chiefs 
of the north, together with their wives, attended the 
ball which I gave at the Government House on the 
24th instant in honour of Her Majesty’s birthday. 
On that occasion, Kawiti and others of our former 
enemies were observed sitting near the widows of the 
Colonels who commanded the 58th and 96th regi- 
ments in the first Maori War, and in friendly conver- 
sation with several retired officers of those corps who 
have settled in the Colony.’ 

1 When one of the formerly hostile Maori chiefs was told that the 
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On the whole,—so far as any certainty can be 
said to exist respecting a country circumstanced as 
is New Zealand, and respecting such a race as the 
Maoris—the colonial authorities feel a confident 
assurance that permanent tranquillity will be main- 
tained in the north, and that they may rely not 
only on the friendship, but also, in case of need, on 
the active support of the Ngapuhis, the most power- 
ful native tribe. All those best acquainted with the 
Maoris believe that my visits to the principal clans 
have produced a good effect, and that the general 
sentiments of the natives were truly expressed in the 
waiata, or chant of welcome, with which I was 
received at Hokianga :—‘ Lo! now the Governor has 
at length arrived. My heart has longed to see him, 
—whom our tribes, far and near, have united to 
acknowledge and recognise in terms of friendship 
and love. Welcome, Q Governor! . . . In days gone 
by, the laws of God and the laws of the Queen 
stood side by side. Under the shadow of those laws 
our tribes take sweet repose, free from danger 
and surprise. Now at length the Governor has ap- 
peared. We see him in person. We speak with him 
face to face. Now, O Governor! this your presence 
at Hokianga will be the means of cementing in one 
bond of unity and fellowship the tribes of the 


widows of these colonels were in the ball-room, he asked to be pre- 
sented to them; and, bowing low, thus addressed them: ‘ Ladies, 
when I was young I fought against your gallant husbands; I am now 
old, and I hope that I shall ere long meet them in Paradise, for they 
avere indeed noble toas (warriors).’ 
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Pakeha and the tribes of the Maoris, so that they shall 
henceforth live together in peace and friendship under 
one law and under one Governor.’ 


An interesting scene took place at Wellington 
on the anniversary of the Queen’s accession, June 
20, 1870, in the ceremony of presenting the swords 
of honour sent out by Her Majesty as tokens of re- 
cognition of the valour and loyalty of Te Kepa, 
Ropata, Mokena, and four other loyal chiefs. The 
chiefs having advanced for the purpose of receiving 
the swords, the Governor, who was attended by his 
Ministers and Staff, said: 

‘My friendss Te Kepa, Ropata, and Mokena,— 
The Queen has sent out from England swords of 
honour to be presented to you and to certain other 
Maori chiefs, in recognition of your loyalty to her 
Crown, and of your gallant services in support of her 
Government and of the cause of law and order in 
New Zealand. Her Majesty has commanded me, as 
her representative, to invest you with these swords, 
as tokens of her royal favour. I now proceed to 
perform this honourable duty on this day, June 20, 
which is the 33rd anniversary of the accession of the 
Queen, who, soon after she ascended the throne of 
England, became, through the Treaty of Waitangi, 
the Sovereign also of this country. I am glad, more- 
over, to carry out the commands of our Queen, by 
bestowing on you these marks of distinction in the 
presence of the Ministers and other chief officers of 
the Government, and of many members of the Parlia- 
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ment. And now to you, Te Kepa, I deliver this 
sword. Never shall I forget how, when I went to 
Wanganui, in November, 1868, at a time of much 
danger and distress, and called upon your tribe again 
to take arms for the Queen and the law, reminding 
you of the dying words of your great chief and near 
kinsman, Hori Kingi te Anaua; never shall I forget, 
I say, how you, Te Kepa, sprang forward, with the 
gallant spirit of your ancestors, and declared that 
you were again ready to take the field. Since that 
day you have been almost constantly on active 
Service against the enemies of the Queen; and your 
march across this island, from Wanganui to Opotiki, 
in spite of many and great difficulties, is an exploit 
thoroughly appreciated both here and in England. 
You have been ably and bravely essisted by your 
friend Topia Turoa, on whom also a mark of the 
approval of the Queen’s Government will be hereafter 
bestowed. Te Kepa, here is your sword. It bears 
on the blade this inscription—‘ Given by Queen 
Victoria to Te Kepa for his unfailing loyalty and 
valour.’ May you long wear it in health and honour. 
To you, Ropata and Mokena, I now present, in the 
name of the Queen, these swords, which also bear 
your names and similar inscriptions with that pre- 
sented to Te Kepa. Your tribe, the Ngatiporou, have 
rivalled the Wanganuis in loyalty to the Crown, in 
goodwill to your English neighbours, and in gallantry 
in war. Your services in many a severe conflict on 
the East Coast since 1865, as well as at Ngatapa and 
elsewhere, and your late expedition through the 
Urewera country, are well known and thoroughly 
appreciated; and I am confident that you will con- 
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tmue your efforts, in co-operation with the other 
forces of the Government and with the other loyal 
Maori tribes, until peace shall have been permanently 
established throughout this island. Here, Ropata 
and Mokena, are your swords, presented to you by 
the Queen. May you also long wear them in health 
and honour. And now, my friends, I trust that the 
ceremony of this day may be auspicious, and that, 
by the blessing of God, before another anniversary of 
the Queen’s accession shall arrive, her heart may be 
gladdened with the tidings that the clouds of war and 
evil have passed away from this fair land, and that 
both races, the Pakeha and the Maori, are dwelling 
together under equal laws and in friendship and 
prosperity.’ 

Te Kepa Raygihiwhinui then replied in Maori, of 
which a verbatim translation is given :—O Queen Vic- 
toria! by the grace of God long may you live. May 
your children, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and the Princesses livelong. I thank Victoria, 
Queen of this world, for casting her eyes in this direc- 
tion, upon us, this dark-skinned people, this distant 
people. I thank the Queen heartily for sending 
me this proof of her love across the billows of the 
great sea. Here it is,—-the sickle with which evil is 
to be cut down. Your ancestors, the Kings, have been 
protected by God, and so also yourself. There you 
stand on the most sacred place of your ancestors—the 
Kings of great fame of old. And now you have 
caused the sun to shine over this our island. It is 
very good that the elder and younger brother should 
live together, as they did in the Ark. Afterwards, the 
elder and the younger brother were divided. Now, 
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in this year for the first time they are again united. 
I and my tribes are under the authority of the 
Queen. This was Hori Kingi’s last word to me, 
and to all his tribe: ‘ When I am gone, remain quiet 
under the authority of the Queen: be loyal to her.’ 
And to me especially he said: ‘Be strong in putting 
down evil, that peace may be secured in the future.’ 
Well, now that this pledge of your affection is here 
before me, I trust that peace will always be with 
you, O Queen Victoria! and with your children. 
May peace be with you, O Governor Bowen! with 
Lady Bowen, and your children. May peace be with 
the Government of New Zealand. Let love be in 
your hearts. 


To the Earl of Kimberley, Secretary of State for 

the Cotonies.' 
Government House, Wellington: August 23, 1870. 
My dear Lord, 

My plan of engaging the friendly clans to fight on 
the side of law and order, and to make roads through 
their own mountains and forests, while the so-called 
Maori King and his adherents were given to under- 
stand that they will be left undisturbed so long as 
they remain quiet within their own territory, was at 
first unpopular in many quarters. Indeed, a year 
ago, my Ministers and I were attacked in a portion 
of the Press for arming the loyal clans, making a 
peaceful arrangement with Tawhiao, and for refusing to 
proclaim martial law, or (under the peculiar circum- 


{ Lord Kimberley had succeeded Lord Granville at the Colonial 
Office. 
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stances of the Colony) to hang the Maori prisoners, 
unless proved guilty before the Supreme Court of 
murder or some other atrocity, in addition to carry- 
ing arms against the Government. But now our 
success has made the Parliament and public agree 
that we were right, and the result is almost perfect 
political quietude. 

The Maoris are certainly a most interesting race. 
As Scholars as well as Statesmen, your Lordship, Mr. 
Gladstone, and many of your colleagues would delight 
in seeing a Korero, or meeting of the natives. It is very 
Homeric. I send herewith photographs of my friends 
Te Kepa and Ropata, the chiefs who have fought so 
gallantly for the Crown since my appeal to them when 
I went to Wanganui in November 1868, at the time of 
the Poverty Bay massacre.! Te Kepa is a chief of very 
high birth, and can count his pedigree from the time 
when the Maoris, led by one of his ancestors, first 
landed in New Zealand about 600 years ago. He 
is very gentlemanlike in manners and appearance, and 
not darker than most Portuguese nobles. Indeed, 
if he were in a London drawing-room, people would 
ask ‘ Who is that distinguished foreign officer?’ The 
Duke of Edinburgh was much struck with him. 
When he dined with me to meet the Duke, he was 
suffering from inflammation in his eyes, caught 
through exposure in the field while in arms for the 
Queen. When the Duke expressed his regret for the 
suffering which his loyalty had brought on him, he ex- 

1 See above, page 334-85. 
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claimed to the interpreter: ‘Tell the Prince that I care 
not how soon I become even blind in fighting for his 
mother, now that mine eyes have seen the son of my 
Queen.’ Is not this the sort of speech that Cameron 
of Lochiel might have made to Charles Edward: @& 
Holyrood in 1745? Iam informed on high authority 
that the Queen was much interested and gratified by 
this incident.* 

I have had a very arduous task here, for I have 
had to contend with a very formidable outbreak of 
the Hau-haus (i.e. of the Maoris who have renounced 
their allegiance to the Queen, and relapsed into 
heathenism), without any aid from England, though 
there were lately as many insurgent Maoris in the 
field as during the period when there was an army of 
10,000 regular troops in this country. And, more 
recently, as will be seen from the New Zealand press, 
and from the debates in the New Zealand Parliament, 


1 Another incident occurred at the dinner referred to above. Among 
the loyal Maori chiefs invited to meet the Duke of Edinburgh was one 
of the original signers of the Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, and who had 
ever since been a firm friend of the English. One of the Anglican 
Bishops afterwards said to the Governor: ‘ Do jou know, sir, the 
antecedents of that old heathen?’ ‘No, my dear Bishop,’ was the 
reply, ‘ but I do know that he brought five hundred of his clansmen 
into the field to fight for the Queen, so I invited him to meet the 
‘¢Queen’s Son.’ ‘ Well,’ continued the Bishop, ‘ when I first arrived 
in New Zealand, that chief came to me and said that he wished to be 
baptized. I knew that he had two wives, so I told him that he must 
first persuade one of them to return to her family. He said he feared 
that would be difficult, but that he would see what could be done, and 
come back to me m two months. When he returned, he exclaimed, 
* Now, Missionary, you may baptize me, for I have only one wife.”” I 
asked, “ What have you done with our dear sister, your first wife ? ” 
He replied, smacking his lips, “ I have eaten her !"* 
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I have had to struggle with a very general spirit of 
disaffection to the Imperial Government, arising out of 
the removal of the last Imperial regiment while the 
native war was still raging, though the Colonial Parlia- 
Yhent had engaged to pay its entire cost. But I am 
thankful to say that I believe the worst 1s now over. 
The Hau-haus see that the colonists and loyal clans are 
too strong for them, and the Maoris generally believe 
that it will be more pleasant and profitable to trade 
with the English than to fight with them. On the 
other hand, the concession of the Imperial gua- 
rantee of the loan of a million sterling for colonial 
defences ; and, above all, the kindly and sympathetic 
language of the Secretary of State in his recent com- 
munications, are fast causing the revival of the old 
loyalty of New Zealand. 


To the Same. 
Government House, Wellington: September 24, 1870 
My dear Lord, 

IT am very grateful for your most kind and 
encouraging letter of July 17, which reached me 
by the last mail. I read to the Colonial Ministers 
those paragraphs in which you express your sympathy 
with this Colony and your appreciation of the very 
difficult position in which I am placed, further assur- 
ing the colonists that the policy of England ‘is not 3 
mere selfish one, but is believed to be really the best 
for the interests of the Colony itself’; and that « you. 
greatly admire the promptitude and energy, worthy 
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of men of Enghsh descent, with which the colonists 
have recently dealt with the native difficulty.’ These 
words had a most happy effect. Mr. Fox,’ the 
Prime Minister, and others of the leading public 
men here, say that they have a grateful recollection 
of the valuable assistance which you gave twenty 
years ago to the Canterbury Association, and, some- 
what later, towards the passing of the New Zealand 
Constitution Act. The concession of Lord Granville 
about the guarantee to the loan ; his personal courtesy 
to the New Zealand Commissioners in England; and, 
above all, the completely altered tone of the despatches 
from the Colonial Office during the last few months, 
had caused the tide of feeling here to turn; and now 
your letter has carried it to the flood. What is the 
immediate result ? Why, that even those who four or 
five months ago were all agog for separation from 
England, and annexation to the United States, are 
now loyal again, and the Ministers asked me to in- 
clude in the Prorogation Speech a congratulation to 
the Parliament on the cordial relations re-established 
with the mother-country! It is national sympathy 
and not dry logic which keeps a great Empire 


1 Now Sir Wilham Fox, K.C.MG. Sir George Bowen was his 
guest in November, 1868, at Rangitike1, some thirty miles from 
Wanganui, but only one mile from a large village of Hau-haus, who 
‘plainly told Mr. Fox that they would mse and kill him and all the 
other Pakehas in the district 1f so ordered by King Tawhiao.’ In the 
following year Sir G. Bowen was again the guest of Sir W. Fox, when 
the Governor and his Prime Minister rode together from Wanganui to 
Taranaki through the country recently laid waste by Titokowaéru, but 
‘where they were loyally received by Hone Pihama, and other chiefs 
formerly in rebellion. 
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together; and, whatever may be the future destiny 
of the British Colonies, all would allow it to be a 
grave misfortune to permit the separation to be so 
precipitated, or matters so to ‘drift,’ as to produce 
in Australasia the bitter and lasting rancour against 
England so long prevalent in America. 


In a recent letter (1889) to an English Statesman, 
Sir G. Bowen wrote as follows :— . 


‘I have always retained a deep sense of the 
steady support which I received from Lord Kimberley 
on all occasions, and especially during the manifold 
difficulties which I had to encounter while Governor 
of New Zealand. Other Governors have expressed a 
similar feeling. Above all, the greatest of our living 
Proconsuls, the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, once 
made to me this striking remark: “ While Lord 
Kimberley was Secretary of State I always felt, in 
difficult times, like a man fighting with a strong wall 
at his back.” ’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


FINAL CLOSE OF THE TEN YEARS’ WAR-——THE GOVERNOR’S RIDE 
THROUGH THE INTERIOR OF THE NORTH ISLAND FROM 
WELLINGTON TO AUCKLAND—SUBMISSION OF THE FORMER 
REBELS—ALBERT VICTOR POMARE—LETTER TO SIR T. M. 
BIDDULPH-——MAORI MEMBERS IN THE COLONIAL PARLIAMENT. 


THE just and politic measures of the Government 
and Parliament, and the gallantry of the colonial 
forces, both English and native,‘ finally brought 
to a close, towards the end of 1870, the Maori 
war, which had lasted as long as the war of Troy—- 
for ten years since 1860. As it was remarked 
at the time: ‘a judicious mixture of firmness and 
conciliation has at length subdued those formidable 
foemen :— 


Quos neque Tydides nec Larisseus Achilles, 
Non anni domuere decem, non mille carine : } 


That is, whom neither Generals Cameron and Chute, 
with their army of 10,000 regular troops, nor the 
strong squadron of men-of-war, with its naval brigade 
on shore, had succeeded in conquering during the 
war of the last ten years.’ 

Subjoined are reports of the Governor’s visits to 
the lately disturbed districts : 


1 Virgil, #n., II. 197. 
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Zo the Earl of Kimberley. 


Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 
December 12, 1871. 


My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I proceeded by 
sea to Wanganui on November 27th ult., and re- 
turned thence to Wellington overland on the 5th 
instant. 

The immediate cause of this expedition was the 
invitation of the provincial and municipal authorities, 
and also of the Maori chiefs of the district, that I 
should open the iron bridge which has now been 
completed over the river Wanganui. This is an im- 
portant public work, being only about one hundred 
and twenty feet shorter than London Bridge. It 
was designed by the eminent civil engineer, Mr. 
George Robert Stephenson; and the materials were 
chiefly constructed in England, but they were put 
together and erected on the spot by a colonial con- 
tractor. 

It will be recollected that Wanganui is one of the 
earliest European settlements in New Zealand, dating 
from 1842. Situated near the mouth of the principal 
river, and in the centre of the most fertile districts in 
the western portion of the Province of Wellington, it 
would have made rapid progress had it not been for 
the almost constant Maori wars and disturbances 
which have frequently threatened its very existence. 
However, the town, situated on the right bank of the 
navigable river Wanganui, and about four miles from 
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the sea, already contains nearly four thousand 
European inhabitants; and, now that permanent 
tranquillity appears to have been established, it has 
every prospect of a successful future. On the left 
bank, nearly opposite the town, is Putiki, the prin- 
cipal kainga of the great Maori clan of the Wanga- 
nuis, of which Te Kepa is the leading chief. 

In my reply to the address of the settlers, I spoke 
as follows: ‘This, gentlemen, is my third visit to 
Wanganui. I have not forgotten that, in the address 
presented to me on the occasion of my first visit, in 
November, 1868, you expressed your regret that I 
‘“‘should have arrived among you at a time when a 
native Insurrection was raging within a few miles of 
this town, and when your hearts were saddened by 
the loss of no inconsiderable number of your fellow 
settlers, who had gallantly shed their blood in the 
defence of the throne and of their adopted country.” 
Permit me now to congratulate you on the very 
striking improvement which has taken place in the 
condition and prospects of your town and district 
during the brief period of the last three years. In 
November, 1868, a formidable rebellion had broken 
out in your immediate neighbourhood, and the rebels, 
after devastating the whole country to the west, 
had advanced to within ten miles of your suburbs. 
Under these circumstances, I came among you my- 
self, having been assured that my presence at that 
perilous crisis would prove of public advantage, espe- 
cially in stimulating the zeal of your Maori allies, 
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who, indeed, headed by the gallant Te Kepa, took 
up arms at my call. 

‘My second visit to Wanganui was in September, 
1869, when I rode overland from this town to Patea. 
All pressing danger had then passed away, but there 
still existed a general feeling of insecurity. Now, on 
my third visit, I find that the wisdom and firmness of 
the Legislature, ably seconded by the gallantry of our 
local forces, both European and Native, and by the 
public spirit of the population at large, have esta- 
blished what I trust will prove permanent tranquillity 
and confidence. The settlements laid waste by the 
rebels have been reoccupied and extended; and a 
public coach is now running from Wanganui to 
Taranaki, throagh the country which four years ago 
could not be safely traversed even by a very large 
force of Imperial and Colonial troops. The facts to 
which I have referred are well known to all who now 
hear me; but it seems expedient to place them on 
record for the benefit of those at a distance who are 
deeply interested in the welfare of New Zealand.’ 

The address of the natives was read on the bridge 
by the gallant Te Kepa, surrounded by the chiefs 
and clansmen of his tribe. He wore his uniform as 
a major in the Colonial Militia, and the sword of 
honour presented to him by the Queen. During 
my stay at Wanganui, on this as on former occasions, 
I paid a special visit to the Maoris at their own 
kainga of Putiki, and was again received with the 
customary war dance and chants of welcome. In 
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the Korero which followed, and which was attended 
by several chiefs recently in arms against the Crown, 
all the speeches were of the most loyal and peaceful 
character ; and I was assured that I might always 
rely on the active support, alike in peace and in war, 
of the Maori clans which have already fought so long 
and so bravely for the Queen. 

The Maoris asked permission to row Lady Bowen 
and myself, together with my family and suite, in 
their war-canoes up the beautiful Wanganui River. 
Except in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
no Europeans have as yet settled on its banks, but 
they are studded with picturesque native villages, 
at each of which the Governor and his party were 
greeted with shouts and songs of weloome. At night 
we encamped under tents at one or other of these 
kaingas, our Maori hosts gathering for us the flower- 
ing shrubs of their country, which form a soft, elastic, 
and fragrant couch. The scenery of the upper part 
of the Wanganui River resembles in many of its 
features that of the Rhine between Cologne and 
Mannheim. The old towns and castles are, of course, 
wanting here, but the vegetation of Germany is far 
surpassed by the magnificent and almost tropical 
juxuriance of the New Zealand forests. Nothing can 
be more striking and suggestive than the sight of a 
fleet of Maori war-canoes, such as that which conveyed 
and escorted us. The prow and stern of each cance 
ends in a highly curving peak, carved in fantastic 
shapes, gay with streaming pennons of divers colours, 
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and profusely decorated with the feathers of the kiwi 
(Apteryz) and albatross. Each canoe is rowed by 
from twenty to fifty kilted warriors, while in the 
midst stands a chief, with the spear (tazeka) and 
greenstone sceptre (mere punamu) of his rank, guid- 
ing and encouraging his clansmen by voice and gesture, 
and marking the time for the rhythmical stroke of the 
paddles and for the wild chants with which it is 
accompanied.’ 

Although all is now calm and peaceful on the 
Wanganui River, it will be recollected that much 
sharp fighting took place on its banks in both the 
first and second Maori Wars, and especially in the 
years 1864 and 1865. In the early part of the 
former year a l&rge party of Hau-haus from the in- 
terior attempted to descend the river, with the object 
of sacking and burning the town; but they were 
met and utterly defeated by the loyal Maoris in the 
fiercely contested battle of Moutoa (May 14, 1864). 
A handsome monument has been erected in the 
market-place of Wanganui by the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Wellington, to the memory of the Maoris 
who fell at Moutoa.? 

On my return last week overland from Wanganui 
to Wellington, I found everything tranquil and pros- 
perous, where, on my previous journey through the 


1 A sketch of a Maori war-canoe is given in the frontispiece to Sir 
George Grey’s Polynesian Mythology. 

? A full account of the fighting near Wanganui in 1864 and 1865 will 
be found in Sir W. Fox’s War in New Zealand, chaps. 9 and 14, and 
in the Parliamentary Papers of those years. 
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Bame districts in November, 1868, all was confusion 
and terror. The colonists are everywhere improving 
their homesteads and steadily extending their farms ; 
while the Maoris, who were recently on the point of 
coming to blows among themselves respecting the 
ownership of some land at Horowhenua, near Otaki, 
have listened to the advice and exhortations of myself 
and of Mr. McLean, and agreed to submit their pre- 
tensions to arbitration. 


The above and some shorter tours were followed 
by Sir G. Bowen’s ride through the interior of the 
North Island, which was regarded at the time as 
another turning-point in the history of the Colony. 
He reported (April 1, 1872): : 

‘I propose to ride across the centre of the North 
Island, from Wellington to Auckland, by Napier, the 
great central lake of Taupo, the Hot Lakes, and the 
Waikato. This journey will probably occupy from a 
fortnight to three weeks, and much of it will neces- 
sarily be of a very rough nature, as lying beyond the 
limits to which colonisation has hitherto extended. 
But it is expected by those who know the Maoris 
best, that a visit from the representative of the 
Queen to the native tribes of the central interior will 
be productive of much political advantage; while 
confidence in England as to the permanent tranquillity 
of New Zealand will be confirmed when it is known 
that the Governor has himself crossed in safety so 
many of the recently hostile and disaffected districts,’ 
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The following letters give some description of this 
anxious but very important journey : 


To R. G. W. Herbert, Esq., Permanent Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 


Lake of Taupo, New Zealand: April 9, 1872. 
My dear Herbert, 

I wrote to you from Wellington on the eve of my 
departure on my overland journey to Auckland 
through the centre of this island and the heart of the 
native districts. Many persons, although all agree- 
ing on the great importance of the Governor under- 
taking this expedition, felt anxious about its diffi- 
culties and dangers; and, as I told you, I was not 
myself without some presentiment of evil. But this 
day I have the great happiness of writing officially to 
Lord Kimberley from the shores of the great central 
lake of Taupo; which was as little known to the 
first settlers of New Zealand thirty years ayo as the 
great lakes in the interior of Africa are now known 
to the Europeans resident at Alexandria and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Moreover, until within the last 
few months, the natives of these central districts were 
devoted to the so-called Maori King, and (with the 
single exception of the Chief Poihipi, the friend and 
guide of the late Lt. Meade!) they were hostile to 
the Queen and to all white men. In 1869, they joined 
the rebel leader Te Kooti, when there was much 
hard fighting at Tokano and elsewhere (as described 


1 See the excellent account of his adventures in A Ride through 
New Zealand, by Li. the Hon. H. Meade, R.N. 
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in my despatches at the time), between the insur- 
gents and the colonial forces, and the loyal clans 
led by the gallant Te Kepa. Last night I slept at 
Opepe, ten miles from my present quarters; where 
in June, 1869, a detachment of the colonial forces 
was surprised and slaughtered by Te Kooti; and I 
have been received with shouts of joy and welcome in 
the country where Lt. Meade had literally (as he says 
in his book) ‘to ride for his life.’ The chiefs and 
tribes so lately in arms against the Queen, assure me 
that they are now convinced of the good intentions 
towards them of my Government, and that their true 
interest is to live in peace and harmony with the 
colonists. They are quite clamorous to be employed 
on the roads which are gradually but surely creeping 
up from the coast into their mountain fastnesses, 
and which will soon render all future rebellions 
practically impossible. Several chiefs have taken con- 
tracts for making, by the labour of their clansmen, 
the road of ninety miles from the port of Napier to 
Lake Taupo. Half of it is already finished; and, 
strange and incredible as such a statement would 
have been only two years ago, it will be completed 
within six months from this date; and a coach, 
subsidised by the Government, will then run twice 
a week into the heart of the (lately) rebel coun- 
try. The Lake of Taupo is of about the same size 
(200 square miles of water) with the Lake of Geneva, 
which it much resembles. From the hut in which I 
am now writing, there is a glorious view across its 
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waters to the burning mountain of Tongariro (6,200 
feet) and the peak of Ruapehu (9,200 feet high), 
both covered with snow, and glittering in the bright 
sunshine and pellucid air. To-morrow I cross over to 
Tokano, the scene of the fiercely contested battle of 
October, 1869, but where our late enemies are now 
assembled to give me an enthusiastic welcome. They 
hike seeing the Governor coming among them with 
only one aide-de-camp, two officers of the Colonial 
Government, and a few mounted orderlies. There is 
nothing in Italy finer than the scenery through which 
we have been riding during the last few days. On 
our return from Tokano, we shall continue our ride 
overland to Auckland, a ride of about a fortnight now, 
but which will‘e a drive of four or five days before 
long.. The Maoris are waiting outside for a Korero 
with the Governor, so I must conclude. 


P.S. The speeches of the Maori chiefs were quite 
enthusiastically loyal. They placed their villages, 
their lands, their arms, everything they have, at the 
disposal of the Queen, and of the Governor, ad vendre 
et a pendre, in the sentiment of the old French 
saying. 

To the Earl of Kimberley. 


Lake of Taupo, New Zealand: April 12, 1872. 
My dear Lord, 


My last despatches will have informed your 
Lordship of my intended journey across the centre 


1 Now, in 1889, railways run over most of the country through 
which Sir G. Bowen rode in 1872. 
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of this island; to which great importance is attached 
on public grounds; and also of my successful 
arrival at the great central lake (or as the Maoris 
call it, ‘Sea ’—Moana) of Taupo. 

On the 9th ultimo I wrote that, after an enthu- 
siastic reception by the Maoris at the north end of 
the Jake, one of whom, Poihipi, is among the few 
survivors of the chiefs who signed, in 1840, the 
treaty of Waitangi, ceding the sovereignty of New 
Zealand to the British Crown, I was about to cross 
over to Tokano at the south end, where a large 
number of those lately in arms against the Queen 
were assembled to give their submission. I received 
a still more enthusiastic greeting from these ex-rebels, 
who assured me that they had returfied to Christian- 
ity as well as to their allegiance to the Queen, a fact 
which they wished to prove by quoting largely 
(though not at all in a profane tone or manner) 
from Scripture; stating, for example, that they 
should be admitted to favour ‘like the labourers 
who came in at the eleventh hour,’ and hoping that 
the Government would act on the principle of the 
text, ‘that there is more joy in Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety-and-nine just 
persons who need no repentance.’ Herman Merivale 
says somewhere that colonists bear no malice, how- 
ever fierce their temporary quarrels, against ‘Downing 
Street,’ as they always call the Colonial Office; and 
really Maori rebels seem to be equally forgiving. 
One chief, who was our guide at the south end 
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of the Lake, had lost an eye and a hand in fighting 
against our forces; and one old chieftaimess, who 
was almost too affectionate in her welcome to me, 
had lost a brother and two sons in the war. I 
addressed the assembled warriors at some length, 
fully explaining the gracious intentions of my 
Government; and I was answered in very loyal 
speeches. The chiefs said that they had only the 
following requests to make: 1. To have ‘ Queen’s 
flays’ (i.e. Union Jacks) to hoist in all their Pahs, 
instead of the rebel, or Hau-hau, flags, which they 
have everywhere destroyed. 2. That a township 
might be founded on the shores of the Lake, and 
called ‘ Bowen,’ after my name. 3. That they might 
be employed if making roads through their own 
country. 4. That the Government would place a 
steamer on the lake, so that there might be easy 
access to all their settlements for the officers of 
Government, and for colonists desirous to lease or 
buy portions of their land. It will be easily under- 
stood that no objection was made on my part to any 
of these requests. 

I rode from Tokano to the beautiful Lake 
Rotoaira at the foot of the burning mountain of 
Tongariro. This is, speaking geographically, one of 
the most interesting spots in New Zealand, for here 
nearly all the principal rivers of the North Island 
have their sources within a few miles of each other: 
the Waikato flowing to the north, the Wanganui to 
the south, and so forth. I was reminded of that 
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famous pass in Pindus, whence flow the Achelous, 
the Peneus, the Haliacmon, and the other chief rivers 
of Northern Greece, and where Aristzus 


Omnia sub magna labentia flumina terra 
Spectabat diversa locis.1 —_—_____— 


From the south end of the Lake of Taupo 
stretches away a vast extent of rich and beautiful 
plains and valleys at present almost without a single 
inhabitant of any race. But now that peace is firmly 
established, the sheep-farmers are already in treaty 
with the native owners for leases enabling them to 
depasture stock. As I rode along in the shadow of 
the mighty Tongariro with one of the Maori lords of 
the soil, he said that he had lived to see many 
changes, and that he still hoped to see the primeval 
forests felled; the fair plains and valleys before us 
dotted with tens of thousands of sheep and cattle; 
Enghsh steamers rushing over the lakes; English 
towns and villages springing up on the banks of the 
rivers; so that the sale and rents of his domains 
might enable him to spend his old age in comfort, 
and to educate his children in the language and 
learning of the English. I thought of Longfellow’s 


*‘ Hiawatha :’ 
I beheld too in that vision 


All the secrets of the future, 

Of the distant days that shall be. 
I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people, 


1 Virgil, Georg. IV. 866. 
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Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tonguea, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 

Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 


From Lake Taupo Sir G. Bowen continued his ride 
through the territories of the native clans to Auckland. 
On May 158, 1872, he wrote to Lord Kimberley : 


‘I have now the satisfaction of reporting that the 
second half was as prosperous as the first half of my 
expedition; and that I reached Auckland on the 
24th ultimo, at the end of what has been truly called 
‘an important and memorable journey.” All those 
who are best acquainted with the Maoris and with 
this country generally agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed in the annexed leading article of one of the 
principal journals of New Zealand : 

‘« The tour overland through the extensive tract 
of country chiefly owned and occupied by the native 
tribes of New Zealand, which has just been accom- 
plished so successfully by His Excellency Governor 
Sir G. F. Bowen, will go farther to reassure the 
people of England with respect to the satisfactory 
settlement of the native difficulty than a thousand 
arguments and ex parte statements on the subject. 
Throughout the entire distance traversed by His 
Excellency and the few attendants who accompanied 
him from Wellington northward till they reached the 
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Upper Waikato, the most cheerful demonstrations 
of welcome and good-will were everywhere accorded 
to the Queen’s representative. Not only by the in- 
fluential chiefs who remained firm in their allegiance 
to the European cause in days gone by, when the 
Colony stood so much in need of their assistance, but 
by many who were at one time prominent leaders 
among the most determined of our enemies, the same 
hearty desire was expressed that the past should be 
forgotten, and that all occasion for differences between 
the races should be carefully guarded against for the 
future.” ’ 


The Earl of Kimberley to Sir G. Bowen. 
Downing Street: August 21, 1872. 
Sir, 

I have to acknowledge your despatch of the 9th 
April, written from the Lake of Taupo, in the course 
of your expedition from Wellington to Auckland, 
and your further despatch of the 15th of May, an- 
nouncing the completion of your journey. 

I have much pleasure in congratulating you upon 
the success of this expedition, and upon the satis- 
factory evidences which you received at each place 
of the intentions and disposition of the Maoris. 

These despatches afford striking confirmation of 
the success of the native policy adopted by your 
Government. : 


The following letter will be read with special 
interest : 
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To Major-General Sir T. M. Biddulph, K.C.B., 
Private Secretary to the Queen. 


; Wellington: August 12, 18732. 
My dear Sir, 


In your last letter to me, you were good enough 
to say you would like to hear occasionally about the 
welfare and progress of Albert Victor Pomare,' the 
Maori boy whom the Queen supports at the Orphan 
Home near Auckland. I was lately there, and made 
it my business to visit this interesting child at his 
school, and to see him elsewhere. He is in excellent 
health and seems quite happy. The matron and 
teachers of the Orphan Home, as also Lady Martin 
(the wife of the late Chief Justice), Mrs. Cowie (the 
wife of the Bishop of Auckland), and other ladies 
who visit and manage it, all speak in high terms of 
the good conduct and good disposition of the little 
Albert, and of his general progress. All recommend 
that he should remain where he is for at least two 
years more; and [I entirely concur in this view. He 
is very grateful to his royal benefactress; and, as 
I mentioned in a former letter, the great clan of 
the Ngapuhis, to which he belongs (and which is as 
powerful in New Zealand as the Campbells are in 
Scotland), has a loyal and dutiful sense of Her 
Majesty’s bounty to a child of the clan. 

It appears from your last letter, that you take an 
interest in the progress of affairs in New Zealand ; 
and, indeed (if I mistake not), some members of 

1 The orphan son of a loyal Maori chief. 
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your family took an active part in the foundation of 
this Colony. Accordingly, I venture to send you a 
brief account of my late journey from Wellington to 
Auckland, across the central Highlands, and through 
the recently hostile districts. This account was 
drawn up from notes taken at the time by one of 
the officers of the Government who accompanied 
me. 

My journey overland is considered by all the best 
judges to be a fresh turning point in the history of 
this Colony, and to afford the best proof of the 
establishment of permanent tranquillity. Soon after 
my arrival in New Zealand in 1868, I pointed out in 
my early despatches to the Secretary of State (many 
of which have been presented to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment) that the state of the Maori Highlands at the 
present day closely resembles in many respects that 
of the Scotch Highlands one hundred and fifty years 
ago. The Maori clans were lately divided into the 
loyal subjects of the Queen, on one side, and, on the 
other, the followers of the so-called ‘ Maori King ’—a 
sort of Polynesian ‘ Lord of the Isles ’"—just as the 
Scotch clans were formerly divided into Hanoverians 
and Jacobites. I saw that the policy which gradually 
pacified the Scotch Highlands would prove to be the 
proper policy for this country also; and it has been 
adopted by the Colonial Government and Parliament. 
We are steadily pursuing the system of Marshal 
Wade in opening up the country by roads, and of 
Lord Chatham, in employing the disaffected clans on 
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public works, and in regiments and companies raised 
for the Crown. About three thousand Maoris, most 
of whom were lately in arms against us, are now 
garrisoning posts for the Government, or are working 
on the roads, which open up their own mountains 
and forests, and will soon render rebellion impossible 
in the future. Everywhere in the recently hostile 
country I was received as the representative of the 
Queen with the most loyal and cordial respect; and 
saw the ‘ Union Jack,’ the symbol of submission to 
the authority of Her Majesty, hoisted by the natives 
themselves over the pads (i.e. fortified Maori villages) 
where the rebel flag had floated for several years. 
There was one very striking scene of this nature. 
One pah in thé interior of this island is held by an 
old chief, who had the reputation of being a sullen 
and obstinate rebel; and as my route lay about half- 
a-mile from it, I was advised by the loyal chiefs to 
pass it by without a visit. However, when my little 
cavalcade of five or six horsemen came in sight on 
the brow of the nearest hill, we saw the ‘ Union 
Jack’ run up at the flag-staff; while from the tree- 
ferns, palms, and all the beautiful and semi-tropical 
underwood of the New Zealand forests around us, 
a number of the clansmen sprang up, not in mute 
defiance like the clansmen of Roderick Dhu, in the 
famous scene of the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ but with 
the soft musical tones of the Haere Mai, the Maori 
chant of welcome. Soon afterwards, the old chief 
himself came forward, and welcomed me to his 
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country with that dignified courtesy which Maoris 
and Red Indians know so well how to assume. 

In fact, the feeling in favour of a native king is 
fast dying out here, just as Jacobitism died out in 
Scotland a hundred years ago. And as the Far- 
quharsons, Mackenzies, and other Highland clans, 
once Jacobite, are now enthusiastically attached to 
the House of Hanover, so many of the Maori tribes, 
once ‘ Hau-hau,’ or rebel, are now loyally (in their 
own phrase) ‘reposing under the shadow of the 
Queen.’ 

Anthony Trollope is now visiting New Zealand. 
It is to be wished that he may do for the Maoris 
what Walter Scott did for the Highlanders, and 
Fenimore Cooper for the Red Indians. He might 
find here materials for several novels, which would 
preserve the memory of a very interesting race. I 
visited again on my recent tour the famous Hot 
Lakes and springs (resembling the geysers of Iceland) 
which I visited in 1870 with the Duke of Edinburgh. 
His Royal Highness has left a most favourable im- 
pression behind him in New Zealand, and is regarded 
with affectionate respect alike by the colonists and 
by the natives, who often ask after the ‘son of the 
Queen.’ I may here mention that (as I have officially 
reported to Lord Kimberley) the intelligence of the 
illness of the Prince of Wales called forth throughout 
New Zealand a general sympathy, which proves (if, 
indeed, any proof were wanting) the strength of the 
loyal attachment of all classes in this community to 
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the Crown and to the Royal Family. I appointed by 
proclamation a day of general thanksgiving for his 
Royal Highness’s recovery ; and it was observed as in 
England. It was everywhere kept as a close holiday ; 
and appropriate services were held in the churches 
of all the religious communions, and attended by 
crowded congregations. I added in my official de- 
spatch to Lord Kimberley : 

‘It has been remarked here that in the old French 
Monarchy the children of the Sovereign were called 
the children of France (les enfans de France); and 
that although the English people do not use the same 
graceful phrase, they feel thoroughly the sentiment 
which it expresses. It has been my agreeable duty 
to report in several previous despatches, the enthu- 
siastic welcome with which the Duke of Edinburgh 
was received in New Zealand on his visits in 1869 
and in 1870; and I now assure your Lordship, that 
it has been truly observed in the public press that 
there is scarcely a household in this Colony in which 
the illness of the Prince of Wales was not deplored 
almost as would be that of an honoured relative.’ 


To the Earl of Kimberley. 


Government House, Wellington, New Zealand: 
September 7, 1872. 


My Lord, 
I have now the honour to forward a translation of 
the report, sent to the Colonial Government by the 
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Maoris present, of a great native meeting held in last 
July at one of the places lately visited by me, viz. 
Mataahu, near the East Cape, the kainga, or settle- 
ment, of Ropata te Wahawaha, the principal warrior 
of the powerful clan of the Ngatiporos, and one of the 
six chiefs to whom the Queen has presented swords of 
honour. 

The main object of this meeting was to erect, with 
great ceremony, a flagstaff, and to hoist on it the 
‘Queen’s flag ’—i.e. the Union Jack—-in token of the 
permanent establishment of peace, and of the return 
of the entire native population of the East Coast from 
rebellion to their allegiance to the Crown, and from 
the Hau-hau fanaticism to Christianity. There were 
also carried by the representatives of che several clans 
other banners bearing devices symbolical of the 
loyalty and Christian faith of the Maori people. 

The speeches of the leading Maori chiefs present 
at the meeting will repay perusal; especially that of 
Ropata te Wahawaha, who wore his uniform as a 
major in the Colonial Militia, and the sword of honour 
presented to him by the Queen for his long-continued 
services in the field in support of Her Majesty’s 
authority and the cause of law and order. He began 
in these words: 

‘To all the tribes and chiefs I offer thanks be- 
cause we have all met here together to witness the 
raising of our “‘ Power ” (the flagstaff ), and the sign of 
our union in this our great security, and to enable me 
to show you these swords, which you have not before 
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had an opportunity of seeing. These swords are a 
mark of honour from the Queen for your steadfast 
loyalty to her; a token of her love and approbation 
conferred upon you for your bravery in putting down 
the evil and upholding the good ; and this flag also is 
a token of the support afforded you by the Govern- 
ment for your bravery in suppressing evil.’ 

After explaining the position of the Maoris at the 
present time, and exhorting them to peace and union, 
he concluded his address as follows: 

‘Let us all rejoice and be glad under this our 
flag (the Queen’s flag), because we are able to breathe 
freely during this period of rest and security under 
the protection of this new power. Therefore, let us 
also be energetfc and active in making roads in our 
districts, erecting schools for our children, building 
churches, and promoting Christianity; and let us 
also hold on to the law as a protecting fence round 
about us. 

‘Now I have explained to you, O ye people, the 
objects of our present assembling together, and which 
may be condensed under two heads: First, the 
command of Christ to deny ourselves, take up our 
cross, and follow Him. We shall then be His children 
indeed, and co-heirs with Him in His kingdom. Tak- 
ing up the cross, we should pray always, both in 
prosperity and in adversity. 

‘Secondly ; this is our power and strength (mana) 
which waves above us [i.e. the British flag]. If we 
do good we shall by it be increased and exalted; but 
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if we do evil—that is, if we return to Hau-hau prac- 
tices and principles, or take up arms without due 
legal authority—we shall be crushed entirely. 

‘God preserve the Queen, and you, her people, 
and take you under His divine protection.’ 

It will be further seen that the ceremony ended 
by the natives opening a subscription among them- 
selves for the erection of a new school-house for their 
children. 


The admission of Maori members into the Colonial 
Parliament—an important political measure always 
strongly advocated by Sir G. Bowen—is referred to 
in the subjoined despatch : 


To the Same. 


Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 
October 21, 1872. 
My Lord, 

In my despatch of September 20th ultimo, and 
on previous occasions, I have reported that the ex- 
periment of admitting Maori members to the House 
of Representatives had proved completely successful, 
and that it had been decided to admit them also to 
the Executive and Legislative Councils ;—a resolution 
approved by all parties, both within and without the 
Legislature. 

As your Lordship is aware, the Maoris in the 
House of Representatives are elected by their country- 
men ; but as the members of the Executive and Legis- 
lative Councils are nominated by the Governor, the 
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selection from among the principal Maori clans and 
chiefs was a matter of delicacy, requiring careful con- 
sideration. With the advice of my Ministers, I have 
now summoned to the Executive Council two of the 
leading Maori members of the House of Representa- 
tives ; and to the Legislative Council— 

(1) Mokena Kohere, of Waiapu, in the province 
of Auckland, a chief of high rank and commanding 
influence in the great clan of the Ngatiporos, and 
who was recently presented by Her Majesty with a 
sword of honour for his long and gallant services in 
fighting for the Crown during the second Maori War. 

(2) Wiremu Tako Ngatata, of Waikanae in the 
province of Wellington, the foremost chief of the clan 
of the Ngatiawas. When the first English colonists, 
under the auspices of the New Zealand Company, 
arrived in this country in 1840, they found this chief 
living in a pah on what is now the site of the city of 
Wellington. Together with his friend and relative, 
the celebrated Te Puni (whose death was recently 
lamented by both races), Wiremu Tako Negatata 


1 Sur G. Bowen reported (December 24, 1870) that ‘ the Government 
ordered a public funeral for Te Puni. Several of the colonial Ministers 
and other leading settlers of all pohtical parties were pall-bearers, to- 
gether with the principal clansmen of the deceased; the Bishop of 
Wellington read the Burial Service of the Church of England; Mr. 
McLean, the Minister for Native Affairs, delivered an eloquent address 
in Maori; and the Volunteer Rifles and Artillery fired the customary 
miltary salutes over the grave of the old warrior. Several of the 
colonial journals have made appropriate cominents on the death of 
Te Puni. The subjoined extract will suffice to show the general 
sentiment: “The old settlers of Wellington did themselves honour in 
paying the last mark of rcepect to Te Puni; and the Government 
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cordially welcomed the early settlers, made over to 
them large grants of land, and protected them from 
the attacks of the hostile natives. I have already 
borne my testimony to the assistance which he afforded 
to me personally at the very critical period of the 
dangerous outbreak on the West Coast of this island 
in 1868. 

Both of the above-mentioned chiefs are universally 
recognised as good representatives of their race. 
They have taken their seats in the Legislative Council, 
and have already begun to show, like their country- 
men in the other Chamber, an intelligent and active 
interest in the debates, and in the general business of 
the Parliament. 

A Government interpreter is always present in 
both Houses tu translate the speeches of the Maori 


deserves thanks for assistance, without which it would have been im- 
possible to carry out the arrangements for the funeral 2n so satisfactory 
amanner. The frank acknowledgment of Te Puni’s claims upon the 
gratitude of the colonists, and the manner in which they were alluded 
to by Mr. McLean, must have had a very gratifying effect on the 
Maoris who were present, and may exercise a salutary influence in 
other places. The ceremony in itself was stmking and suggestive ; 
vigorous civilisation laying the head of decaying barbarism 1n the earth 
gently and with reverence ; not (as is usual in the case of the aborigines 
of other countries) with rude and careless contempt. Te Puni’s burial 
in European fashion, with Europeans standing round his grave, and 
European guns firing over it, 1s typical of the not distant time when 
all the savage powers of obstruction yet latent among the Maoris will 
be buried in a similar manner, and the work of colonisation will proceed 
uninterrupted. It also suggests the thought of another hour, sooner or 
later to arrive, when the last Maori will be laid to his rest by European 
hands; and his race, sa remarkable for its chequered character of 
good and evil—so much that is noble and striking, and so much that 
is savage and revolting—will remain only in the history and traditions 
of the past.”’’ 
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members sentence by sentence. They rarely speak, 
except on questions of land tenure, native laws and 
customs, and other subjects with which they are per- 
fectly acquainted; and they are always heard with 
respect and attention by their English colleagues. 

There can be no doubt that the admission of 
Maoris to the Executive Council and to the Parlia- 
ment has been felt by them as a proof that they 
are now regarded as having equal rights with the 
colonists. It was a most salutary measure. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


OFFICIAL TOURS IN THE SOUTH ISLAND——-CANTERBURY—JOHN 
ROBERT GODLEY—THE ‘CANTERBURY PILGRIMS ’—oOTAGO— 
HOKITIKA—SOUTHERN ALPS—FJORDS OF NEW ZEALAND— 
MILFORD SOUND—LAKE WAKATIPU. 


THE complete termination of the Maori disturbances 
in the North Island enabled the Governor to make 
some lengthened official tours in the South Island, 
which contains the great majority of the English 
settlers, but only a few hundred natives. Hitherto 
he had been unable to absent himself from the scene 
of hostilities, except during his brief voyage with the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

We subjoin some extracts from the Governor’s 
reports of his Southern tours: 


To the Earl of Kimberley. 


‘As the local journals observe: “ A heartier or 
more universal demonstration could not have been 
made”; and I may add, that the good taste wads 
equally conspicuous with the warmth of the welcome 
accorded to me by the Superintendents, by the Pro- 
vincial Governments, and by all classes of the com- 
munity. 

‘It will be seen that, in replying to an address 
presented to me in Canterbury, I spoke as follows: 
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‘<I thank you heartily for the welcome which your 
loyalty to our Sovereign has induced you to accord 
to me as Her Majesty’s representative on my arrival 
in this great Province. 

‘<¢T am fully conscious that your cordial greetings 
are paid to me in my official character, and that I 
can have as yet but little claim to the personal 
regard of the people of Canterbury, unless, indeed, it 
be as an early friend of one whose memory will for 
ever be held in high honour and affection among you ; 
I mean John Robert Godley. Nearly twenty years 
have now elapsed since I first discussed with him his 
schemes for the foundation of this settlement, which 
he even then called the work of his life. You all 
know how welP he performed that work. I will only 
add that it would have cheered his gallant spirit, in 
his sufferings from failing health, if he could have 
foreseen the rapid but solid progress, almost without 
precedent elsewhere, which you have achieved.” 

‘It will be recollected that several of the New 
Zealand settlements, and especially Canterbury, were, 
in the words of Mr. Merivale,’ “ founded under good 
auspices, and in a spirit of enthusiasm unequalled in 

“modern colonial enterprise, which earries the mind 
back to the days of Raleigh and his adventurous 
contemporaries.” * In much of the society, in many of 


1 Colonisation and Colonies, p. 128. 

2 We may here quote a story often told: It will be remembered 
that the late Mr. Gibbon Wakefield took a very active part in the first 
colonisation of New Zealand ; and that it was his policy to utilise the 
religious movements at home to help in creating new settlements at the 
Antipodes. Thus the ‘ High Church’ movement in England was used 
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the fine public buildings of Canterbury, and in all 
that truly English tone and aspect of the community, 
which strike every visitor, the character of its first 
founders may still be traced; while the remarkable 
progress of the settlement is a proof of the enersy 
and perseverance with which they and their suc- 
cessors have turned to account the natural advantages 
of a region comparatively free from forest, and where 
the expense of clearing and of first communications 
was comparatively small; containing also wide and 
fertile plains, singularly adapted to pastoral enterprise, 
and adjacent to districts eminently suitable for agri- 
cultural occupation. 

‘I was everywhere most hospitably entertained at 
the houses of the leading settlers, many of whom have 
acquired very large estates in freehold ; and although 
colonisation in this part of the country dates from 
only twelve or fifteen years back, they already live 
in good houses, surrounded by all the comforts and 


to found Canterbury ; while the ‘ Free Kirk ’ movement in Scotland was 
used to found Otago. So advantage was taken of a dispute among the 
Independents to induce a number of them to emigrate to a district named 
Albertland. Mr. Gibbon Wakefield even conceived the idea, of establish- 
ing a separate settlement of Jews ; for 1t was recorded 1n the early annals 
of the Colony that ‘at this period one single Hebrew was painfully 
making his way among the Scotch at Otago.’ Accordingly, Mr. Wake- 
field consulted an eminent Hebrew merchant about his proposed ex- 
periment. ‘ Would it not be a good thing to have a settlement of Jews in 
New Zealand?’ ‘Oh, capital,’ was the reply; ‘but how about the 
Christians?’ ‘ Well, we have a settlement of High Church people at 
Canterbury, and of Free Kirk people at Otago ; why should not the Jews 
found a settlement of their own?’ ‘What, without any Christians! 
No, Mr. Wakefield, that will never do; we could not hve.’ 

1 The first settlers in Canterbury, who arrived in 1851, are known 
as the Canterbury Prgrime. 
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nearly all the luxuries enjoyed by country gentlemen 
in England. Not only have the best breeds of cattle 
and sheep been imported, but the acclimatisation of 
English deer, pheasants, partridges, and other game, 
together with thrushes, blackbirds, and other singing 
birds, is also rapidly progressing. It will be recol- 
lected that the native difficulty does not exist in the 
Middle Island.” ... 

‘At the end of my tour, I spoke as follows: 
“Thus I close at Greymouth my present official 
journey through the greater portion of this Island— 
from Invercargill to Dunedin, from Dunedin to Christ- 
church, and from Christchurch to Westland. I hope 
to return next summer, and then to visit Nelson and 
Marlborough, and those parts of the southern Pro- 
vinces which my limited time would not allow me to 
see during the past three months. These tours enable 
the Governor to make himself personally acquainted 
with the varies resources of the Colony over which 
he presides, and thus to make known authoritatively 
in the mother-country the vast field which it offers 
for emigration and for the investment of capital. 
Moreover, I have often been told that as the Queen 
is the connecting link between the provinces of the 
Empire, so the Governor is regarded as the connecting 
link between the several provinces of New Zealand. 
Certainly in the southern settlements during my 
present tour, as in the northern settlements during 
previous tours, the colonists of all political parties, 
and of all social classes, have gathered round me with. 
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simple and spontaneous loyalty, but with no abate- 
ment of the manly and intelligent independence of 
the colonial character, to assure me of their devoted 
attachment to our Sovereign and to the British 
Empire, and of their respect and esteem for myself. 
Such demonstrations, while most satisfactory on 
public grounds, cannot fail to be gratifying to me 
personally, and encouraging to every public officer 
who may hereafter fill my place, for they are a prac- 
tical proof that if he will only perform his duty 
towards both the Crown and the Colony with firm- 
ness and honesty, his fellow countrymen, the people 
of New Zealand, will be sure to rally round him.” ’ 


nee ot ei eT ere em eenenme ee 


We here give an extract from the despatch describ- 
ing Sir G. Bowen's visit with Commodore Stirling in 
H.M 8. ‘Clio’ to the far-famed Sounds, or Fjords, of 
the West Coast : 

‘These arms of the Great Southern Ocean, 
cleaving their way through the massive sea-wall of 
steep and rugged cliffs, reach far into the wild 
solitudes of the lofty mountains which form the 
cordillera or “dividing range” of the South Island. 
These mountains attain their highest elevation further 
north in Mount Cook, a snowy peak rising 13,200 feet 
above the sea-level, and visible in clear weather at a 
distance of more than a hundred miles to the mariner 
approaching New Zealand; thus forming a noble 
monument of the illustrious navigator who first recom- 
mended the planting of an English settlement in this 
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country. Though Milford Sound far surpasses the 
others in wild magnificence of scenery, these inlets 
havé many features in common. To quote Admiral 
Richards: ‘“‘ A view of the surrounding country from 
the summit of one of the mountains bordering the 
coast, of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet in elevation, is per- 
haps one of the most grand and magnificent spectacles 
it is possible to imagine; and standing on such an 
elevation rising over the south side of Caswell’s Sound, 
Cook’s description of this region was forcibly recalled 
tomind. Hesays: ‘A prospect more rude and craggy 
is rarely to be met with, for inland appeared nothing 
but the summits of mountains of a stupendous height, 
and consisting of rocks that are totally barren and 
naked, except Where they are covered with snow.’ 
We could only compare the scene around us as far as 
the eye could reach, north to Milford Sound, south 
to Dusky Bay, and eastward inland for a distance of 
sixty miles, to a vast sea of mountains of every 
possible variety of shape and ruggedness; the clouds 
and mist floated far beneath us, and the harbour 
appeared no more than an insignificant stream.” 
‘The following extract from Dr. Hector’s account 
of Milford Sound shows the probable mode of its 
formation: ‘Three miles from the entrance of the 
Sound it becomes contracted to the width of half a 
mile, and its sides rise perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge, for from 2,000 to 5,000 feet, and then 
slope at a high angle to peaks covered with perpetual 
snow. The scenery is quite equal to the finest that 
FF? 
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can be enjoyed by the most difficult and toilsome 
journeys into the Alps of the interior; and the effect 
is greatly enhanced, as well as the access made more 
easy, by the incursion of the sea, as it were, into 
these alpine solitudes. The sea, in fact, now occupies 
a chasm that was in past ages ploughed by an 
immense glacier; and it is through the natural pro- 
gress of events by which the mountain mass has been 
reduced in altitude, that the ice-stream has been 
replaced by the waters of the ocean. The evidence 
of this change may be seen at a glance. The lateral 
valleys join the main one at various elevations, but 
are all sharply cut off by the precipitous wall of the 
Sound, the erosion of which was no doubt continued 
by a great central glacier long after the subordinate 
and tributary glaciers had ceased to exist. The 
precipices exhibit the marks of ice-action with great 
distinctness, and descend quite abruptly to a depth 
of 800 to 1,200 feet below the water-level. Towards 
its head the Sound becomes more expanded, and 
receives several large valleys that preserve the same 
character, but radiate in different directions into the 
highest ranges. At the time that these valleys were 
filled with glaciers, a great ‘ice lake’ must have 
existed in the upper and expanded portion of the 
Sound, from which the only outlet would be through 
the chasm which forms its lower part.” ’ 

‘On account of the great depth of water in these 
inlets, and of the sudden storms of wind rushing down 
from the mountains above, vessels are generally 
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obliged also to moor to trees or pinnacles of rock, 
whenever they reach a cove in which an anchor can 
be dropped. Accordingly, while we were in Milford 
Sound the “ Clio” lay only a few yards from the shore, 
and moored head and stern to huge trunks of trees. 
Immediately above rose Pembroke Peak to the height 
of above 7,000 feet, covered with perpetual snow, 
and with a glacier reaching down to within 2,000 
feet of the sea. The lower slopes of the mountains 
around are covered with fine trees, and with the 
luxuriant and evergreen foliage of the tree-fern and 
the other beautiful undergrowth of the New Zealand 
forests. 'Two permanent waterfalls! of great volume, 
one 700 and the other 540 feet in height, add 
picturesque béauty to the gloomy and desolate 
grandeur of the upper part of Milford Sound. 
During a storm of wind and rain which prevailed 
during three days of our stay there, avalanches were 
frequently heard thundering down from the snow- 
fields above; while a multitude of foaming cascades 
poured over the face of the lower precipices, bringing 
down with them masses of rock and trunks of trees. 
In a word, Milford Sound combines the dark forests 
and winding channels of the Fjords of Norway with 
the snowy peaks and glaciers of Switzerland.’ ? 


1 Since named the ‘Bowen’ and ‘ Stirling’ Falls. 

2 In the summer of 1889, Sir G. Bowen visited Norway and the 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun,’ proceeding as far as the North Cape, and 
satisfied himself that the Fjords of Norway are not so grand as those 
of New Zealand, and especially as Milford Sound. 
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To the Earl of Kimberley. 


Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand: January 7, 1873. 

The residence of my family and myself in Dunedin 
during the past fortnight has been a source of con- 
stant satisfaction and pleasure to us,—not only from 
the heartiness of our reception on our arrival here, 
—not only from the public balls and other festivities 
given in our honour,—not only from the marks of 
respect and esteem showered upon us by all classes of 
the community,—but still more from the universal 
aspect of great and growing prosperity by which we 
are here surrounded. 

It will be remembered that Otago was originally 
an almost purely Scotch settlement. On the Ist 
instant, I was invited to the annual meeting and 
games of the Caledonian Society, when an address 
of welcome was presented to me in the presence of 
above six thousand spectators. 


My reply was as follows : 

‘Gentlemen,—TI thank you for this address, which 
is very gratifying to me, in the first place on account 
of your expressions of loyalty to our gracious Sove- 
reign; and, secondly, on account of the assurance of 
your good will to Lady Bowen and myself. I have 
read with much pleasure the constitution and rules 
of the Caledonian Society of Otago, and cordially 
sympathise with its objects, which have been carried 
out here with so much energy and perseverance, 
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Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that this 
province itself was originally one great Caledonian 
Society. It is certainly a noble monument of the 
industry and enterprise of its founders. The 
official statistics prove the rapid strides with which 
it has advanced since the first difficulties inseparable 
from a new settlement were surmounted. It appears 
that the population of Otago, which in 1860 was in 
round numbers under 25,000, is now above 75,000; 
that the public revenue from all sources, actually 
raised in the province, which in 1860 was under 
100,0002., now exceeds half a million sterling; that 
the trade (including exports and imports) has risen 
in value during the interval between 1860 and 1872, 
from less than 400,0002. to nearly three millions; and 
that the increase in live stock and cultivation during 
the same period has been more than fivefold. Nor is 
it less satisfactory to observe the steady progress of 
education. In 1860 there were only twenty schools 
in this province, all of an elementary character. Now 
there are above 130 schools, including two high 
schools for boys and girls respectively, four grammar 
schools, and a school of art: while the University of 
* Otago, with its able and learned professors from the 
Universities of Great Britain, crowns the noble scheme 
of public instruction. These are facts and figures 
which should be made widely known in the mother- 
country, and to which I am determined to give 
official circulation there. In this, as in the other 
provinces, a continuous stream of immigration—that 
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life-blood of a new country—is absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance and extension of the progress 
already achieved, and for the success of the public 
works sanctioned by the Colonial and Provincial 
Legislatures. In conclusion, gentlemen, I accept, with 
much satisfaction, the honour which you propose to 
confer on me, by enrolling my name as one of the 
patrons of the Caledonian Society of Otago.’ 


To the Same. 


Government House, Wellington, New Zealand : 
February 20, 1873. 
My Lord, 


In continuation of my despatch of the 7th 
January ultimo, I have the honour,to report that 
I left Dunedin on the 10th ultimo, and reached 
Wellington on the 4th instant, after a rapid journey 
through a large portion of the provinces of Otago 
and Canterbury, during which I visited the goldfields 
of the former province; its mountain lakes, exceed- 
ing in grandeur the lakes of Switzerland and Italy ; 
and the glaciers of Mount Cook,! the Mont Blanc 
of the Southern Alps, which, like the Andes, rise 
directly from the shore of the ocean. ' 

I was accompanied throughout their respective 
provinces by the Superintendents; and I take this 
opportunity of recording my deep sense of the 
heartiness and hospitality of my reception every- 

1 Mount Cook reaches 18,200 feet above the sea-level. Its summit 


was recently ascended for the first time by Mr. Green, a member of 
the Alpine Club, assisted by two Swiss guides, 
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where, by the local authorities and by all classes of 
the community. Among the numerous addresses of 
welcome were two from the Chinese gold-diggers, 
‘who take this opportunity of declaring their loyalty 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
their appreciation of the happiness which they have 
experienced during the time they have resided under 
British rule ; and for the consideration and protection 
afforded them in their various pursuits, by the justice 
and equity of the laws which here exist, and by the 
way in which they are administered.’ 

The pressing affairs of the North Island had 
prevented me from visiting the southern goldfields 
at an earlier period of my administration ; and the 
miners, togethér with the rest of the population, 
were aware that I was on the eve of my final de- 
parture from New Zealand. In short, I was a man 
whom they had never seen before, whom they knew 
they would never see again, and who had enjoyed no 
opportunity of rendering them any special services ; 
and yet in every district and township I was most 
cordially greeted as the representative of the Queen. 
Such demonstrations cannot fail to be satisfactory on 
public grounds; for in these self-governing Colonies the 
Governor is regarded as the main visible link of union 
with the Throne, the mother-country, and the Empire 
at large, and the marks of respect paid to him are 
intended as proofs of national loyalty and patriotism. 

It is ‘of course impossible to give, within the 
compass of a despatch, any adequate description of 
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the goldfields of this Colony. I would, however, 
refer to the concise and accurate account contributed 
by Dr. Hector, F.R.S., to the ‘Transactions of the 
New Zealand Institute,’ Vol. IT., pages 361-374. The 
official returns show that the aggregate value of the 
gold hitherto exported from New Zealand exceeds 
in value twenty-six millions sterling; and that the 
annual production averages between two and three 
millions sterling. 

Gold-mining has now become a settled industry 
in this country. The miners have very generally 
brought their wives and families with them, pur- 
chased land, and made for themselves comfortable 
homes. The good order which is everywhere main- 
tained amid the temptations of so exciting a pursuit 
is above all praise. 

Agriculture is fast progressing on the plains of 
Canterbury, and in the valleys and lowlands of 
Otago. Long-woolled sheep of several kinds, and 
the best breeds of cattle, have also been imported in 
large numbers, and thrive admirably. The hills and 
uplands of both provinces are still occupied chiefly 
by flocks of the merino sheep, which find there a 
climate and country resembling, in many respects, 
their original home in Castile and Estremadura. ‘ 

It is a journey of about two hundred and twenty 
miles from Dunedin to the great inland lake of- 
Wakatipu, which is fifty-two miles long, with a 
breadth averaging from two to five miles. It is 1,070 
feet above the sea level, and is surrounded by lofty 
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mountain ranges capped with perpetual snow, and 
rising precipitously from the water. Lakes Wanaka 
and Hawea, and the other mountain lakes of Otago, 
are mostly similar in physical formation and in 
grandeur of scenery. 

It is a remarkable fact that Lake Wakatipu was 
not known to the colonists at Dunedin and elsewhere 
on the sea coast of Otago before 1860. There was a 
tradition among the Maoris of the existence of a vast 
mysterious lake in the interior; but an enterprising 
settler (Mr. William Gilbert Rees) was the first 
European who reached its shores, in the January of 
the above-mentioned year. Already there are two 
flourishing townships (Queenstown and Kingstown) 
on Lake Wakatipu, and steamers ply regularly on its 
waters. The mountains and lakes of this part of 
New Zealand are becoming the resort of an annually 
increasing number of tourists from the neighbouring 
Colonies. In fact, they will soon be for Australasia 
what Switzerland is for Europe. 

After leaving Otago, I crossed the River Waitaki 
into Canterbury, and travelled to the foot of the 
glaciers on the western side of Mount Cook. The 
distance is about one hundred and ten miles from the 
seaport town of Timaru; the first seventy miles— 
that is, as far as Lake Tekapo—can be traversed in 
a carriage, and the remainder on horseback. We 
encamped for two days in a tent close to the great 
Tasman glacier, which Dr. Hochstetter’ describes as 

1 Hochstetter’s New Zealand, chap. 21. 
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‘surpassing in magnitude by far those of the Hima- 
layas and European Alps,’ and which is said to be 
the largest in any temperate region of the world 
with the exception of some glaciers recently disco- 
vered in Thibet. Moreover, the semi-tropical luxu- 
riance of the foliage is another feature in which the 
Alps of New Zealand far surpass the mountain 
ranges of Europe.' 


1 ‘We may here quote on this subject the opmion of the author of 
Greater Britaan (Part II.): ‘The peculiarity which makes the New 
Zealand acenery the most beautiful in the world to those who hke 
more green than Cahfornia has to show, 1s that here alone can you find 
semi-tropical vegetation growing close up to the eternal snows. The 
latitude and the great moisture of the climate bring the glaciers very 
low into the vaileys; and the absence of all trne winter, coupled with 
the rain-fall, causes the growth of palm-hke ferns upon the 1ce-river’s 
very edge. The glaciers of Mount Cook are the longest in the world, 
except those at the sources of the Indus, but close about them have 
been found tree ferns of thirty and forty feet in height. It 1s not tall 
you enter the mountains that you escape the muisture of the coast, and 
quit for the scenery of the Alps the scenery of fairy land.’ And again, 
of the view from Hokitika at sunrise, 1t 1s said: ‘A hundred miles of 
the Southern Alps stood out upon a pale blue sky in curves of gloomy 
white that were just beginning to blush with pink, but ended to the 
southward in a cone of fire that stood up from the ocean; it was the 
snow-dome of Mount Cook struck by the rising sun. The evergreen 
bush, flaming with the crimson of the rata-blooms, hung upon the 
mountain side, and covered the plain to the very margin of the narrow 


sands with a dense jungle. It was one of those sights that haunt men 
for years.’ 
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CHAPTER XXTI. 


PROMOTION TO VICTORIA—THE NEW ZEALAND UNIVERSITY— 
FOUNDATION OF THE ‘BOWEN PRIZE’—THE GOVERNOR'S 
SPEECH AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM IN 
THE NORTH ISLAND—FAREWELL VISITS—APPROVAL OF HER 
MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT. 


As Sir George Bowen's term of office in New Zealand 
drew towards its close, he received a signal mark of 
approbation by his appointment to what is often 
called the ‘blue ribbon’ of Colonial Governments, 
—that of Victoria. Lord Kimberley announced the 
promotion in the subjoined despatch : 


Downing Street: November 21, 1872. 

Sir,—I have the satisfaction of informing you that 
the Queen has been pleased to mark her sense of the 
success and ability with which you have administered 
the Government of New Zealand by appointing you, 
upon my recommendation, to the Government of 
Victoria, which is about to become vacant by the 
retirement of Viscount Canterbury on the expiration 
of his term of office. 


Sir G. Bowen announced the name of his suc- 
cessor (the Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, G.C.M.G.) 
in a speech to the Scotch at Otago, in the following 
terms : 
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‘Permit me to congratulate you on the nationality 
of the gentleman appointed to succeed me in New 
Zealand on my promotion to the Governorship of 
Victoria. Sir James Fergusson has many personal 
as well as official claims to your respect and confidence. 
He is a soldier, who has seen active service in the 
Crimea, and was wounded at Inkerman. He is a 
Statesman, who has for several years been a member 
of the House of Commons, and has filled more than 
one administrative office of importance. Finally, he 
is a Governor of large ability and experience, whose 
manifold qualifications and accomplishments will not 
be the less popular in this community because they 
are united in a Scotchman.’ 


The restoration of peace enabled the Government 
and Parliament to give their attention to two impor- 
tant objects; viz the establishment of the New 
Zealand University; and the commencement of a 
system of railways in the North as well as in the 
South Island Sir George Bowen had the satisfaction 
of inaugurating both these schemes before his de- 
parture. On February 24, 1873, he reported : 


To the Earl of Kimberley. 

My Lord, F = 
I have the honour to transmit herewith, for your 
Lordship’s information, copies of the letters which 
have passed between the Chancellor of the University 
of New Zealand and myself, respecting the foundation 
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by me in that University of an annual prize, to be 
called ‘The Bowen Prize,’ for the best English essay 
on a subject to be determined upon every year under 
Regulations of the Council and Senate, or of the 
Council alone. 

It will be seen that (in the words of my letter), 
‘l am desirous to connect my name in this manner 
with the Colony of which I have been Governor 
during animportant and critical period of its history. 
I yield to no permanent colonist in affection for 
New Zealand, and in lively interest In its progress 
and welfare.’ 

The Chancellor (Mr. Tancred), in accepting my 
gift, writes as follows: 

‘Permit mé, as the Council is not now in session, 
to take upon myself the grateful duty of expressing 
my appreciation of your Excellency’s kindness and 
liberality in making so valuable a provision for the 
encouragement of learning. I feel assured that in 
thus tendering my warmest thanks for this proof of 
regard not only to this University, but, through it, 
to all in the country who are interested in the culti- 
vation of the mind, I am only anticipating the action 
of the Council. 

‘Such an evidence on the part of your Excel- 
lency of good-will to the Council, and of the well- 
known interest which your Excellency has always 
taken in the cause which it is our duty to advance, 
will, I feel sure, keep your name in the grateful 
remembrance not only of the present generation, but 
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of those who in future times, when New Zealand 
shall have become a great nation, shall wish to recall 
to memory their earliest benefactors.’ * 


With regard to the railways, we subjoin the 
reply of the Governor to the address presented to 
him at Wellington when he ‘turned the first sod’ of 
the first railway in the North Island. Now (in 
1889), railroads extend over both Islands. 


‘ Gentlemen,— 

‘I thank you for your address; and I assure you 
that it affords me sincere pleasure to perform the 
duty which I have been requested to undertake this 
day. Invitations to the Governor to inaugurate rail- 
ways and other great public works and institutions 
cannot fail to be satisfactory and gratifying, for it is 
well known that such invitations are intended simply 
as marks of loyal homage to the Queen, and that they 
in no wise identify Her Majesty’s representative with 
any of those differences of opinion which here, as in 
all other free countries, must be expected to arise 
upon every subject of public importance. 

‘The commencement of the general scheme of 
public works and immigration, which has been sanc- 
tioned both by the present and by the late Parliament 


1 There has not been space to reproduce any of the speeches of Sir 
George Bowen in New Zealand respecting the promotion of education, 
science, and literature, nor of his addresses at the meetings of the New 
Zealand Institute, which will be found in the Transactions of that body. 
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of this Colony—and which we celebrate this day—is 
indeed a memorable event in the history of New 
Zealand. It appears to be acknowledged on all sides 
that the two most urgent needs of this entire country 
are the improvements of our internal communica- 
tions, and the settlement of our land, which now 
maintains a scattered population of less than three 
hundred thousand, but which, according to Hoch- 
stetter and other eminent authorities, could easily 
support twelve millions of people. It will be within 
the recollection of many who now hear me that a few 
years ago the Inperial Government despatched an 
able and experienced engineer to the United States 
of America, to report on the railway system there 
adopted, with*special reference to the pressing re- 
quirements of our own Colonies. His principal con- 
clusions were : 

‘s¢(1.) A railway would appear to be the best road 
for arterial lines of communication in a new country. 

««¢(2.) In making railways in a new country, bear- 
ing in mind the high rate of interest which money 
commands, the outlay for construction should he as 
small as possible, consistent with safety and economy 
of working ; the object being to devote the money to 
be spent to extending the mileage and opening up 
the country, rather than to making any solid works, 
or to obtaining high speeds.” 

‘The decision of all questions of this nature must, 
of course, rest, so far as New Zealand is concerned, 
with the practical wisdom of the Colonial Parliament. 

VOL. I. GG 
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Meanwhile, let us thankfully acknowledge that the 
application of the steam-engine to the various arts in 
the nineteenth, is as important as the invention of the 
printing-press in the fifteenth century. It has been 
said, without any exaggeration, that what printing 
did for the development of the intellectual faculties, 
steam is doing in the promotion of the material wel- 
fare of our race; that within the last hundred years 
engineering science has trebled the mechanical power, 
and far more than trebled the resources of mankind ; 
while it has reduced the dimensions of the globe, as 
measured by time, to less than one-fourth of what 
they were even in the days of the last generation 

‘YT carnestly hope that the ceremony of this 
day will prove auspicious to all concerned May 
the pubhe works now mauyurated throughout this 
country realise the hopes of the Ministers and Par- 
haments that undertook them; may they reward the 
skill and enterprise of the contractors and engineers ; 
may they help to consolidate friendly relations be- 
tween the Colonists and the Maoris; in a word, may 
they, under the favoui of Divine Providence, endure 
throughout the great future of New Zealand as a 
source of permanent and ever-incieasing prosperity. 

‘Finally, let ime again, as on a previous occasion 
of a hike nature, address a few words of friendly sym- 
pathy to the artisans and working men, who will 
soon erect in our several Provinces structures scarcely 
more honourable to the heads that have planned 
than to the hands that will execute them I trust 
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that thousands of the men employed on our railways 
will ultimately become permanent settlers on the 
broad and fertile lands of this Colony, and that their 
success will cause them to be jomed by tens of thou- 
sands from the old home Iam confident that the 
new comers will emulate their fellow colonists in that 
respect for law and order which is one of the most 
pronunent characteristics of our race. Let them 
recollect, moreover, that it 1s from their ranks that 
have sprung,—the Boltons and Arkwrights, the 
Telfords and Stephensons, and most of the chieftains 
of art and industry— 


* Of the railway and the steamship, and the thoughts that shake 
mankind ”*} 


Let them remember also that under the expansive 
freedom of our colonial imstitutions, even more 
surely than in the parent isles, Britain opens for all 
her sons a noble prospect of success and honour to 
genius combined with energy and with virtue. Only 
let it never be forgotten that what 1s needed here 1s 
not so much a new society, but rather the old society 
in a new country. On the broad and deep founda- 
tions of British principles, British feelings, and British 
institutions, let the fabric of the material prosperity 
of New Zealand be erected, and over it let the spire 
of education, learning, and religion be raised towards 
heaven ’ 


1 Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
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The addresses at the Governor's farewell meeting 
with the Maoris of the Waikato deserve to be re- 
corded. The official despatch of March 15, 1873, 
reports : 


On the llth instant I proceeded to Ngaruawiahia, 
whither I was accompanied by the Chief Justice, Sir 
George Arney (who will on my departure become 
the Administrator of the Government pending the 
arrival of my successor), by Mr McLean, the Minister 
for Native Affairs, by the Superintendent of the 
Province of Auckland, and by other functionaries and 
officers of Government. This was my fourth visit to 
the Waikato, which 1 have fully described in previous 
despatches ' 

On my arrival at Ngaruawdhia, I was received 
with loud chants and songs at once of welcome 
and farewell, by the most numerous assemblage of 
Maoris which has been known for many years past. 
The loyal chiefs and clans were fully represented ; 
and there was also a large number of Hau-haus, 
recently in arms against the Queen, but whose leaders 
now laid at my feet the embroidered mats which are 
the recognised token of submission and peace. 

The terms of my official address to the Maoris' 
on this interesting and important occasion were, of 
course, carefully concerted beforehand with Mr. 
McLean, the Minister for Native Affairs. In common 
with other leading men of all parties, Mr. McLean 
had, during the last session of the Colonial Parlia- 

1 See above, pp. 800-316. 
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ment, expressed the opinion that, since tranquillity 
appeared to have been permanently established, the 
time had come to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of proclaiming ere long an amnesty for all 
past offences of a political character committed by 
the Maoris. I entirely concur with this view. As 
your Lordship is already aware, no Maori now re- 
mains under confinement for any political offence ; 
but the arrangements deemed necessary by Mr. 
McLean prior to the proclamation of a general 
amnesty have not yet been completed. It will be a 
happy circumstance if my successor in the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand should find himself in a posi- 
tion to imaugurate his administration by the per- 
formance of this act of grace.! 


The following is a translation of the address from 
the assembled Maoris : 


This is a farewell address to you, O Father, our 
Governor! Welcome, O loving parent the Governor 
of the chiefs and tribes of Waikato! before you leave 
for the place which has been appointed for you by 
our gracious Queen. We are very sad on account of 
your departure. We will not forget what you said 
on your first visit to Waikato in May, 1868, that the 
Maoris and Europeans should bury their animosities 
in Potatau’s tomb. There have been many troubles 
and evil deeds done in Waikato, but you have not 
been hasty to take action; you have been patient, 
and have not forgotten your word. The administra- 


? A general amnesty was proclaimed shortly afterwards. 
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tion by you during your term of office of the affairs 
of this Colony has been very just. You have not 
caused any evil; the evil has been done by other 
Governors before you. You and your advisers have 
been energetic in the suppression of evil. You 
leave us free from any blame; and we pray God 
to conduct you, Lady Bowen, and your family, safely 
to the place whither you are sent by the Queen. 


The next address of welcome was presented by 
a great Chief—a kinsman of the Maori king. The 
following is a translation : 


O Friend, the Governor! salutations to you. Wel- 
come to Waikato, before you depart, to see these 
tribes of yours, and your friends the chiefs of this 
portion of the great and noble tribe of Waikato, who 
live in this island. They have been justly punished 
for their offences. Although there are living many 
who did evil, there are many who have remained 
quiet up to the present time; and we are still 
dwelling together with our European friends as 
brothers on this river Waikato. When you first 
came here as a perfect stranger to see us, you 
paid your respects to the tomb of your friend, our 
great chief, Te Whero Whero, who lies in his grave 
at Ngaruawishia. You then made an important 
statement, namely, that the animosities of the Maoris 
and the Pakehas should be buried in the grave 
of that old chief. Your word has been fulfilled. 
I, his kinsman, and these chiefs, are carrying 
out what he said when he was living. Although 
others of his family may have gone astray, I have 
adhered to what he said, and am still doing so. Do 
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not think that this tribe is the only one that has 
done evil in this island; all the tribes have taken 
part in what has resulted in the destruction of my 
people and loss of my land. Although this tribe of 
yours may have been forgotten by the Government, 
and others may have been favoured, we, the chiefs, 
will never forget your words. I shall bequeath them 
to my children, for it was I who strengthened your 
hands at the commencement of the great fighting in 
this island. I had no grievance against any other 
tribe. I fought against my own people for the sup- 
pression of evil. J am sorry that you did not see 
the other portion of my tribe and my relatives. 
Welcome, O Governor! welcome. Farewell to you 
and your lady, and your children. Go to your new 
Government uader the authority and love of our 
Queen, the mother of our future King, who was pro- 
tected by God and brought safely through his severe 
illness. We are very glad, and feel honoured on 
account of the visit to us of his brother (the Duke of 
Edinburgh), the descendant of great chiefs. Go, O 
my father! in peace to your new home. May God 
protect you, and keep you in health. 


The speech of the Governor in reply to the Maori 
addresses is thus reported : 


‘O my friends, chiefs and people of all the tribes 
whom I now see before me! salutations to you all. 
When I first arrived in New Zealand, five years ago, I 
came among you at Ngaruawahia, and you received 
me with a hearty welcome, as you have also done now. 
Then as now, we met near the tomb of Potatau te 
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Whero Whero, a noble chief of the olden time, who 
never made war against the Queen, but was ever 
loyal to the Crown and friendly to the Europeans. 
Thereupon both races, the English and the Maoris, 
delighted to honour him. Five years ago, standing 
on this spot, I said that the two races should bury 
any remaining animosities in the tomb of Potatau, 
and my word has proved true; you have buried your 
hatreds. The two races now live in peace and friend- 
ship together. So too I said on my first visit that 
the Europeans and the Maoris should grow into one 
people, even as the rivers Waipa and Waikato mingle 
their waters at Ngaruawahia,—the old Maori capital ; 
—and has not this been so? Do not Europeans and 
Maoris sit together in the Councils which govern this 
country ; In the Executive, in the Legislative Coun- 
eil, and in the House of Representatives? The vote 
of each Maori is equal to the vote of each European 
In framing the laws which govern both races. 

This is my fourth visit to the Waikato, and I 
should have been glad to have seen more of Potatau’s 
descendants. I have given every proof of my desire to 
do so. And now, my friends, I have come to bid you 
farewell. Wherever I go I shall always cherish my 
love for you and for the glorious country which you 
share with your English friends and fellow-subjects. 
I am about to become Governor of the neighbouring 
Colony of Victoria; but I shall not there be far from 
you, and [I shall always watch your progress with affec- 
tionate interest. My parting advice to you 1s to give 
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your aid in support of the law, and also of the schools 
which the Government is establishing throughout 
these islands for the education of your children. 
There they will learn to be good citizens, and by 
acquiring the language and arts of the English, 
they will be able to take their part in the public 
affairs of the Colony, and to assist in developing its 
resources. I am very glad to leave on my departure 
this Colony prosperous and tranquil. On his visit 
to New Zealand the Queen’s son, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, expressed his hope that the clouds of war 
would soon pass away, and the sun of peace would 
shine forth; and this is now so. The Colonial 
Government have recognised the establishment of 
peace. Already all Maoris who were in confinement 
for political offences have been set at liberty by me; 
not one remains in prison. And hearken, O my 
friends! to these words. So soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made, it is proposed to proclaim, 
in the name of the Queen, a general amnesty for past 
acts of rebellion and other political offences. It is 
hoped that this act of grace will further cement the 
friendly relations now happily existing between*the 
wo races. Finally, O my friends! remember that 
the law is the best and most impartial arbiter for 
adjusting all the differences that may arise among 
the Maoris themselves, or between Mauris and Euro- 
peans. The law is no respecter of persons; it pro- 
tects the weak as well as the strong; ard you will 
find it your best shield and guidein futare. It is my 
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earnest advice that you should devote your attention 
henceforward to the arts of peaceful industry, and re- 
establish the name of Waikato as a country supply- 
ing the markets of the towns with grain, fruit, and 
other produce. Thus you will secure for yourselves 
and for your families the comforts enjoyed by the 
Europeans. And now, once more, O my friends! 
farewell. May Heaven pour its choicest blessings 
upon you. Be assured that my successor, Sir James 
Fergusson, will feel the same sympathy for the Maoris 
that I have always felt; as will also the Chief Justice, 
Sir George Arney, who will administer the Govern- 
ment immediately after my departure and until the 
arrival of the new Governor. Once more, farewell!’ 


To the Earl of Kimberley. 
Bay of Islands, New Zealand: March 19, 1878. 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I took my final 
departure from Auckland yesterday afternoon. My 
family and I were accompanied to the place of 
enimiarkation by the principal public functionaries 
and Iacal authorities, by the public bodies, by tht 
friendly societies, and by many thousands of all 
classes of the community. The demonstrations of 
regard for us, and of regret at our departure, were 
very lively and affecting. 

This morning the steamer which is conveying me 
to Melbourng, stopped for a few hours (as had been 


€ 
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previously arranged) at the Bay of Islands, to en- 
able me to unveil the monument erected by the 
Colonial Government over the grave of Tamati Waka 
Nene. ‘The ceremony was performed in the presence 
of the chiefs and clansmen of the Ngapuhi and of the 
other Maori tribes of the north; and of a large con- 
course of the leading colonists, who had assembled 
to pay honour to the memory of their firm friend and 
gallant ally. It is an interesting fact that my last 
despatch from New Zealand should be dated from 
the Bay of Islands, which has filled so prominent 
a place in the early annals of this country; and that 
my last public act here should be a mark of respect 
to the memory of the Maori chief who was mainly in- 
strumental in prdcuring the cession of the sovereignty 
of these islands to the British Crown. 


So ended Sir George Bowen’s memorable govern- 
ment of New Zealand at the most critical period in 
the history of that great Colony. We have seen that, 
under his auspices, and through the policy which he 
recommended and supported, and which was ably 
carried out by Sir Donald McLean and other 
Winisters,! there was established between the two 
races a peace which has not since been seriously dis- 

1 Sir G. Bowen’s despatches and letters bear frequent testimony to 
the abil‘ty and public spirit of the members of his successive Ministries 
in New Zealand, without distinction of party. Of Sir Donald McLean 
he wrote: ‘Himself born a Scotch Highlander, he thoroughly understood 


the principles and feelings of clanship, and thus exercised a powerful 


influence over the Maoria, whose language he spoke as fluently as his 
native Gaelic.’ 
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turbed. All danger has now (1889) passed away, 
seeing that the Europeans in New Zealand are already 
a fast increasing population of 620,000, while the 
Maoris are a dwindling people of little over 40,000 

Her Majesty’s Government thus for the second 
time expressed its sense of Sir George Bowen’s ser- 
vices in New Zealand : 


The Earl of Kimberley to the Officer administering the 
Government of New Zealand 


Downing Street May 31, 1878. 
Sir, 


I have read with interest Sir George Bowen's 
account of his parting interview with the northern 
Maoris at Nyaruawahia, as affording a further proof 
of the friendly relations which exist between the 
English settlers and natives in the Waikato, and of 
the satisfactory condition of native affairs. 

I have to add that Her Majesty’s Government 
are fully sensible of the success and ability with 
which Sir George Bowen administered the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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ICA By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 2 vols 
Crown 8vo , 16s. 


Fitzpatrick.—Secret SERVICE UNDER 
Pitt By W. Jj. Firzparricx, F.S.A., 
Author of ‘Correspondence of Daniel 
O’Connell’. 8vo., 78. 6d. 


Freeman.—TuHe Historica, GEOGRAPHY 
or Eurore. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
D.C.L., LL.D. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 
Svo., 318. 6d. 
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Froude.—Works by James A. Frovupe, 
ius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 


Tue History or ENGLAND, from the 


Fali of Wol to the Defeat of the 

Spanish Armada. 

Popular Edition. 12 vols. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. each. 

Silver Library Edition 12 vol». Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. each 


THe Divorce or CATHERINE OF ARA- 
Gon: the Story as told by the Imperial 
Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
at A VU. In usum Laicorum Crown 

vo., 6s. 


THE SPANISH STORY OP THE ARMADA, 
and other Essays, Historical and Descrip- 


tive. Crown 8vo , 6s 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CenTuRY 3 vols Crown 


8vo., 18s 


SHorT StTuvies ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols Crown 8vo., 24s 
Silver Library Edition 4 vols Crown 

8vo., 35 6d. each. 


Cassar: a Sketch. Crown 8vo., 3s 6d 


Gardiner.—Works by Samuvet Rawson 
GarRDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D , Edinburgh, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford 


History oF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642 10 vols Crown 
8vo., 6s. each. 


A HIstory oF THE GREAT CivIL War, 
1644-1649. 4 vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each 


Tue Stupent’s History oF ENGLAND. 
With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Also in Three Volumes. 


Vol. I. B.c. §§5—a.D 1509. With 173 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Vol. Il. 1509-1689. With 96 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Vol, IIT. 1689-1885. With 1og Iustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 4s 


Greville.—A JouRNAL oF THE REIGNS OF 
Kine Grorce IV., Kino Wiixram IV., AND 
VEEN Victoria. By Cnarres C. F. 
REVILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 

8 vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


Hearn.—Txe Government or ENGLAND: 
its Structure and its Development. By W. 
Epwarp Hearn. §Svo., r6s. 


Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. Frrx- 
MAN, DC.L., and Rev. ILLIAM Hunt, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., 
38. 6d. each. 


BrisTo,. By the Rev. W. Hunr. 


CARLISLE. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
DD, Bishop of Peterborough 


Cinque Ports. By Montacu Bur- 
ROWS 


COLCHESTER 
EXETER, 
LonDON. 
OXFORD 


WINCHESTER 
cHin, D.D 


York By Rev James RAINE. 
New York. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Boston (U.S) By Henry Casor 
LonGE 


By Rev. E L. Cutts. 
By E. A. FREEMAN 

By Rev W. J. Lortiz 

By Rev C W. Boase 

By Rev. G W Kir- 


Horley.—SErron. A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HistoricaL Account Comprising the 
Collected Notes and Researches of the late 
Rev ENGI BERRI Horiry, MA, Rector 
1871-1883 By W D Carosr, M A. (Can- 
tab), Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and E J A Gorbon 
With 17 Plates and 32 Illustrations in the 
Text Royal 8vo, 31s 6d 


Joyce.—A Suort History oF IRcLAND, 
from the Earhest Times to 1608 y 
W joycr, LL D, Author of ‘Irish Names 
of Places,’ ‘Old Celtic Romances,’ etc 
Crown 8vo, 10s 


Lang.—A History or St. ANDREWS 
By ANDREW LanG With Illustrations by 
J Hopce {In the Press 


Lavisse.— GENERAL VIEW OF THE POLITI- 
caL History or Europe By ERNEST 
LAVISSE, Professor at the Sorbonne rary.- 
lated by CHARLES Gross, Ph. D. Crown 
8vo , 5s 


Lecky.—\Works by WitiiamM EpwArp 

HARTPOLE LECKY. 

History OF ENGLAND IN THE E1GuH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Library Edition. 8vols. 8vo., £7 45. 

Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
Crown &vo., 6s.each. IRELAND. 5 
vols Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 

History oF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 
Crown 8vo., 16s, 

HisTorRY OF THE Rise anpd INFLUENCE 
OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 
Europz. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 
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Macaulay.— Works by Lorp MacauLay 


Complete Works or Lorp Macau.Lay 
Cabinet Edition. 16 vols Post 8vo, 


£4 6 
Library Edition. 8 vols 8vo0, £5 58 


History oF ENGLAND FROM THE Ac- 
CESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND 


Popular Edition 2vols Cr, 8vo, 55. 
Student’s Edition 2vols Cr &vo., 123 
People’s Edition 4vols Cr 8vo, 16s. 
Cabinet Edition 8vols Post 8vo., 48s 
Library Edition 5 vols 8vo, £4 


CRITICAL AND HIsToricaL Essays, WITH 
Lays OF ANCIENT RoME, in 1 volume 


Popular Edition Crown 8vo, zs 6d 

Authorised Editian Crown &vo, 2s. 6¢., 
or 3s 6d, gilt edges 

Silver Library Edition Cr ovo, 3s od 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAI 


Student’s Edition 
People + Edition 
Trevelyan Edition 
Cabinet Edition 
Library Edition 


Essays. 


1volume Cr 8vo, 6s. 
2vols Cr 8vo, 8s 
2vol, Cr 8vo,Qs 
4vgis Post 8vo., 245. 
3 vols &vo., 36s 


Essays which may be had separately 
price 6d each sewed, rs each cloth 
Addison and Walpole 
Frederick the Great 
Croker’s boswell s Johnson 
Hallam’s Constitutional History 
Warren Hastings (3d sewed, 6d cloth). 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays) 
Ranke and Gladstone 
Milton and Macmavell 
Lord Bacon 
Lord Chive 
Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 

the Restoration 
@ 


SPEECHES. Crown 8vo., 3s 6d 


eMIscELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


People’s Edition rvol Crown8vo ,4s.6d. 
Library Edition. 2vols vo, 218 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND 
SPEECHES 
Popular Edition. 
Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 
Cabinet Edition Including Indian Penal 

Code, Lays of Ancient Rome,and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 245. 


Crown 8vo, zs 6d 


SELecTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
Lorp Macautay. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


May.—Tue ConstitutionaL Hisrory or 
ENGLAND since the Accession of George ITI 
1760-1870 By Sir THomAsS ERSAINE May, 
K.C.B (Lord Farnborough) 3 vols Crown 
Svo., 18s 


Merivale.— Works by the Very Rev. 
Cuarves MeErrivat7e, Dean of Ely. 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE 


Cabinet Edition 8 vols. 
Silver Library Edition. 
8vo., 35. 6d each 


THE Fatt oF THE Roman REPUBLIC: 
a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth r2mo,7s 6d 


Parkes.—Firty YEARS IN THE MAKING OF 
AUSTRALIAN History By Si HeEnry 
Parkes,GCM.G With 2 Portraits (1854 
and 1892) 2vols 8vo, 32s 


Prendergast.—IRELAND FROM THE ReE- 
STORATION TO THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1690 
By Jonn P Prenpveroast, Author of ‘ The 
Cromwellian Settlement in Ireland’ 8vo., 
5s 

Round.—GEoOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE: a 


Study of the Anarchy By J H Rovuwnn, 
MA _ 8&vo, 16s 


Cr 8vo, 48s 
8 vols Crown 


Seebohm.—THE ENGLIsH VILLAGE Com- 
MUNIT’ Examined 1n tts Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c By 
FREDERIC SEEBOHM. With 13 Maps and 
Plates 8vo., 16s. 


Smith.—CarTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGIN- 
IANS By R. BoswortH SmitH, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Harrow School. With 
Maps, Plans, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Stephens.—ParocHiaL SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT IN RurRAL Districts. Argument and 
Plan By Henry C. STEPHENS, M.P  4to., 
12s 6d 


Stephens.—A History oF THE FRENCH 
Revotution. By H. Morse STerpHens, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 3vols 8vo. Vols. 
I and II 18s each 


Stephens.—Mapoc. An Essay on the 
Discovery of America, by Mapoc ap OWEN 
GwyYNEpp, in the Twelfth Century. By 
Tuomas SteruHens, Author of “ The Litera- 
ture of the Kymry’. Edited by Ltywarcu 
Reynoips, B.A. Oxon. &vo., 73 6d. 


Stubbs.— History or tHe UNIversity or 
DuBLIn, from its Foundation to the End of 
the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. Stusss. 
Svo., 12s. 6d. 
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Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVLRNMENT IN 
THE Coronies By ALPHEUS Topp, LL D. 
{In the Press. 


Tupper,—Ovr INDIAN PROTECTORATE. an 
Introduction to the Study of the Relations 
between the British Government and its 
Indian Feudatories By Cuarves Lewis 
Tuppiez, Indian Civil Service. 8v0, 16s 


Wakeman and Hassall.—-Essays INTKO- 
DUCTORY 10 THE STuUby OF FNGLISH CoN 
SITIULTIONAL History By Resident Mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford Edited by 
Hivrey Orsurs Wakeman, MA, and 
Anraur Hassart, M.A Crown 8vo, 6s 


Walpole.—Works by SprncerR WALPOLE. 


History of ENGLAND FROM THE Con- 
CLUSION OF FHL GREAT War IN 1815 TO 
1858 6vols Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


Tue Laxp ot Homi Rue: being an 
Account of the History and Institutions 
of the lsle of Man Crown 8vo, 6s 


Wylie -History oF ENGLAND UNDER 
Henry IV By James HamILTON WYLIE, 
M A_ one of H M Inspectors of Schools. 
2 vols Vol I, 1399-1404 Crown 8vo, 
10s 6d Vol 11 (In the press 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 


Armstrong. - lun Link any LiTtTers oF 
Lpwunp J ArMsrrRonG = Edited by G F 
ARMSIRONG = Fcp 8vo., 75. 6a 


Bacon.— Litters anp Lin, iereupina 


ALE HIS OcCastuNaAL Woras  Fdited by 
J. Svippinu 7 vols 8v0, £4 45 
Bagehot. — BroGRAPHICA] Srvupiys 


Watitr Baal Hol 


Boyd. -lwixty rive Ynars or Si 
ANDREWS, 1565 1590 By A K H Boxp, 
1) DW, Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country 
Parson,, Ac 2 vols &so Vol I, 12s 
Vol Yo 15s. 


Carlyle.—THowas CarryLL. a History 
ofhis Life By J A Fiotunt 
1795 1835 «ols Crown vo, 7s 
1634 1581 2.o0ls. Crown dvo, 7s 


Fabert,—Anrawaw Faucrr. Governor 
of Sedan and Marshal of France. His Life 
and Times, 1599-1662 By GrorGrt Hooper, 
Author of ‘ Waterloo, ‘Wellington, dc 
With a Portrait ovo, 10s Gd. 


SVO, 125 


Fox.— ur Earty History or CHARves | 
By the Right Hon Sir G 0. 


Javrs Fox 
TREVLLYAN, Bart 
Library Edition, 
Cabinet Edition 


8vo , 18s 
Crown 8vo., 6s 


By 
| 


Macaulay —THue Lire avp LetTTers or 
Lorn Macatvay By the Right Hon Sir 
G. O Trevi yan, Bart 

Popular Edition 1 volume 
2s Od - 

Student 4 Edition r1volume Cr. 8vo , 6s. 

Cabinet [ dition 2vols Post 8vo, 125 

Library Fdition 2vols 8vo, 36s 


Marbot.—Tin 


DE MAKBOT 


Cr 8vo, 


ML\MIOIRS OF THE BARON 
Translated from the French 


by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, MA, Crown 
svo, 7s 6d 
Montrose.—Drrps oF MonTROSE' THE 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES, MARQUISOF MONTROSE, 
1639 1650 By the Rev GtorGE WISHART, 
DD, (Bishop of Edinburgh, 1662-1671) 

Translated, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 
and the original Latin (Part II, now first 
published), by the Rev ALEXANDER Mur- 
pocH, FS A, (Scot) Canon of St Mary’s 
Cathedra’ Edinburgh, Editor and Transg{ater® 
of the Grameid MS and H F Morevanp 
Stupsox, MA (Cantab) FSA _ (Scot.) 
Fettes College 4to, 36s net ta 


Moore.—DanTL AND HIS Earty Bio- 
GRAPHERS By Epwarp Moore, DD, 
Principal of St Edmund Hall, Oxford 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d 


Hamilton.—Lirc or Sir Wirriam | Russell.—A Lire or Lorp Joun RussELv 


HawiitTon 

1§s. each. 

ADDENDUM TO THE LIFE or Sir Ws 
Rowan Hamitton, LL.D,DCL _  8Svo., 
6d. sewed. 


Havelock.—MeEmMoirs or Sir Henry 
Havetocx, K.C B. By JoHN Cuark 
MaRSHMAN. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d 


By R P Graves 


3 vols , 


(EarL Russevyi, K.G.) By SPENCER WAL- 
POLE With 2 Portraits. 
Cabinet Edition 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 


Seebohm.—THe Oxrorp REFORMERS— 
Joun CoLet, ERASMUS AND THOMAS MORE. 
a History of their Fellow-Work. By Frep- 
ERIC SEEBOHM. 8V0., I45. ° 
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Shakespeare.—OvuTLINcCS of THE LIFE 
OF SHAKESPEARE. By J O HAa.uiiwttt- 
Puiturprs With numerous I)lustrations 
and Fac-similes 2vols Royal 8vo, £1 15 


Shakespeare’s True Lire By Jivts 
WALIER With 500 Illustrations by 
GERALD E Morra Imp 8vo, 21s 


Sherbrooke.— LiF, avp LLTTERS OF THE 
RigHTtT Hon RosBertT Lowt, Viscount 
SHERBROOKE, GCB, tovether with a 
Memoir of his Kinsman, Sir Jonn Cover 
SHERBROOKF, GCB- By A PatcuritT 
MARTIN With 5 Portraits 2vols dvo , 36s 


Stephen.-—-Essixs in) Eccursiasiican 


B1loGRAPHY By Sw Jawis SirpHin 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 

Verney.— Miworrs oF rut VIRNLY 
FAMILy DURING FHL CiviIL War Compiled 


from the Letters and Illustrated by the Por 
traits at Claydon House, Buchs By IAN 
CES PaRTHENOPL VERNEY ith a Preface 
by S R GaxrniwerR, MA,LLD With 35 
Portraits, WW oodcuts and Fac simile 2 vols 
Royal 5vo , 42s 


Wagner.—Wacner as I Kvtw Hin 
FERDINAND PRAEGER. 


By 


Crown dvo, 7s. 6d, 


Walford.—Twetvc Enxatisn AvUrHor- 
ESSFS By L. B Watrorn, Author of 
‘Mischief of Monica,’ &c Wiauth Portrait of 
Hannah More Crown dvo, 4s 64 


Wellington.—Lic or tHE Dene 
WILLINGTON By the Rev 
MA Crown ovo, 3s 6d 


Wiseman.—Ricnirn Wists, Surgeon 
and Sergeant Surgeon to Charles II a 
Biographical Study By Surgcon General 
Sur T Lonemort, CB, FRCS, &e. 
With Portrait and = Ilustrations = 8vo, 
1os 6d 


Wordsworth. Works by Crirvegs 
WoRDSWORTH, DC,L, late Bishop of St. 
Andrews 


OF 
G. R Guria, 


ANNALS OL My Earny Lite, 1806-1846. 
SvO , 155 


ANNADS oL My List, 1847 1856. 


8.0., 
ros (Cd 
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Arnold.—Sr is anp Linps 
WIn .ARNOID, KCIE, 
Light of the World,’ &c Reprinted letters 
from the ‘Daily Telegraph’ With 71 
Illustrations Crown svo, 7s 6d 


By Su Ep- 
ssuthor of ‘ The 


Baker.—Worhs by Sir SiMvLt 
BAKIR 


WHITL 


EIcHt YEARS IN Criyro~n With 6 Illus- 
trations Crown 6vo, 3s 6d 


Tue RIFLE AND THE Hound IN CEYLON. 
6 Illustrations Crown dvo, 3s 6d 
e 


Bent.—TuHeE Ruinep Cities oF MASHONA- 
@ vLanpd being a Record of Excavation and 
Exploration in 1891 By J THEODORE 
Bent, FSA, FR.GS With a Chapter 
on the Orientation and Mensuration of the 
Temples. By R M W. Swan With 
Map, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in 
the Text Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Brassey.— Works by Lapy BRASSEy. 


Tue Last VoyaGeE To INDIA AND AUs- 
TRALIA IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’ With Charts 
and Maps, and 40 Illustrations in Mono- 
tone (20 full-page), and nearly 200 Itlus- 
trations in the Text from Drawings by R. 
T PRITCHETT. 8vo., 215. 


Brassey.— Works by Lapy Bnassry—cont, 
A Voyicht IN THL ‘ StUNBLAwW’, OUR 


IIlowkL ON THE QOcran 10R ELEVEN 
MONLHS 
Library Edition With & Maps and 


Charts, and 118 Illustrations vo ats. 
Cabinet Ldition With Map and 66 
IHustrations Crown &vo, 7s 6d 
Suiver Library F dition With 66 Illustra. 
tions Ciown 8vo, 3s 6d 
Popular kdition With 60 Illustrations. 
4to , 6d¢ sewed, rs cloth 
School I:dition With 37 Illustrations. 
Fep, 2s cloth, or 3s white parchment, 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST, 


Library Edition With 2 Maps and 141 
Illustrations S8vo, 21s 

Cabinet Ldition. With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 

Popular Edition With 103 Illustrations. 
4to, 6d sewed, 1s cloth 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE 
‘ROARING ForTIEs8’. 


Cabinet Edition With Map and 220 
Illustrations Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 

Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 
4to , 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth 


THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘ SUNBEAM’. 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations. 
4to , 2s 6d 
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Olutterbuck.—AxsoirT Ceyvio~n anv Bor Lees and Clutterbuck.—B C 1837 


NEO being an Account of Two Visits to 
Ceylon, one to Borneo, and How We Fell 
Out on our Homeward Journey By W J 
CLUITERBUCK, Joint Author of ‘ Three in 
Norway’. With 47 Illustrations Crown 
Svo , 10s 6d 


Curzon. -PirRsiA AND THLE PLRSIAN 
Question With g Maps, 96 Illustrations, 
Appendices, and an Index By the Hon 
Grorer N Curzon, M P, late Fellow of 
All Soul’s College, Oxtord 2 vols. 8v0 , 42s 


Froude. Works by Jawes A. Frotnpe. 


OcLtana: or England and her Colonies 
With g INustrations Crown &8&vo, 2s 
boards, 2s 6d cloth 


THe EnGgtisH in tot Woesr INvics or, 
the Bow of Ulysses With g Illustrations 
Crown 80, 28 boards, 2s 6d cloth 


Howard. ~Liri with  [ans-StBLRIAN 
SAVAGLS By B Dotaras Howarp, MA 
Crown v0 , 6s 
"4" This work contains a description of the 

manners, customs, and daily life of the Suk 

halin Ainos, and combines an account of native 
hunting and other adventures with screntifc 
observation. 


Howitt. Visits ro RemarKAnr Le Pi acces 
Old Halls, Battle Fields, Scenes, illustrative 
af Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry By WiiuiaM Howiri With go 
Iustrations Crown vo, 3s 6d 


Knight. Works by E F Knicni, author 
of the Crutse of the ‘ Falcon’ 


THE CRUISL OF THE ‘ALERTL’ the nar- 
rative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 


Wr erkzt THREE Empires MLeET. a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countnes With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations 8vo 18s 


| 


| 


A 
RamBLF IN British CoLtumBia By J A. 
Lecs and W J Clutterbuck, Authors of 
‘ Puree in Norway With Map and 75 
Iilustrations Crown svo, 3s 6d 


Mannering.— WitTH Axt AND ROPE IN THE 
Nrw ZEALANDALPS By GEORGE EDWARD 
MANNFRING With 138 Illustrations and 
Map 8vo, 12s 6d 


Nansen.— Works by Dr Friptjor NANSEN 


THLE Firsr CrossinGc or GRLENLAND. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map 
Crown v0.78 6d 


EsguimatvA Litk 
WILLIAM ARCHLR 


Tianslated by 
In the Press 


Norton. -A HanpsBoon o1 Froripa By 
CHarr Fs L Norton With 49 Maps and 
Plans Fep svo, 5s 


Pratt.—To tic Svows v1 [iBpeET FHROUGH 
Cuina By A E Prati, FRGS With 
33 Illustrations anda Map  8vo, 18s 


Riley.—AtTHos. or, the Mountain of the 
Monks By ATHELSTIAN RiILE«, MA 
With Map and 2g Illustrations 8vo, 21s 


IHREE IN NORWAY By Two of Them 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations Crown 
8v0 , 2s boards, 2s 6d cloth 


Whishaw.—Ot rt or Doors IN TsaRLAND. 
a Record of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wanderer in Russia By Frep J WHISHAW 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


Wolff.—Works by Hinr: W Wotrr 


RAMBITSIN THE Biack Forest Crown 
8vo , 7s Od 


THe, WATERING PLACLS OF THE VOSGES. 
Crown Svo, 4s 6d 


THe Country OF THE VOSGES 
Map 4vo., 12s 


With a 


Sport and Pastime. 


AMERICAN WHIST, Illustrated con- 
taining the Laws and Principles of the 
Games, the Analysis of the New Play and 
American Leads, and a series of Hands in 
Diagram, and combining Whist Universal 
and American Whist. By G W. P. Fep 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Oampbell-Walker.— THe Corrict Carp 
oi, How to Play at Whist, a Whist Cate- 
chism. By Major A. CaMPBELL-WALKER, 
F.RG.S. Fep 8vo., as. 64. 


Chetwynd.— Racinc REMINISCENCES AND 
EXPERIENCES OF THE TUuRF. By Sir 
GLORGE CHETWAND, Bart 2vols. 8vo, 215s 


DEAD SHOT (THE). or, Sportsman's 
CompleteGuide Beinga Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and hapa | 
Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of a 
kinds, also Game Driving, Wild-Fowl and 
Pigeon Shooting, Dog Breaking, etc. By 
MARASMAN. Crown 8vo., Los. 6d 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the Duxe of BeaurortT, K.G, assisted by ALrrep E. T Wais0n 


ATHLETICS AND FooTBALL. By Mon.- 
TAGUE SHEARMAN. With 51 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo , ros. 6d 


Bic Gawe SHOOTING. By C, PHILLIPPS- 
WoLLey, W G LITTLEDALE, Colonel 
Percy, Frep Jackson, Major H Percy, 
W C OSWELL, Sir HENRY POTTINGER, 
Bart, and the Eart or KILMOREY 
With Contributions by other Writers. 
With Illustrations by CHARLES WHYMPER 
and others 2 vols [In the press 


Boatinc. By W.B Woopcatr With 
an Introduction by the Rev Epmownp 
Warre_e, D D, and a Chapter on ‘ Rowin 
at Eton,’ by R Harvey Mason With 
49 Illustrations Crown 8vo, 10s 6d 


CouURSING AND Farconry By Har- 
DING Cox and the Hon. Greratv Las 


CELIES With 76 Illustrations Crown 
Svo , 10s 6d 
Cricket By A. G Srecr and the 


Hon R H LytTtrerton' With Contr 
butions by AnpREX Lavo, R A H 
MITCHELL, W G Grace, and F Garr 
With 63 Illustrations Crown 8vo ,10s 6d 


Cyctinc By Viscount Bury (Earl of 
Albemarle), KCMG, and G_ Lacy 
HIvuieR With &g Ilustrations Crown 
8vo , 10s 6d 


Driving By the DuKE or: BEAUFORT. 
With 65 Illustrations Crown svo ,tos 6d 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WRLSTLING. By 
WaLTER H Porrtocrn, F C Grove, C 
Prevost, E B MitcHeri, and WAL1IER 
ARMS1 RONG With 42 = Wlustrations 
Crown 8vo , tos 6d 


“FISHING By H. CHOLMONDLLEY- 
PENNELL Wi$th Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, HENRY R FRANCIS, 
Major Jou~ P. TRAHERNE, FREDERIC M. 
Hacrorp, G CHRISTOPHER Davies, R 
B Marston, &c. 


Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling 
With 158 Hlustrations Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d 


Vol. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 133 Illustrations Crown vo, 
tas. 


GoLr. By Horace G Hutcuinson, the 
Rt Hon. A J. Batrour, M.P, Sir W. 
G. Simpson, Bart , Lorp WeLLwoop, H 
S. C. EvVERARD, ANDREW Lana, and other 
Writers. With g1 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., ros. 6d. 


HUNTING. mye Duke or BEAUFORT, 
KG. and Mowsraxy Morris With 
Contributions by the Eart ot SuFFOLK 
AND BERKSHIRE, Rev E W L Davins, 
DicBy Counins, and AtrRen E T 


Watson’ With 53 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo . ros. 6d 
MOUNTAINEERING. By C. ‘TIT. Dent, Sir 


F PortLocsn, Bart, W. M Conway, 
Douca.Las FrRitSHFIELD, C E Ma1HEWS, 
C PILKINGTON, and other Writers. With 
108 Illustrations Crown ds0,1o0s 6d 


RACING AND STLEPLL-CHASING Racing 
“By the Ear o1 Sutton AND BERKSHIRE 
and W.G. Craven With a Contribution 
bythe Hon F Lawn y Stee ple-chasing . 
By ARTHUR COVENTrR: and ALFRED +3 
T Wais0n With $58 Iilustrations. 
Crown 8vo 10s 6d 


RIDING AND Porto By Captain Rosiurr 
WEIR, J Moray Brown, the DuKE o7 
Br avutort, KG, the EaRL ot SUFFOLK 
AND BERKSHIRL, &c. With 5y Illustra 
trons. Crown 8vo, 1os 6d 


SHOOTING. By Lorp Wal sinGcHam and 
Sir RatpH Payne Gariwry, Bart With 
Contributions by Lorp Lovat, Lorn 
CHARLES LLNNOX KriRR, the Hon G 
Lasctiics,and A J.S1vari Worry 


Vol I Field and Covert With 105 Illus- 
trations Crown &vo, Ios 6d 

Vol Il Moor and Marsh With 65 Illus 
trations Crown &vo, 10s 6d 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING, AND 
OTHER IcL Sporis By J M. HEATH 
coTE, C G TessutTi, T MaArwk_u 
WiTHaM, the Rev. JOHN Kerk, ORMOND 
Hake, and Colonel Buck. W 5th 284 
Illustrations Crown 6vo, 10s 6d 


SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM Henrx, Hon Secs of the 
Life Saving Society With 119 Illustra- 
tions Crown &8vo, tos 6d 


TreNNIs, LAwN TENNIS, RACKLTS, AND 
Fives By ] M.andC G HEATHCOTE, 
E O PLeEyYpDELL-Bovuverige and A C. 
AINGEP With Contributions by the Hon. 
A. LyTTLeEToN, W C MArsHALL, Miss 
L. Dop, H W W WtisBerForce, H F 
LAwFrorp, &c With 79 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


YACHTING. Bythe Ear or PEMBROKE, 
the MArguIS OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, the 
Ear or ONSLOW, Lorp Brassey, Lieut.- 
Col Bucxnit_, Lewis HERRESHOFF, G. 
L Wartson, E. F. Knicut, Rev. G. L. 
BLakE, RN., and G. C. Davies. With 
Illustrations by R. T. Prircuett, and 
from Photographs. 2 vols. [In the pregs. 
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the Games of the Ancient kgyptians, the 
Hliera Gramine of the Greeks, the Ludus 
Latrunculoruin of the Romans, and the 
Oriental Games of Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, and Magic Squares. By Epwakp 


FALKFNER With numerous Photographs, 
Diagrams, Ac 8&vO, 21s 

Ford.—- fst ‘ITmpuory axpb PRACTICE OF 
ARCHIE RY. By Horace Torp New 


dition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W Burr, MA. With a Preface by C 
J. Lovamasx, MA. 8vo, 14s 


Francis. A Book on Axacrina. or, Lrea- 
tise on the Art of Fishing in every Branch, 
including full INustrated List of Salmon 
Vhes By brancis Francis With Por 
trait and Coloured Plates Crown &8vo, 
1§s 

Hopkins. - isiiva Rewiniscexces. By 
Major I. P Hopains With Tilustrations 
Crown &0, 63 60 


Lang.— Angi ing SKITCHES, By ANDREW 


LANG With 20 Illustrations by W G 
Buns Merpocu Crown vo, 7s 6d 
Longman. Curss QOirnincs By 


Freperick W LONGMAN Icp. Svo, 2s 6d 
Payne-Gallwey.— Works by Sir Rarpu 


PayNnt-GALLWwry, Bart 


LETTLRS 10 YounG SHOOIERS (First 
Series) On the Choice and use of a Gun 
With Illustrations. Crown vo, 75 6c 


Payne-Gallwey.— Works by Sir RavcPu 
PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart —continued. 
LErrerRs To YOUNG SHOOrERS. (Second 

Series) On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game With Directions 
in Shooting Wood Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers With a Portrait of the 


Author, and 103 Illustrations Crown 
&vo , 12s 6d 
Pole. -THe THEorY of THE MOoperRn 
Screnwrrmic GAME OF WHIST By W. 
PoLt, F RS Fep ovo., 2s 6d 


Proctor.—W orks by RicHaRDA. PRocTor. 
How To PLAY WHIST’ WITH THE LAWS 
AND ETIQUETTE 0: Waist Crown 8vo, 


33 6d 
Home Waist an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play 16mo, Is 


Ronalds.—Trure Fry-FisHer’s ENTOMOL- 
oGy By ALERLD Roxartps With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artificial 
Insect With 20 coloured Plates. vo, 


145. 

WHIST IN) DIAGRAMS) a Supple- 
ment to American Whist, Illustrated , being 
a Series of Hands played through, ilustrat- 
ing the Americanjeads, the new play, the 
forms of Linesse, and celebrated coups of 
Masters Wath Laplanation and Analysis 
By G W P_ Fep 8.0, 6s 6d 


Wilcocks,—l Ht Sia FIsHeRMAN Com. 
prising theChief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, and 
Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating By 
jJ.C Wircocks Illustrated Crown 8vo., 
6s. 
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LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC 


Abbott. —TuHr Exivents o: Loaic. 
T. K Assott, B.D ramo, 3s 


By 


Ariatotle.—W orks by 


Tue Povritics. G Bekker’s Greek Text 
of Books 1., HI ,IV (VIL), with an Enghsh 
Translation by W. E. Botrann, MA , 
and short Introductory Essays by A 
Lanc,M A_ Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


THE Povitics: Introductory Essays 
By ANDREW Lane (trom Bolland and 
Lang’s ' Politics’). Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Tue Eruics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT, Bart 2 vols. 8vo., 32s 


Anstotle. —Works by. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ErTnHics: Newly 
Translated into English By RoBERT 
WILLIAMS) Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S 


Etuics BooksI-IV (BookhX c vi -1x 
in an Appendix) With a continuous 
Analysts and Notes Intended for the use 


of Beginners and Jumor Students. By the 
Rev Epwarp Moort:, D.D, Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford Crown 
8vo. ros 6d 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ORGANON 
Edited by JonHn R. MaGratn, DD., 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford Small 
8vo, 35. 6d 
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Bacon.— Works by 


CoMPLLTE Works Edited by R L 
Exris, J Sreppixc and D D Huaru 
7vols ovo, £3 135 Gil 


with Annotations By 
SvVO , ION 6d 


THe Essays 
RicHarp WuatTrtrry, DD 


Bain.—Works 
LL D 
MENTAL SCIENCL 
MORAL SCILNCL 


by ALLXANDLR Barn, 


Crown 8vo 6s. 6d 
Crown Svo, 45 6d 


The two works as above can be had in one 
iolume, price 10S Gad 


SENSES AND THE INTLLLECI 
15s 


EwoTrions aND FHL WILL 


SVO, 


8v0 , 155 


DEDUCTIVL AND INDUCTIVE. 


Part II 6s 6d 
Crown 8vo, 2s 


Loalc, 
Part I 4s 


PRACTICAL Essays 


Bray.—Works by CHARLES Bray 
Tut PuivrosorpHy or NLcessiTy. or 
Law in Mind asin Matter. Cr 8vo, 55 


THE EDUCATION OF THLE FLLLINGS. a 
MoralSystem for Schools Cr 8vo , 2s 6d 


Bray.— ELEMENTS OF MoRALITY, in Easy 
Lessons for Home and School Teaching 
By Mrs CHARIES Bray Cr 8vo, 1s. 6d 


Crozier.—CIvILISATION AND PROGRESS 
By Jon~n Beattie Crozizer, MD With 
New Preface More fully explaining the 
nature of the New Organon used in the 
solution of its problems 8vo, 145 


Davidson.—TuHe Loaic or DrFiniTion, 
Explained and Apphed By WiLiiam L 
Davipson, MA_ Crown 8vo, 6s 


Green.—THE Works or THowmas HILL 


GREEN Edited by R L NErTLesuHip 
Vols I. and II Philosophical Works 8vo, 
16s. each. 


Vol III. Miscellamies With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir ~8vo, 21s. 


Hearn.—Tue Aryan HovuseHoLbD. its 
Structure and its Development An Intro- 
duction to Comparative Junsprudence. By 


W Epwarp HEARN  8vo., 16s. 


Hodgson —Works by SHipworin H. 
Hopuson 


Time ann Space. a Metaphysical Essay. 


bvo , 16s 
THLE THiony oF Praciict . an Ethical 
Inquiry 2vols &vo, 245 
THE PHIFOSOPHY Ot REELLCIION 2 
sols &v0, 215 
Hume. —Tu. Pris osopyicar Works or 
Davin Tiume Edited by T TE Grain 
and T H (Gskosr 4 vols Svo, 56s Or 
separately, Fssays. 2vols 28s. Treatise 
of Human Nature 2-vols 2s. 


Johnstone.—A SHort INtRODUCTION TO 
IHL Stupy oF Loar By LAuRENCL 
JouHNSIONL WithQuestions Cr &vo ,2s 6¢, 


Jones. - AN INTRODUCTION 10 GLNLRAL 
Locic ByE E Consiancr Jonrs, Author 
of ‘ Elements of Logic as a Science of Pro- 
positions’ Crown dvo, 45 6d 


Justimian.— LHe Insuituits o1 Justin. 
IAN Latin Text, chiefly that of Huschke, 
with Lnglish Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary By Tuomas C, 
SANDARS, MA 8vo., 18s 


Kant —Works by IvMANULI Kanr 


CRITIQUL OF PRACTICAL RI ASON, AND 
OryHrk WorxKS ON rHt THEORY OF 
Einics Translated by 1 K Axsgot!, 
3D With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d 


INTRODUCTION 10 Louic, AND H1s ESsay 
ON IHE MISTAKEN SUBIILTY OF THE 
Four Fiouris ‘Transtated by TK. 
Anxori, and with Notes by S T. CoLe- 
RIDGL 8vo, 6s 


Killick. —Hanppook 10 Mir1’s System 
or Locic By Rev. A H Kriivick, M.A. 
Crown 8vo , 3s 6d 


Ladd.—Works by GLorot TurRNBULI 
Lapp 
ELLMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY 8vo, 21s 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLUGICAL PSYCHOL- 
ocy <A Text book of Mental Science for 
Academies and Colleges 8vo, 12s 


Lewes.—THE History oF PHII OSOPHY, 
from Thales to Comte By Grorce HENRY 
Lewes 2 vols. 8vo, 32s 


Max Muller.—Works by F Max MULLER. 
Tue SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8voO., 21S. 
THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT  8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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Mill.—Anatysis OF THE PHENOMENA OF 
tHE Human Minn By James Mitt. 
2 vols 8vo, 28s. 

Mill.—Works by Joun Stuart MILL. 


A System op Loaic. Crown 8vo , 3s. 6d. 
On Linerry. Crown 8vo., 1s 4d 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
Crown Bvo, 2s 
UTI ITARIANISM. SVO, 55 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM HaAMIL- 
TON’S PHILOSOPHY. 80, 165 
NaTurr1, THE UtTitiry or RELIGION, 
AND THiism Three Essays = &vo., 55 
Monck. Inrropuction to Louic By 
11S Moncx Crown 8vo., 55 
Ribot.— ‘fui Psyc xoLoay or ATTENTION. 
By TH Rino1 Crown 8vo, 35 
Sidgwick. Distinction and the Critt- 
cism of Behef By Atrrtip StpGwick 
Crown 8vo , 6s 
Stock. Dinpicrivi Loci By 
Giorar Stack  Fep &vo., 3s. 6d 
Sully. Works by Javues Suriy, Grote 
Professor of Mind and Logic at University 
College, l.ordon 
Ini Hustan Minn: a Text book of 
Psycholoyy 2,v0ls 80, 215 
Ovrints or PsycHorouy  8vo, 9s 
Tue Piscatn's Hanproon or Psy- 
CHOLOGS Crown BVO, 55 
Swinburne. Pic rire Loaic an Attempt 
to Populan. the Science of Reasoning 


Sr 


By AtrrRiy Jamis Swinnernt, MA 
With 23 Woodcuts Post Avo, §s 
Thompson. Works by Danikbt GREEN- 


PEA THOMPSON 

Ta. Proutim or Evir an Introduc- 
tion tothe Practical Sciences 8vo ,10s 6d 

A Sysriu or PsycHorocy 2 vols. 
bVO , 36s 

lune Rit riows 
lluman Minp 

Socal 
7s €d 

Pur PHirosopHy oF Fiction 1n LITER- 
ATURE* an Essay. Crown 8vo., 65 


SECNTIMENTrS OF THE 
Svo., 75 6d 


ProGrRess: an Essay  &8v0o., 


Thomson.—OvTLINES OF THE NECESSARY 
Laws or THOUGHT. a Treatise on Pure and 
Apphed Logic By WiLtLt1am TuHomMson, 
Dd , formerfy Lord Archbishop of York. 
Post 8vo , 6s 


Webb.—TuHe Veu or Isis’ a Series of 
Essays onIdeahsm ByT E Wess 8vo, 
ros 6d 


Whately. - Works by R Wuater ty, for- 
merly Archbishop of Dublin 


Bacon’s Essais With Annotation. 
By R Wuatety 8vo tos 6d 


ELEMENTS OF Loaic Crown 8vo., 


ys 6d 

EreMENTS OF RHETORIC Crown 8vo., 
4s 6d 

LESSONS ON REASONING Fep 8vo, 
1s 6d 


Zeller. —Works by Dr Epwarp ZELLER, 
Professor in the University of Berlin 


Hisrors of Ecvecricisu in GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY ‘Franslated by SARAH F 
ALLIANE Crown dso, 10s 6d 


Trt Stoics, EPIctU REANS, AND SCLPTICS. 
Translated oy the Res O J REICHEL, 
MA Crown 8vo, 155 


OUTLINES or THE Husrory oF GRLEkK 
PHIT OSOPHY Translated ny SARAd F 
ALLEYNE and Exiitisn ABBOTT Crown 
Svo, 105 Od 


PLATO AND THE OLpDcrR ACADEMY. 
Translated by SARAH F ArILryNE and 
ALFRED Goopwin, BA Crown 8vo, 
18s 


SOCRATLS AND THE SOCRALIC SCHOOLS. 
Translated by the Rev O J REICHEL, 
MA Crown 8&0, 108s 6d 


Tui Pre-Socratic ScHOoLs: a History 
of Greek Philosophy fiom the Earliest 
Period to the time of Socrates Translated t 
by SARAH F ALLESNE czvols) Crown 
Svo , 30s 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 
(Stony hurst Serics) 


A Mantat or Poviricat Economy. By 
C. S. Devas, M A. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d 
First PRINCIPIES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 


Joun Ricsaay, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s 


GENERAL METAPH\SICS 
aBY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Loaic. By Ricuarp F. Crarke, §.J. 
. Crown 8vo., 55. 


By JouN RIck- 


MoRAL PHILOSOPH\ (ETHICS AND NATURAL 


Law. By JosepH Ricxasx, S.J. Crown 
8vo., 55 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 


BoreppEeR,S J Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


PsycHoLocy. By Micuaer MAHER, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
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Davidson.— LeapiInc aNp Important Paul.--PrivcipLes oF THE HISTORY OF 
EncLisH Worps Explained and Exem- Lanauace By HERMANN PauL _ Trans- 
lied. By Witi1am L Davipson, MA lated by H A Strona 8vo, ros 6d. 


cp Svo., 3s 6d. Ro 
et,— THESAUR re Ex y 
Parrar.— LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES get. URLS OF EnuLisH Worps 


: AND PHrRases' Classified and Arranged so 
ee vee Farrar, DD, FRS Crown as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 


nd ase 
Graham.—ENoiisH Synonyws, Classified here Nice. telat a OE Re rd 
and Explained with Practical Exercises composed throughout, enlarged and im- 
By G F Granam  Fep 8vo, 6s proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
Max Miiller.—Works by F Max MvLier with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
SELLCTED ESSA\S ON LAiNGU AGE, My TH- Joun Lewis Roait Crown 8vo tos 6d 
OLOGY AND RELIGION 2 vols Crown 


ee ee 


Sue. 16s Strong, Logeman, and Wheeler.—IntTRO- 
Tue Science or Lanavace, Foundedon = funcusae By pekeehi, - pea ny 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution . lade 


LL D, Wrirem S. Loaurman, and BENjJA- 


in 1861 and 1863. 2vols Crown Svo , 215s MIN IDE WHEFLIR Svo. 108 6 
” v > 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THL HoML 


or THE ARXAS Crown Svo, 75 67 Wade.- ELemintTary CHAPTERS IN Com- 

THREE LecTURES oN THE Scinncc of = PARATIVE PuiLoLocy By G Woosune 
LANGUAGL, AND ITS PLACE IN GLNFRAL Want,MA_ Crown 8vo , 2s 6d 
Epnucation, delivered at Oxford 188 | Whately.—Exarisu Synonyms By E 
Crown &vo , 35 Jane WHarTr_y  Fep 8vo, 3s 


Political Economy and Economies 
Ashley.—EscGiiso Econowie History Meath - Works by The ant or Muatu. 


aND THEORY By W ja Asuity, MA Socrar ARRows Reprinted Articles on 
Crown Svo, PartI, 5s Part II 10s 6¢ various Social Subyects, Crown Bvo , 5s 


Bagehot.— Works by WALTER BaGLuor PROSPLRITY OR PAUPLRISM ? Physical, 
Economic STUDIES 8v0, 10s 6d Industnal,and Technical lraming &8vo, 
Fur PostuLates or ExatisH Por iti 55 

cAL Economy Crown 8vo, 2s 6d Mill.— Pourrican Ecoxnouy By JouHN 

Crump.—Awn INVESTIGATION INTO CHL STUAK! MILL P 
ee ae OF THE Gao Fatt in Prices Silver Library Edition Crown Svo , 35 6d 
which took place coincidently with the De- Library Edition 2 vols. 8vo , 305 
monetisation of Silver by Germany By Shirres.-A~s ANALysiS oF fH! IDLAS OF 
ARTHUR CRUMP 850, 6s Economics By L P SuHtkres, BA, 


sometime Finance Unde: Secretary of the 
Devas.—A Manvav or Poviricat Econ- Government of Bengal Crown 8vo., 6s 
omy ByC S Devas,M A. Crown dsvo, Sh 
6s 6d (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy ) Symes.- Potitica, Ecovous a Short 


Text-book of Political Economy With 
Dowell.—A History oF TAXATION AND Problems for Solution, and Hints for Sup- 


. ax®@s in ENGLAND, from the Earhest Times plementary Reading. By Professor J. E. 


to the Year 1885. By STEPHEN DOWELL, Sx mzS, M A ,of University College, Notting- 
ba 8vo) Vols I and II The History ham Crown 8vo, 2s 6d 
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Taxation, 21s Vols III and [V The Toynbee.—LectTureEs ON frHt INDUSTRIAL 


History of Taxes, 215 REVOLUILION OF THE 18th CENTURY IN 
Jordan.—THE STANDARD oF VALLE By ENGLAND By AxNoLp ToynBEE. 8vo., 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 8&vo, 6s 1os 6d 
Leslie.—Essays 1s PotiTicaL ECONOMY ‘Wyjgon, — Works by A WILSON. 


By T E Cure Lesuiz 8vo, ros 6d Chiefly reprinted from The Investors’ Re- 
Macleod.~-Works by Henry DUNNING = view 


MacLeop, M.A. PracticaL HinTs TO SMALL INVESTORS. 
Tue ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown Crown 8vo., 15s. 
8vo , 35 6d 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING PLAIN NEUE ABOLT LirL INSURANCE. 
: Crown 8vo., 15 
Vol.I. &vo,12s Vol. Il. 14s. a 
Tue THEory of Crgpir 8vo Vol.1 Wolff.—Pzorre’s Banks. a Record of 
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and the Primitive Condition of Man By 
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and 20 Iijlustrations in the Text 8vo., 18s. 


Olodd.— Tur Story of CREATION 
Account of Evolution By Epwarp Ciopp 
With 77 Wustrations Crown ovo, 35. 6d 


Huth.—‘luc  Marnract 0: Near Ky, 


considered with Respect to the Taw of | 


Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology By ALI RED Hinry 
Huin. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


Lang.--Cusrowu axD MyLH. 
Early Usage and Belief. By Anpriew 
Lana,M A With 15 lilustrations Crown 
Svo , 35. Gel 


Studies of 


Romanes. — Works by GEORGE JOHN 
Rowanes, MA, LL.D. E.RS 


DARWIN, AND AITLR Darwin an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions 
Part I The Darwinian Theory With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations 
Crown 5vo, 10s 6d 


AN~ EXAMINATION OF WEISVMANNISM. 
Crown 8vo 


Classical Literature 


Abbott. Hirtinica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, His 
tory, and Relipion Ldited by EVELYN 
Aupot1,MA,LELD  8vo, 16s 


Zeschylus.- Evansipis or v.Escuyius 
With Metrical Inghsh Translation By J 
F Davus 80,75 


Aristophanes, - [ui 
ARISLOPHANIS, translated 
Verse By R Y Tarrisy 

Becker. Works by Professor Breck r. 
Gatitts or, Roman Scenes in the Time 


ACHARNIANS OF 
into English 
Crown 8\vo , Is 


of Augustus Illustrated Post 5vo, 
7s. Gl 
CHAKICLES or, Illustrations of the 


Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated Post 5.0, 7s. Od 


Cicero,—CicLro’s CORKLSPONDENCE. By 
R. ¥. Tyrritr Vols I, IT, II, 8vo., 
each 125 


Clerke.—Famiriar Sricupirs in Homer. 
By Acnes M Ciirriz Crown 8vo,7s 6d 


Parnell. —Grerek Liric Pottry: a Com- 
plete Collection of the Surviving Passages 
from the Greek Song-Wnitting Arranged 
with Prefatory Articles, Introductory Matter 
and Commentary By Grorcs S. FARNELL, 
M.A With 5 Plates 8vo, 16s. 


Harrison.—MytTHs oF THE ODYSSEY IN 
ART AND LITERATURE. By Jane E. Har- 


RISON. Illustrated with Outline Drawings. 
Svo., 18s. 
Lang—HoMeR AnD THE EPic By 


ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, gs net. 


Mackail—Sti_ct Epicgraws FROM rHeE 
GrrEK ANIHOLOGx By J W = Mackart, 
Yellow of Balliol College, Oxford Edited 
with a Revised Text, Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes 8vo, 16s. 


Plato.— PaRML&IPLS OF PLato, Text, with 
Introduction, Analysis,&c By T Macuire 
Svo ,7s 6d 


Rich.—A Dicrionary oF RomaN AND 
GRFLK ANTIQULITILS By A Ricu, BA 
With 2000 Woodcuts Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 
Verse By ROBERT WHITELAW, MA, 
Assistant Master in Rugby School, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


Tyrrell. TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK AND 
LATIN VERSE Edited by R Y TsRRELL 
vo , 6s 


Virgul.—Tue sENEID oF VirGIL. ‘Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JoHN CQonrdc- 
ton Crown 8vo, 6s 
THe Porms or Virci, Translated 

into English Prose by JoHn Conincion 
Crown $vo , 6s 

THE /ENEID OF VIRGIL, freely translated 
mto English Blank Verse By W J 
THORNHILL Crown 8vo., 7s 6d. 

THE JENEID or VirGit. Books I. to 
VI Translated into Enghsh Verse by 
James RuHoapes. Crown 8vo , 5s. 

THE EcLoGveEsS AND GEORGICS OF 
Virciz Translated from the Latin by 
J} W. Macnamn, MA., Fellow of Balhol 
College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch Hand- 
made Paper Royal 16mo., 5s. 


Wilkin.—TuHe GrowTs or THE HoMERIC 
PoEMs. By G, WILKIN. 8vo, 6s. 
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Poetry and the Drama. 


Allingham.—Works by WiLLiaAw ALLING- Barrow.—THE SivVeNCiricsoFTHL Dead, 


HAM and other Poems, By Sir JoHN CROKER 
IRISH SONGS AND Poems. With Frontis- Barrow, Bart. Fep ovo, 5s 

of the Waterfall of Asaroe. Fecp 8vo., 

6s Bell.—Works by Mrs. Hucu Bett. 
LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD With Portrait CHAMBER Comepics. a Collection of 

ofthe Author Fep vo, 3s 6d Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 


FLowcrR Pieces, Day anpd NIGHT Room Crown bvo , 6s, 
Sones, BALLADS With 2 Designs by Ncursi rs Couepits' [welve Tiny Plays 
D G Rosetti Fcp 8vo, 6s, large for Children Ikcp 8vo, 1s 6d 
paper edition, 12s 

LirL AND PHANTAS\ with Frontispiece BJOrmsen.—Pastor Lana a Pray By 
by Sir J E Miivais, Bart, and Design BJORNS1JEKNI Bjorvsin Translated by 
by ARTHUR HuGHES Fep ovo, 6s., WILLIAM WII SON 
large paper edition, 12s 

THOUGHI aND Worp, ann Asupy Dante—La Covvipra Di Dantt. A 
Ma\on a Play. With Portrait of the New Text, carcfully Revised with the aid of 
Author (1865), and four Theatrical Scenes the most recent Editions and Collations. 
drawn by Mr Allingham —Fep bvo , 65 , Small 8vo , 6s 
arge paper edition, 12 

nai : Goethe. 


BLACKBERRIE , 6s. < 
s Imperial 16mo , 6s Fast, Part I, the German Text, with 
Sets of the above 6 vols may be had in uni Introduction and Notes By ALBrRi M. 
form Half parchment binding, price 30s SKLSs, Ph.D, M.A, Crown 8vo, 5s 


Armstrong —\Works by %G F Savacre- Faust Translated, with Notes By T. E. 


ARMSTRONG WEBB 8vo, 12s 6d 
Porus Lyrical and Dramatic Fcp Fausr. The First Part A New Trans- 
8vo , 6s lation, chiefly in Blank Verse, with In- 
Kinc Saut (The Tragedy of Israel, troduction and Notes By Jamis Apry 
PartI) Fep 8vo, 5s Birps Crown 8vo, 6s 
Kine Davin (The Tragedy of Israel, Faust The Second Part A New 
Part II) Fep 5vo, 6s Translation in Verse By James ADEY 
KiNG SoLtomon. (The Tragedy of Israel, Brrps Crown ovo , 6s, 
Part III) Fep 8vo, 6s 
UconeE a Tragedy Fcp. 8vo, 6s. Haggard.—Liitt anv irs AUTHOR: an 
A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems Essay in Verse By Etta Haccarp With 
Fep 8vo, 7s 6d a Memoir by H Ript k HAGGARD, and Por- 
STorIES OF WIcKLow’ Poems. Fep trait Fep 8vo , 3s 6d 
$vo , 7s 6d 
MEPHISTOPHELES IN  BroaDcLoTH. Ingelow.—Works by Jcan INGELOW 
a@atire  Fep. 8vo , 4s PorTicaL Works 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo, 
ONE In THE INFINITE. a Poem. Crown 128. 
abe ea L O P Selected 
YRICAL AND OTHER Porms. Selecte 
Armstrong.—THE PoeticaL Works OF from the Writings of Jean INGELow. 
Epmunp]. ARMSTRONG. Fep 8vo., 55 Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3s cloth 
Arnold.—Works by Sir Epwin ARNOLD, | gut. 


K.C.1 E , Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ &c. 
THe Licut oF THE WoRrRLD: or the | Lang.—Works by ANDREW Lana 


Great Consummation. A Poem. Crown Grass OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


8vo., 7s. 6d. net. net. 
Presentation Edition. Wath Illustrations Bavvaps oF Books. Edited by ANDREW 
by W Hoi_man Hunt,&c 4to., 20s net. Lance. Fep 8vo., 6s. 
PoTipHAR’s Wire, and other Poems. Tue Biuz Poetry Boox. Edited by 
Crown Bvo., 55. net. ANDREW LANG. Special Edition, printed 
ApzuMa: or the Japanese Wife. A Play. on Indian paper With Notes, but with- 


Crown 8vo., 6s 6d. net. out Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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Poetry and the 


Lecky.—Porems. By W. E. H. Lecky 


Fep. 8vo , §s. 


Leyton.— Works by Frank Leyton. 
Tue SHADOWS OF THE Lakg, and other 


Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d Cheap 
Edition Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

SkeretTon Leaves. Poems Crown 
8vo 6s 


Lytton.— Works by THe Ear or LytTon 
(OWEN MeEkFDITH). 


Makan. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 64. 


KinG Poppy. a Fantasia. With 1 Plate. 
and Design on Title-Page by Ep BuRrne- 
Jones, AR A. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d 


THE WANDERER Crown &vo, 108s 6d 


Macaulay.—Lays or Ancit NT Rome, &c 
By Lord MAcauLay 
Iustrated by G. ScHARF Fep yto., 10s 6d 
Byou Edition 
smo 2s Od. gilt top. 
Popular Edition 
Fep 4to, 6d sewed, ts, cloth 


Iustrated by J Ro Werevkiin Crown 
hvO , 35. 6d 

Annotated Edition KFep s8vo., 1s sewed, 
1s 6? cloth, 
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Drama—continued. 


Nesbit.—Works by E. Nessir (Mrs. 
HvuBertT Bianp). 
LEAVES or Lire: Verses. 
Lays AND LEGENDs. 


Cr 8vo, §s 
First Series 


Crown 8vo ,3s 6d. Second Serres With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s 

Piatt.—AN ENCHANTED CASTLE, AND 

OTHER Poems. Pictures, Portraits, and 


People in Ireland. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


Piatt.— Works by Jonn Jawes Piatt. 
IpyLS AND LyRICS or THE OHIO 
VALLEY. Crown 8vo, 58 
LitTLE New Wor-tp Ipyts. Cr 8vo 


Rhoades.—TerRESA AND OTHER PoEMS 
By James RuHoapvEs' Crown 8vo, 35. 6d 


Riley.—O-_p FasHIoNED Roses Poems 
By James WuircoMms RILEX I2mo, 55. 


Shakespeare. — BowpDLer's FAMILY 
SHAKESPEARE With 36 Woodcuts _ 1 vol 
8vo,14s Orin6vols Fep 8vo, 21s 


THE SHAKESPLARE BIRTHDAY Book By 
Mary F DunsaR 32mo,15 6d Draw- 
ing Room Edition, with Photographs 
Fcp vo, Ips 6d 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GitRDEIN OF 


Verses By RoBeRT Lotis STEVENSON 
Small Fep 8vo, 5s. 


By SARAH P1aTT 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. 


ATELIER (LHE) DU LYS or, an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror Crown 
Svo, 28 6d 


By. THE SAME AUTHOR 


MADEMOISELLE Mor! 
Modern Rome 


a Tale of 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d 


Trat CHILD 


Illustrated by GoRDON 
Browne 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d 


UnperaCitoup Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


With 


Crown 


THE FIDDLER oF LUuUGAU. 
Illustrations by W. Rar ston, 
8vo., 2s 6d 


A CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION. With 
Ihustrations by C Jo STANILAND. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d 


HESTER’S VENTURE* a Novel Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 


In THE OLDEN Time: a Tale of the 


Peasant War in Germany. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

THe YouNGkR SIsTer: a Tale. Cr 
8vo., 6s 


Anstey.—\Works by F Anstey, Author of 


‘Vice Versa’ 


THt Brack PoobLe, and other Stories 
Crown 8vo , 2s. boards, 2s 6d. cloth 

Voces Popul. Reprinted from‘ Punch’ 
With Illustrations by J BeRvaRD ParT- 
RIDGE First Series Fep = 4to, §s 
Second Serres Fep 4to, 6s 


THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS, he-, 
printed from‘ Punch’ With Illustrations 
by ] BrernarpD PARTRIDGE. Post 4to , 55 

THE Man FROM BLANKLEY’S. a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches With 
Illustrations by J BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Fep 4to, 6s. 


Baker.—By THE WESTERN SEA By 
Jawes Baker, Author of‘ John Westacott’ 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d 


Beaconsfield.—Works by the Earl of 
BEACONSFIELD 
NOVELS AND TaLes. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in 11 vols. Cr. 8vo,, 1s 6d. each. 
Vivian Grey. Henrietta Temple 
The Young Duke, &c Venetia. Tancred. 
Alroy, Ixon, &c. Conmgsby. Sybil. 
Contarin:i Fleming,&c. Lothair. Endymion. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 
Beaconsfield..-Works by the Earl of Haggard.—\Worhs by H. Rip-r Haccarp. 


BEACONSFIELD 


Novets and TaLces The Hughenden 
Edition With 2 Portraits and 11 Vig 
nettes. rz vols Crown &vo, 42s 


Chilton.—THe History oF A FAILure, 


and other Tales By E Cuitton. Fep 
&vo , 38 6d, 
Comyn.—ATHERSTONL Priors: a Tale. 


By L N Comin Crown 8vo, 2s 6d 


Deland.—\Works by Marcantt DELann, | 


Author of ‘John Ward’ 
THE STor: OF a CHHD 


Mn Toma, Dove, and other 
Crown 8vo 6s 


DOROTHY WALLIS an Autobiog- 
raphy With Preface by WALri a BFSANT 
Crown &\vo , 6s 


Dougall —Works by L. Dot GaLi 
Becoars ALi Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


WHAT NEcESSIT: Knyows 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo 


Doyle.—Works by A Conan Dose 


Micaw CrarkeE A Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebelhon With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette Cr. 8vo, 3s 6d 

THe CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, and 
other Tales Cr 8vo, 3s 6d 


ur Rerucees' A Tale of Two Conti- 
nents Cr &vo, 6s 


Cr 8vo, 5s 
Stories 


Dawn or, 
An Historic 
Cr 8vo, 


Farrar.—DarkNESS AND 
Scenes in the Days of Nero 
Tale By Archdeacon FARRAR 
7s 6d 


e Ffoude.—THe Two Cuiers oF Dunzoy: 
an Imsh Romance of the Last Century. 
ey J A Froupe Cr 8vo, 3s. 6d 


Haggard.—W orks by H. Riper HacGarp. 


SHE With 32 IIlustrations by M. 
GREIFFENHAGEN and C H M_ Kerr. 
Cr 8vo, 3s 64d. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 
trations by C. H. M Kerr. 
3s 6d 


Matwa’s REVENGE. or, The War of the 
arty Hand. Cr. 8vo, 15 boards, 1s 6d. 
clot 


CoLone, QuaritcH, VC 
33. 6d 


With 31 Illus- 
Cr 8vo, 


Cr. 8vo. 


—continucd 


CLioritTra. With 29 Full-page Illus- 
trations by M GRkEIr!ENHAGEN and R. 


Caton WoopviL_Le. Cr. dvo, 3s 6d 
BreatricLt, Cr. 8v0., 35 6d. 
' Enric BricHTge:cs With 17 Plates 


and 34 Illustrations in the Text by 
LANCELOT SPEED Cr &vo, 38 6c 


Nana THr Lirx. With 23 Illustra- 
tions by C H M Arner Cr bSvo, 6s 


Montezcuwa’s DatGutLtr Cr 8vo, 6s. 
Haggard and Lang. -1111. Wortn's De- 


srr By H Ripek HacGarn and 
Anpriw Lanc~ Cr &vo 6s 


Harte.— Works by Bret Harit 


InN THI Cangtincz Woops. Tep Svo. 
ts 6d 

ON THE FRONIILR, MC 16m0, Is 

By SHORL AND SLDGL = 16mo, 15. 


*.* Three Works complete in one Volume 
Cr Svo., 35 Odd 


Hyne. -‘IHo New Eptn a Story’ By 
C J Cutclifte Hyne With Frontispiece 
and Vignette Cr 6Sv0, 25 6d 


KEITH DERAMORE aNovel By the 
Author of ‘ Miss Molly’ Cr vo, 6s 


Lyall.—THL AUTOBIOGKAPHY OF A SLAN 
DEn By Epna Lyary, Author of‘ Dono | 

| van, &c Fep 8vo, 1s sewed 
Presentation Edition With 20 Illustra 
tions by LancrLoi Sprip Cr dvo, 5s 


“Matthews.— Works by BRANDLR MatT 
THEWS 
A Famirty TREL, and other Stories 
Cr 8vo, 6s 
WirH my Fritwnps’ Tales told in Part- 


nership With an Introductory Essay on 
the Art and Mystery of Collaboration. 


Cr 8vo, 65 
Melville.—Works by G. J] Wuyte Mev- 
VILLE 


Holmby House 
Kate Coventry 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce 


The Gladiators 

The Interpreter 
Good for Nothing 
The Queen’s Maries 
Cr. 8vo , 1s. 6d each 


O’Brien. -WHEN WE weERE Boys: a 
Novel By WitiiaM O’Brien Cr, 8v0., 
2s 6d 
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Works of Fiction, 


Oliphant.— Works by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Mapam. Cr 8vo., 1s 6d. 
In Trust Cr. 8vo, 15s. 6d 


Parr.—Can tHrs pwc Love? By Mrs 
Parr, Author of ‘Dorothy Fox’ Crown 
8vo 6s 

Payn.-- Works by James Payn. 

THE Luck oF THE DaRRELLS. Cr. 8vo, 
1s 6d 

THICKER THAN WaTerR. Cr 8vo, 1s 
6d. 


Phillipps-Wolley.—Snar: a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain ByC Puivvirrs-Wot- 
LkY. With 13 Illustrations by H G 
Wituink Cr 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Robertson.--THe Kipnarrcp SquatTter, 


and other Australian Tales By A 
ROBERTSON Cr vo, 6s 
Sewell.—Works by Exizanctu M 
SEWELL 


A Glimpse of the World | Amy Herbert 


Laneton Parsonage Cleve Hall 
Maryaret Percival Gertrude 
Katharine Ashton Home Life 
The Earl’s Daughter After Life 
The Experience of Life Ursula Ivors 


Cr Svo, 1s 6d each cloth plain. 2s. 6d 


each cloth extra, gilt edges 


Stevenson.— Works by Ronert Louis 
STLVENSON 


STRANGL Cast or DR Ji nxt EL AND MR 
liypr kep &vo, 1s sewed 1s. 6d 
cloth. 


The DyNAMITLR 
1s 6d. cloth 


Stevenson and Osbourne.—THL Wronc 
Box By Ronrrt Lovis STEVENSON and 
LLoyp OsrnourneE Cr Svo, 3s 6d 


Iep 8v0, 1s sewed, 


Humour, &c.—continued. 


Sturgis —AFTER Twenty YEARS, and 
other Stories By JULiaAN StTurRGIs 
Cr 8vo., 6s 


Suttner.-Lay Down Your Arms (Dte 
Waffen Nieder) The Autobiography of 
Martha Tiling By BerTHA VON SuTT- 
NER Translated by T. Ho_tmes Cr 
8vo , 7s 6d 


Thompson.—A Morac DiLewwa. a 
Novel By Avnrze THompson Crown 
8vo , 6s. 


Tirebuck.— Works byWILLIAM TIREBUCK 
DorriE Crown 8vo 6s 
SWEETHEART GWEN. Crown 8vo, 6s 


Trollope.— Works 


LOPE 
Tue WaRDEN Cr 8vo,15 6d 


BirxcHESTER Towers Cr _ 8vo, Ts 
6d 


Walford —Works by L B WaAtFrorp, 
Author of Yr Smith’ 


Tro MiscuiEr oF Monica’ 
Cr 8vo, 2s 6d 


Tur Onc Goop Guest a Story Cr 
Svo , 6s 


by ANTHONY TROL- 


a Novel 


West.— Harr-Houks WITH THE MILLION- 
AIRES Showing how much harder it 1s 
to spend a million than to make it 
Edited by B B West Cr 8vo, 6s 


| Weyman.—W orks by STANLEY J Wey- 


MAN 


THE HOUtSL OF THE WOL}! 
Cr Svo, 3s 6d 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 
Cr S8vo 


a Romance 


3 vols 
(In the Priss « 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Butler.—Our HovscHotp Insects 
E A Butter. With numerous Illustrations 
(In the Press 


Furneaux.—THE OvtTpoor WorLp, or 
The Young Collector’s Handbook. By W 
Furneaux, F.R.G.S With numerous II- 
lustrations including 6 Plates in Colours 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


By | Hartwig.—Works by Dr. Georce Hart- 


THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
7s. net 


THE TRopicaL WorLD Wijth8 Plates 


and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, 7s net. 


THE Potar Wortpd With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &¢ )—continued. 


Hartwig.—Works by Dr Gerorce Hart- 


wic—continued. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 3 
Maps and 80 Woodcuts 8vo, 7s net 
THE AERIAL WorLD. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts 8vo., 7s net. 
HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD 19 

Illustrations Cr 8vo, 2s 


WONDERS OF THE TROPICAL FORESTS. 
40 Illustrations Cr vo, 2s 


WORKLRS UNDER THE GROUND 29 
Illustrations Cr 8vo, 2s 

MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS 29 IIlus- 
trations Cr 8vo, 2s 

Sea Monsters AnD SEA Birps-~ 75 


Cr 8.0, 2s 6d 
DENIZENS OF THL DEEP. 


Illustrations 


117 Illustra- 


tions Cr 8x0, 2s 6d 
VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES 30 
Illustrations. Cr. 8.0, 2s 6d 
Witp Anmars o: THE Tropics 66 
Iilustrations Cr S8voe 3s 6d 
Helmholtz.— Porvirar Lectures on 
ScIENTIIC SusjecTS By Professor HELM 
HOLTZ With 68 Woodcuts. 2vols Cr 


8vo , 3s 6d each 


Lydekker.—Puascs oF Aniwav_ Lirt, 
PAST AND PresENI. By R  LyDPEKKLR, 
BA With 82 Iilustrations Cr dvo, 6s 


Proctor.— Works by Ricuirp A PRrocTore 


And see Messrs Longmans & Co's Catalogue 
of Screntific Works 


Licut Science ror Leisure Hours. 
Famihar Essays on Scientific Subjects 3 
vols Cr 8vo, 5s. each 


e 
: CMance anp Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, 
q Lotteries and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&e Cr 8vo, 2s boards 2s 6d cloth. 


Roucu Ways MADE SMootTH. Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects Cr 8vo , 5s 
Silver Library Edition Cr 8vo, 3s 6d 


PLEASANT WAYSIN SCIENCE. Cr. 8vo., 5s 
Silver Library Edition Cr 8vo, 3s 6d 


THE GREAT PyYRAMID, OBSERVATORY, 
Toms AND TEMPLE, With Illustrations 
Cr. 8vo , 5s. 


Nature Stupiges. By R. A. Procror, 
Grant ALLEN, A. WiLson, T. FOSTER 
and E. Cropp Cr. 8vo., 5s. Silver 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Proctor.— Works by Rictrp A. Procror. 


—continued 


Lreistre Rrapixves By R. A. Proc- 
TOR, E Cropp A WILSson, T. Foster 
andA C Raniarp Cr 810,55. 


Stanley.—A Fiviziik History or Birps. 
By E Staniesx, DD, formerly Bishop of 
Norwich With Illustrations Cr 8vo, 
3s 6d 


Wood.—W orks by the Rev. J G. Woop. 


Homis witnouT Hanns: a Description 
of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion With 140 Nlustiations 8vo, 7s, 
net, 


Ins_cts aT How. a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations With 700 Iilustra- 
tions 8v0, 75 net 


InsictTs .AAPROAD a Popular Account 
of I oreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transform itions With 600 Iilustra- 


tions 8vo, 7s net 


Bisite ANIMALS a Description of every 
Living Creatures mentioned in the Serip- 
tuies With 112 Illustiations 8vo, 75 
net 


PLTLAND Ruvisirrp With 33 Iilus- 
trations C1 &vo, 35. bd 


Out o: Doors, a Selection of Original 
Articles on Practical Natural History. 
With x1 Illustrations Cr 8vo., 3s 6d 


STRANGE Dwirrincs a Description of 
the Habitations of Animals, abridged from 
‘Homes without Hands’ With 60 IlJus- 
trations Cr 8vo, 3s 6d 


BirD LIFE OF THE BiBLe. 32 Illustra- 


tions Cr 8vo, 35 fd 


WOoNDERIUL NLSTS. 30 Illustrations. 


Cr 8vo, 3s, 6d 


Howes UNDER FHL GRounpD. 28 Iilus- 


trations Cr 8.0, 3s 6d. 
Witp ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 29 
Illustrations. Cr 8vo, 35. 6d. 
Dowestic ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 23 


Cr 8vo, 3s 6d 
28 Illustra- 


Illustrations. 


THE BrancH BUILDERS. 
tions. Cr 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SocraL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
Nests, 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 
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Works of Reference. 


Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries. 
BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889 By Rev 
James Woop Fep 8vo., 6s 


TREASUKY OF NATURAL HISTORY or, 


Popular Dictionary of Zoology With 
goo Woodcuts Fep 8vo., 6s 
TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, ' 


Historical, Descriptive, and Political 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep &8vo, | 
6s 


‘THE Treasury or Bint KNOWLEDGL 
By the Rev J. Ayre, MA With 5 
Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts , 
Fep avo, 6s 

HISTORICAL TReastky Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Kkcp &vo, 6s 


[ REASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBRARY | 
OF REFERENCE Comprising an Enghish | 
Dictionary and Grammar, Universal” 
Gazeteer, Classical Dictionary, Chrono- , 
logy, Law Dictionary, &e Fep 8vo 6s 


Maunder's (Samuel)Treasuries--cout.nued 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 
Fep 8vo, 6s 


THe TREASURY OF Botany Edited by 
J. Lrvovey, F.R.S.,andT Moore, F.L.S. 
With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates 
z2vols Fep 8vo, 12s 


Roget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WorDS 
AND Purases’” Classified and Arranged so 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition By 
Peter Mark RoGet, MD, F.RS Re- 
composed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Authoi's Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
Joun Lewis RoGet Crown &vo, tos 6d 


Willich—Porv tak TasreEs for giving in- 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, &c By CHARLES M. 
Wu Lich Edited by H BENcE JONES 
Crown &vo, ros 6d 


Children’s Books. 


“Brenda.” ~ Works by ° Brenpa ’ 


Ovv ENGLanp's Srory in LITTLE 
Wornps For Littr& CHmiprRen With 
2g lilustrations Imp 16mo, 35. 6d 


Wirnouta Rerirencc A Story. 
8vo , 35. 6d 


Orake.- Work, by Rev A. D. Crake 


Epows THE Farr, or, The First Chro- 
nicle of AEscendune Crown 8vo , 2s. 6d 


ALFGAR THE Dane or, the Second 
Chronicle of Aéscendune Cr 8vo 2s 6d ' 

THe Rivar Heirs. being the Third 
and Yast Chronicle of #Escendune Cr 
Svo., 2s 6d 


| 

THe House oF WALDERNE A Tale of 
the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars Crown 8vo ,2s 6d 


Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wailing- 


ford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. Cr. 
8vo., 25 6d 


Ingelow.—Very Younc, and Quite An- 
OTHER Story. Two Stories. By JEAN 
INGELOW. Crown 8vo , 6s 


Lang.— Works edited by ANDREW Lana. 


THe Bive Fairy Boox. With 8 Plates 
and 130 JIlustrations in the Text by H J. | 
Forp and G. P. Jacoms Hoop. Crown | 
Svo., 6s. 


I 
| 
I 
{ 


Cr | 


eee ee 


Lang.—Works edited by ANDREW Lana. 


—continued 


[HL Rip Fairy: Boon With 4 Plates 
and g6 Illustrations inthe Text by H J 
Forp and LaNceELotT SPEED Crown 
svo, 6s 


THE GREEN Fairs Book With 11 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by 
H J Forpand L. Bocte Cr 8vo, 6s. 


THE Brive Poetry Book With 12 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by 
H J Forp and LanceLot Speep Cr. 
8vo , 6s 


& 
Tue BLue Poetry Boon School'®d)- 
tion, without Illustrations Fep 8vo., 
2s 6d rh 


Tue TruE Story Book With Plates 
and Illustrations in the Text, by H J. 
Forp, Lucien Davis, LANCELOT SPEED, 
and L. BoGLe. Crown 8vo, 6. 


Meade.— Works by L. T Meape. 


Dappy's’ Boy. With IHustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


DEB AND THE DucHEss With Illus- 
trations by M. E. Epwarrs. Crown 8vo., 
35 * 
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Children’s Books— continued. 


Moeade.—\Workhs by L. T. Mraps- <con- 
tintied 
THE BERESFORD Prize. With Illustra- 
tions by M E. Epwarps. Cr 8vo., 5s 


Molesworth.—Works by Mrs Moves 

WORTH. 

SILVERTHORNS. Illustrated Crown 
8vo, 55 

THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN Illus 
trated Crown 8vo, §s. 

THE TuHirD Miss St QuENTIN Crown 
Svo , 6s 

NEIGHBOURS Illustrated Crown 
svo_ «6s. 

THE SToRY OF A SPRING MORNING, &c 
Illustrated Crown 8vo, 5s 


Reader.—Voices rrow Frtower Lanp 


a Birthday Book and Language of Flowers 
By Emiry E. Reaver Illustrated by ADA 
BROOKE Royal 1t6mo, cloth, 2s 6d, 
vegetable vellum, 3s. 6d 


Stevenson.—Works by Rosertr Louis 


STEVENSON. 


A CHILD’sS GARDEN OF VERSES Small 
Fep 8vo, 5s 


A CHIID S GARLAND OF SONGS, 
Gathered from ‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses’ ‘Set to Music by C VILLIERS 
STANFORD, Mus Doc 4to, 2s sewed, 
3s 6d cloth gilt 


The Silver Library. 


CROWN 8vo 35 6d LACH VOLUME 


Baker’s (Sir 8 W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
W th 6 Illustrations 35 6d 


Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations gs 6d 


Baring-Gouid's (Rev. 8.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 35 6d | 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2vols 35 6d each | 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Yoyage in the ‘Sunbeam’. 
With 66 Illustrations 35 6d 

Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account | 
of Evolution With 77 Illustrations 35 6d 

Conybeare ‘Rey. W. J.) and Howson's (Yery 
Rey. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. | 
46 Illustrations 35 6d 

Dougall’s (L.) Beggars All: a Novel 35 6¢ 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. A Iale of 
Monmouth s Rebellion 35s 6@ 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales 35 6d 
ude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- l 
jects. 4.xols 35 6d each 

e Froude’s (J. A.) Casar: a Sketch 35 62 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a History of 
his Lite 
1795 1835 2vols 7s 
1834 1881 2vols 75 

Froude’s (J, A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. an 
Insh Romance of the Last Centurv 35 6d 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
‘pamsh Armada. 12 vols 35 6d. each 

Gieig’s (Rev. G. RB.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35 6d 

Haggard’s (H. B.) She: A History of Adventure 
32 Hlustrations. 35 6d 


Haggerd’s (H. 8.) Allan Quatermain. W23th 
20 INustranons 35 6d 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel! Quaritch, VC a 
Tole of Country life 35 6d 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 Full- 
pig« Mustrations 35 6d 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. With 51 
Illustrations 3: 6d 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 35 6d 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and 
other Stories. 3: 67 

Helmholtz’s (Professor) Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. With 68 Woodcuts 32 
vols 35 6@ each 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places. 
8o Ilustrations 35 6d 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart. My 
Autobiography With Portrait 3s 6¢@ 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. Last 
Essiys of With Portrat 35 6d 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. W)th 17 Illustrations 
by J CHirrTonandH luniry 35 6¢ 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable With 
Frontispiece and Vignette byE V B 35 6¢ 


Knight’s (E. F.) The Oruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for lIreasure on 
the Desert Island of Innidad With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations 35 6¢ 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studics of Early 
Usage and Behef 3) 6d 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B. GO. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 I}lustrations 35 6d 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome. With Portrait and Illustration 
35 6a 

Macleod’s (H. D.) The Elements of Banking. 
38 6d 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35 6d “ 
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The Silver Library — continued. 


Max mlises (F.) India, what can it teach us? 
Kad 

Max Miller's (F.) Introduction to the Science 
of Religion. 35 62 

Merivaie’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols 3s 62 each 

Mill's pi 8.) Principles of Political Economy. 
35 

Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 35 6d 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the Chron: 
cle of « Year chieflyina Guden 35 6¢ 

nese (Cardinal) Apologia Pro Vit® Sua. 
3s 

Hewman's (Cardinal) Historical Sketches. 3 
vols 35 6u cach 

Wewman’s (Cardinal) Callista: a [ik of the 
Third Century 35 6 

Rewman's (Cardinal) Loss and Gain: « Tale 


as Gd 

Rewman's (Cardinal) Essays, Critical ind 
Historical 2 vols 7s 

Rewman'’s (Cardinal) An Essay on the 


Development of Christian Doctrine. 35 6 


Newman's (Cardinal) The Arlans of the 
Fourth Century. 35 6:/ 

Wewman’s (Cardinal) Verses on Vartous 
Occasions. 3: G7 

Newman's (Cardinal) The Present Position of 
Catholics in England, 3:5 (7 

Newman's (Cardinal) Parochial 
Bermons. 8vols 3 Gd t ich 

Newman's (Cardinal) Selection, ad ipted to the 
Seasons of the Leclesistical Year from the 
*Parochiil and Phun Sermons = 3s 6¢ 

Newman's (Cardinal) Sermons bearing upon 
Bubjects of the Day. 35 67 

Newman's (Cardinal) Difficulties felt by 
Anglicans in Catholic Teaching Considered. 
avols 35 6a each 

Hewman’s (Cardinal) The Idea of a University 
Defined and Illustrated. 35 67 

Newman's (Cardinal) Biblical and Ecclesias- 
tical Miracles. 3) 6:7 


and Plain 


Rewman’s (Cardinal) Discussions and Argu- 
ments on Various Bubjects. 6d 

sab nist (Cardinal) Grammar of Assent. 
3 


Hewman’s (Cardinal) Fifteen Sermons 
Preached before the University of Oxford. 
35 67 


Newman's (Cardinal) Lectures on the Doctrine 
of Justification. 35 67 


Rewman’s (Cardinal) Sermons on Yarious 
Occasions. 35 6d 


Newman's (Cardinal) The Via Media of the 
Anglican Church, !llustrated in Lectures &c 
2sols 35 62 eich 


Newman's (Cardinal) Discourses to Mixed 
Congregations. 35 6/ 


Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap’ a Legend of the 
Tone “ountan With 13~= Illustrations 
35 6d 


Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 35 6¢ 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 
3s 67 

Proctor’s (RK A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 
3s Gd 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 3 


Proctor‘s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35 67 


Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 
160 Illustrations 35 6d 


Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box. 35 6d 


Weyman’s (Staniey J.) The House of the 
Wolf: 1 Romance 35 6d 


Wood's (Rey. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations 35 6d 


Wood's (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwellings With 
Go Illustrations 33 6d 


Wood's (Rey. J. G.) Out of Doors. 
tions 35 6d 


1x Iilustra- 


Cookery and Domestic Management. 


Acton.—Mopvcern Cooker By Ex1za De Salis.—Works by Mrs. De Saris 
Acton With 150 Woodcuts. Fep 8vo, Cakes anp CONFECTIONS A LA MODE. 
4s 6d Fep 8vo, 1s 6d 


DRESSED GAME AND PouULTRY A LA 
Move Fep. 8vo, ts. 6d 


DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA MOovpE. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s 6d. 


Drinks A LA MODE. 
Entrées ALa MopE. 
OysSTERS ALA MopE 


Bull. —Works by THomas Butt, M.D. 


Hints to MOTHERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PREGNANC:. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


THe MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. Fecp 
8vo., 1s. 6d 


Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
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Cookery and Domestic 


De Salis.—W orks by Mis Dr Satis—cont#. 

Puppivcs anpD Pastry A LA Mobe. 
Fep 8.0, 1s 6d, 

SavOULBKILSALA MoDE Fcp 8&vo ,Is. 6d. 

Soups 14np Dressep FisH A LA Mope. 
Fep 8yv0, 15s 6d 

SwiLrs AND Supper DisHes i 
Mopr Fep S\0o, 1s 6d 

TewrptivG DISHLS FOR SMAI L INCOMES. 
Fep 8vo, 1s 6d 

FLoraL DtcORATIONS 
and Descriptions 

Niw cain Eaes:* Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers Fep 8vo, 15s 6d 

WRINKILS AND NOTIONS FOR EVERY 
Hovseworp Crown 8vo, 1s 6d 


IA 


Suggestions 
Fep 8vo, 1s. 6d 
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Management—continued. 


Harrison.—Cooxrnry 
AND SMALL INCOMES. 
SON. Crown 8vo, Is 


tor Busy Lives 
By Mary Harrl- 


Lear.——MaicRE Cookery. 


By H. L. 
SipnEY LEAR. 1r6mo,, 2s 


Poole.--Cookery oR 1nL Diasciic. By 
W HEH and Mrs Poott. With Preface by 
Dr. Pavy  Fep. 8vo, 2s 64. 


West.—Tut Morner’s MANvuaL oF CHIL- 
DRLN’S Diskases By CHARLES WEsT, 
MD, &c, Founder ot and formeily Physi- 


cian to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Fep 8vo, es 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Armstrong.—Essayxs 1NDSKETCHLS) By 
Epwunp J ARMSTRONG Fep. 8vo, 55 

Bagehot.— Lire rary StTupirs. By 
WALTER BaGEHO!1 2 vols 8vo, 28s. 


Baring-Gould —Ct r1iovS MYTHS OF THE 
Mipprrt Acts By Rev.S Barine-Gou.tp, 
Crown 8vo , 3s 6d 


Boyd (‘A K. H. B.’).—Works by A. K 


H Boxp, DD, First Minister of St 

Andrews. 

AUTUMN HoLiIDAyS 01 A COUNTRY 
Parson Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 


COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHLR Crown 


8vo , 35 6d. 


CRITICAL Essays or A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Crown vo, 3s 6d. 


* East Coast DaysS AND MEMORIES. 
@Crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND MORALI- 


® Tires Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LEISURE Hoursin Town. Crown 8vo., 
3s 6d 
Lissons OF MIDDLE AGE. Crown 8vo., 
3s 6d. 


Cr. 


Our Littite Lire. Two Series. 


8vo., 3s. Gd each. 


Our HomeEty CoMEDY: AND TRAGEDY 
Crown 8vo , 3s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Three Series Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d each. 
Also First Series Popular Edition. 
8vo., 6d. 


Butler.—Works by Samucx Bur ier. 


Op. 1. EREwWHON. Cr. 8vo., §5. 


Op. 2 Tuu ark Havin. A Work in 
Defence of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry Cr ovo, 7s. 6d. 


Op 3 Litt ann Hanir. An Essay 
after a Completer View of Evolution. 
Cr 8vo, 7s. 6d 


Op. 4. EvoLution, OLp anD Niw. Cr. 
8Vv0O, Ios 6d 


Op 5 Unconscious Mioory. Cr. 8vo., 
7s 6d 


Op 6. ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIED- 


MONI AND Cawnron Ticino. IQustrated. 
Pott 4to, 10s 6d. 
Op. 7. SELECTIONS FROM Ops. 1-6, 


With Remarkson Mr. RoMANEs’ ‘ Mental 
Evolution in Animals’. Cr 8vo., 7s 6d. 


Op. 8. LucK, OR CUNNING, AS THE 
MAIN MEAns OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION ? 
Cr. 8vo , 7s 6d. 


Op g. Ex Voto’ An Account of the 
Sacro Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia 10s. 6d. 


Ho.Bein’s ‘La Danszt’. A Note on 
a Drawing called ‘La Danse’. 3s. 


Carlyle.—Last Worps or THomas Car- 
LYLE— Wotton Reinfred-—Excursion (Futile 
Enough) to Paris—Letters to Varnhagen 
von Ense, &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net 


Halliwell-Phillipps.— A CALENDAR OF THE 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS’ COLLECTION OF 
SHAKESPEAREAN Rarities. Enlarged by 
ERNEST E Baker, FSA. 8vo., tos. 6d.. 


